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EDITORIAL 


January 1946 

OOKING forward to an era of penury, petty restrictions 

(there are still eight thousand in force) and concerted 
penalization for having saved the world in 1940 is scarcely 
conducive to noticeable raising of spirits, redoubled energy, or 
even increased appetite for that psychological blunder, 
austerity. It may explain, though it cannot excuse, the arid 
cynicism prevalent in some quarters, which leaps with such 
morbid glee to take to its heart (atrophied) the late 
W. B. Yeats’s misinterpretation of the concluding lines of 
Sophocles’ tragedy—which was not, as so many fail to remem- 
ber, the only play he wrote upon Cdipus. 

Nevertheless, looking back, we may feel that much of the 
worst is over. Or at least, what we thought the worst at the 
time. It seems more than twelve months since last January, 
because the year fell into two parts. The first, once we were 
again on the offensive, seems in retrospect to have been a 
cheerful, almost light-hearted five months, compared to those 
which followed VE Day. The end of a war is always numb- 
ing. Outwardly, as well as inwardly, Victory brings so many 
problems in its train—to victors as to vanquished—that it 
appears at times to be the herald not of peace but of disinte- 
gration, moral, financial, and national. 

The end of this war has been particularly trying because 
throughout its duration, we have had to be constantly re- 
adjusting ourselves. We have had allies, no allies and, finally, 
uneasy business partners. We have had Italy as an enemy and 
as a friend, and the phrase ‘the Russians’ has had different 
meanings whether it referred to the war in Finland, their 
defence of their country, or those diplomatic methods which 
are most tactfully described as ‘secretive.’ After six years of 
readjusting through fantasy, we may be pardonably tired as 
we adapt ourselves to the demands of peace and of those who 
seem bent on missing the opportunities of that peace. War 
numbs, and when war ends and the numbness wears off, the 
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pain is released—personally in the form of illnesses, grumb- 
lings, inertia; socially, in strikes, burglaries, accidents. 

All these combine to make the present prospect unpleasing. 
Yet there is no need to be depressed; they could have been 
foreseen and by most of us, as individuals, were foreseen. They 
are the result of the war, and what is really depressing about 
them is mainly the fact that, having been seen after the last 
war, we should be content to allow the State to lay us open 
to them again, and ourselves to suffer from their effects. 
Suffering is insidious. The habit grows. There is nothing a 
German likes better than suicide, and the Japanese might be 
said to be dedicated to it from the start. The English, on the 
other hand, have a taste for self-torture. ‘Putting up with 
things’ is their forte, and they pride themselves on it. The 
mildest form of this is boredom. They have a great capacity 
for being willingly bored—as their cities, their conversation, 
and most of their customs reveal. But’ now and again their 
Puritan conscience comes to their aid. They feel they are 
indulging too much in boredom, so they rise and shake it 
off. Only for a little; but every little counts. 

I would suggest it is time some of this shaking were done—in 
full public view. Material poverty may be forced on us by our 
governments and those of our allies, but austerity of the spirit 
spells lethargy, cramp, and ultimate immobility at a time 
when only those survive who are fluid, not static. And man 
is so remarkable, both in his zeal to destroy and his power to 
construct, that I think there must still be a few who are 
determined to survive, if only to do what they can to alter 
him; so that when he wants to be happy he is, and when he 
isn’t, he may be shown there is no reason for it. This is an 
easily attainable aim and one that only needs admission of its 
feasibility to be half-way near achievement. When it is so 
admitted, we may look forward with something nearer 
confidence than we have had about anything, to years which 
are, each of them, increasingly new and progressive; in no 
doctrinaire sense of that falsely Fabian-flavoured word. 


THE POWER OF DARKNESS 


(Specially written in English for Life and Letters) 


LOUIS GUILLOUX 


HAD never seen him before, but I very well knew who he 
was. He was one of the twenty-seven boys belonging to the 
Lycée who had been arrested by the Gestapo in November, 
1943, kept in the prison of this town for some time, and later 
taken to Germany. Here he was, standing on my threshold, a 
tall boy with blond hair and blue eyes, rosy-faced and appar- 
ently in good health. You could not tell he was a ‘deporté’ un- 
less you knew it. You could not even guess. Except for some- 
thing in his looks, a shyness in some way. Let us call that shy- 
ness. Many young men have that sort of shyness in their look. 
It means nothing particular or it means that they are young 
and that you are growing old. He wore good clothes, good 
shoes. It was about six p.m. and he was back from the shore 
where he had spent the afternoon playing with others, swim- 
ming, lying on the sand. That is what he said before anything 
else. Then he added that he had met. my wife a few days 
before. My wife is a professor. He had been her pupil. On their 
meeting she had told him that I would be very much interested 
to see him. I answered that I had been waiting for him. He 
was welcome. Then we shook hands and he came in. I had him 
in my working room. I found it was not easy to begin the talk. 
So did he. He knew what he was supposed to speak about and 
he did not like it. Still he would speak. I knew that. He con- 
sidered it a duty. Now I sat behind my table. He sat in front 
of me, and began to talk about a boy named, let us say, Peter, 
who.had given him and the others to the Gestapo. That boy, 
he knew, was still free. There was no proof against him. I knew 
that too. We all knew that. I knew a great deal of details about 
the affair, but still that was not much, not enough for a real 
understanding of it. 
A few weeks before, I had seen that Peter. He appeared as a 
witness in the case of another ex-pupil of the Lycée, a nine- 
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teen-years-old slender saucy chap called Robert, let us say, 
who was convinced to have been an agent of the Gestapo. 
Peter had given a list to Robert. And all the pupils who were 
on the list had been arrested. Robert had been sentenced to 
twenty years’ hard labour. But Peter was let free. There was no 
proof. He had confessed about the list. But, he said, he had 
never known that Robert was an agent of the Gestapo, and he 
believed the list was to be used for some ‘resistance’ business. 
One could plainly see the lie. And why had he kept the list for 
more than two weeks in his pocket? Why had he told nothing 
to his comrades? Why had he done all this in secret? There was 
no answer to these questions. He said he did not know. And he 
was let free. There was no action against him. This is what my 
visitor could not understand. Well, his name was Maurice, let 
us say. I asked him whether he was to bring any action against 
Peter. He said he did not know. As to him, he would probably 
do nothing. He would have very much liked to meet the 
fellow, he said. And perhaps he would meet him. 

He had not to consider things from his own point of view 
only. He had to remember that many of his comrades were 
dead. He was not supposed to forget that. Never. And among 
the dead, one of his best friends, killed by the Germans just a 
few days before the ‘deliverance’ when the American troops 
arrived. They had killed him through an injection of ‘essence’, 
that means gas. Death was instantaneous. The deed had been 
accomplished in the lazaret. And that boy was his best friend. 
One day, that boy had shared with him a lump of sugar. Where 
he had drawn that lump of sugar from, nobody knew. But he 
had it. And he had kept it in his pocket all day long without 
touching it, waiting until his friend would be back from work. 
And then he had broken the lump into two pieces, and given 
one piece to his friend. ‘At the time,’ said Maurice, ‘I did not 
pay great attention to that. I would have done so myself. It 
seemed natural. But since, I have thought of it again. Especi- 
ally since he is dead.’-—‘Why did they kill him?’ I asked. ‘He 
was sick. He had been taken to the lazaret.’ —‘Did they kill 
many others that way?)—‘Very many.’—‘You saw that, did 
you?’—“I saw that.’ Maurice spoke very slowly. From the way 
he spoke one could understand that he was a very sensible and 
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honest young man. He knew what he meant, and thought 
before he spoke. And there was always in his looks that shy- 
ness. I ought not to call this shyness. Perhaps there is no other 
word.‘How long were you in Germany?’—‘More than a year,’ 
he said.—‘And always in a camp?’—‘Yes. Mauthausen.’ There 
was a pause. I had to speak slowly myself. He was becoming 
fidgety —‘You do not like to talk about that, do you?”—‘No,’ 
he said. ‘I cannot stand it very long.’—‘Then,’ I said, ‘let us 
drop it.-—‘No,’ he said. ‘You must know. You have to know. 
You are a writer.—‘Yes,’ I said. He was still shy, but he 
looked me in the face. We said nothing. 

- I wondered whether he knew about the shooting of three of 
his comrades. That shooting happened before the boys were 
taken to Germany. A week or so before they had heen arrested, 
a German officer had been killed in a small village near this 
town. He was quite alone at a station waiting for his train. He 
had been slaughtered with a knife, and his weapon had been 
stolen from him. That killing had no aim but to secure the 
weapon. The Gestapo made an inquiry, that led to the con- 
clusion that the German officer had been involved in some love 
affair and killed by a rival. They dropped the inquiry until 
the boys were arrested, and one of them, we never knew who 
he was, told them he knew the authors of that killing. The 
Germans resumed their inquiry and happened to find out that 
the weapon was in the possession of one of their prisoners, a boy 
named G. They found the weapon, a revolver. The boy also 
had a carbine. It was hidden in the house of one of his relatives 
in a village on the coast. They found the carbine. They took 
the boy to the village, and they compelled him to walk all 
through the village with his carbine on his shoulder. After 
that they took him back to the prison, and a few weeks later 
they shot him together with two others. 

I wondered whether Maurice knew that. I very slightly 
hinted to the facts. He knew very well. He had been in the same 
prison with the three boys for a long time, and he knew how 
they had been tortured. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I know all that. And 
the other fellow was also in the same prison with us. That 
Peter.’ ‘Did you know about the list he had given?>—‘We 
did.’—‘And what did you do?’—‘Nothing. Insult him. Keep 
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him aloof.’—‘Were you all together?>—‘For some time.’—‘And 
what did he say??—‘He said that was not true. He said he had 
not meant that.’—‘And he was turned free by the Germans?’— 
‘Yes. After a month or so.’—‘You had confidence in him be- 
fore, had you??—‘Not much. For a long time he had been a 
member of the Breton Autonomist Party. Pro-Germans were 
numerous in that party. He had recently left that Party and 
now he was for De Gaulle, he said.,-—‘And why did he do that, 
do you know?’—‘I do not.’—‘Money?’—‘I do not know. I do 
not believe so.,—Then he said nothing, and kept on saying 
nothing for a while.—‘Perhaps you want me to tell you about 
the camps in Germany?’ he resumed. And from that question, 
I guessed he was eager to get through and I said, ‘Yes. If you 
please.’ But once more I told him we could drop the talk, and 
resume it another day. If he wanted. He said no. And asked me 
whether I knew what that meant to fall in and keep in a very 
straight file, the Nazi being at the end of the file aiming with 
his rifle at any head that might have been just a little in or out. 
‘But did he ever shoot?’ I asked.—‘Yes.’—‘Did he ever kill 
anyone that way?’—‘Many.’ There were tears in the eyes of 
Maurice. And in mine. We said nothing. After a while he re- 
sumed. One of the prisoners tried to escape one night. Could 
not. Game back to the camp.—‘The sentry who caught him 
might have said nothing. It was night. It would have been very 
easy to let him get back to his block. Instead of that, the sentry 
called for help, although the prisoner was not fighting him. 
And how could he have? There came a party of Nazis. They 
killed the man on the spot, beating him to death with sticks. 
His skull was split wide open. One of the Nazis took the brain 
with his own hands and threw it on the belly of the dead. On 
the next morning, we were all ordered to pass before the 
corpse. I have seen that.’ 

Then came silence again. I heard Maurice breathe. All that 
was very oppressive. Then I asked—‘Who was that man they 
killed?’—‘A Russian,’ he said. After that we said nothing. 
None of us could speak. I thought he would speak no more 
about it and leave. The shyness was gone from his looks, but 
instead there was something strange in them. I could find 
no name for it. I had seen some other ‘déportés’ before, and 
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spoken with them, and there always was something strange 
in the way they looked at you, but not that sort of strangeness. 
I had met one on the train recently, also a young man, and 
that one always smiled while talking about Buchenwald. A 
strange smile, too. But a smile. Even when he talked to me 
about human meat. He did not use the word ‘meat’, he used a 
slang word for that, the French slang word ‘bidoche’, still more 
colloquial than real slang, meaning a poor quality of meat, 
that sort of meat they give you in the army. Someone in 
Buchenwald had offered to him ‘de la bidoche humaine’, that 
means human meat, if he had some cigarettes to give instead. 
He refused. Some of his companions did not. He said the thing 
was not so rare, and added: ‘We all know that!’... And 
always smiling. Maurice did not smile. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘that is 
enough.’—‘No,’ he answered. ‘I have something more to tell 
you.’—I wished he had not had. But I said: “Tell it, then.’ 

He said that one day, the Germans had taken them to a 
station. They were to travel. Before they were hoisted in the 
waggons, they had to leave all their clothes. They entered the 
waggons entirely naked, one hundred and forty of them per 
waggon and each waggon could contain forty bodies. These 
were closed goods waggons. Doors and windows were shut or 
blinded. And the train left. They did not know where to. 
‘After a short while, we were all choking, crushed more than 
sprats in a tin, the heat, the smell, were awful. No latrines. 
Besides, you could not even move. We were a jam. We had 
bread to eat, but not a drop of water. I suppose this was done 
on purpose. We felt hungry. We always felt hungry of course, 
but we could not swallow our bread. There was no water. And 
water was much more wanted than any solid. But no. Not even 
a drop. Some began to get crazy. We could not breathe. We 
were choking more and more and growing awfully tired, from 
the fact we could not sit even for a while. We had to keep 
standing. Any one who fell was in great danger of getting 
trodden to death. That happened to some. Not long after 
we had left. And some others getting more and more crazy 
began to fight their neighbours, and strangle them if they 
could. Some could. And when the train stopped for the first 
time, the Germans opened the door and drew out the corpses 
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That gave room. And we left again. The more corpses the 
Germans would draw out at the next station, the*more room 
there would be. So the killing went on. Strangling, mainly. 
And when the train came to the next station, the Germans 
drew some more corpses from the waggon. They said nothing. 
They did not care. Any “déporté’” could kill his mate, the 
Germans did not care. They did not even notice. Murder was 
free. So, the killing went on more than ever as soon as the train 
left. Out of the one hundred and forty we were at the be- 
ginning, forty were still living when we arrived after two days.’ 

He said no more. Our silence was the longest since we had 
begun that talk. I experienced once more how any new con- 
tact with ‘déportés’ always brought you more than you 
thought. There is no end, I said to myself. It always brings 
you more than you thought or expected. I.was oppressed. He 
too. Still I wanted to know how he had escaped that on the 
train. ‘With some of my comrades from the Lycée, he said, we 
had formed a very strong group in one corner of the waggon. 
We had to fight for our lives. We fought, and won.’ Then, 
came silence again. After a while: “That is enough. Let us stop 
that,* said I.— ‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘Now, I have enough. I can- 
not stand it any longer.—He was shivering.—‘All right,’ I 
said, ‘we won’t talk any more about it. I know you cannot 
stand it long. —‘Not more than a quarter of an hour,’ he said. 
—‘We have had more than that.’—‘Yes,’ he said. ‘But I am 
glad I told you.’—‘Now,’I said, ‘you are very young. Nineteen 
years old And you seem to have recovered your health.’—‘Not 
the health of my nerves.’-—I could guess it. That was obvious. 
‘What is it?’ I said.—‘Nerves,’ he answered. ‘Dreams.’—‘And 
what do you do for it?’>—‘Nothing.’ Of course. He does not, 
they do not believe in nerves. What is that, nerves? Fancy. 
When they come back, they get clothes, good food. They are 
taken back to their families. That’s all. People do not believe 
in nerves. Authorities do not either. Except if you are visibly 
frantic. Then, they lock you in. ‘What do you mean, saying 
your nerves are not all right?’ I asked.—‘When I came back 
in France, I felt nothing,’ he said.—‘Felt?>— ‘Yes. I had always 
thought it would be such a great joy. And it was no joy at all.’ 
—‘How that?’—‘I could not feel. All was indifferent to me.’— 
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‘Even when you saw your mother and father again?’ He 
thought a little and said: ‘Yes. Even then.’—He hesitated and 
added: ‘I thought and said to myself that I would never be able 
to love again.’ His voice had lowered. There was a pause. I 
resumed: ‘You said: “I thought.”’ That means you do not think 
any more that way, do you?’—— ‘No,’ he said. ‘I begin to believe 
I will become able again. ’ My voice had lowered too. ‘You 
will,’ I said. “You are so young.’—‘Nineteen years old.’—‘You 
aly will.’—‘T hope,’ he said. ‘But now, that is enough. I 
must leave.’ He got up. So did I. ‘Will you call again?>—‘I 
don’t know,’ he said.—‘Is that too much foryou?>—‘He thought 
and said: ‘Too much, no. Much. And I have some work to do.’ 
—What sort of work?’—‘School work. My memory has be- 
come very poor. I have no hatred, you know. I wish I had no 
hatred. But sometimes I think we ought to kill them all.’ We 
left the room. Now, he was standing on my threshold again, 
ready to leave, and not leaving. We said nothing. Of course he 
did not mean what he had just said about killing them all. ‘Of 
course I do not mean that. Of course not. But I do not know 
what to do.’—‘To do?’—‘Ought to be done,’ he corrected. I 
‘did not know either. ‘Perhaps it is too soon,’ I said. ‘Perhaps 
we have not thought the matter over yet. Not understood it. 
I don’t know.’ He did not answer. He was thinking. “Did any 
’ German act humanly towards you?’ I asked. ‘Yes,’ he said. 
‘A sentry once threw me some bread. That was life. He sent 
the bread rolling over the ground like a ball and the bread 
came to my feet. But the sentry did not say a word, did not 
even look at me.’—‘Did the civilians know about it?’—‘That 
I cannot tell. We never saw them. We had no contact with 
them. I wish I could forget all that.’ Something of the shyness 
I had first noticed in his look had come back. We shook hands. 
He left, not telling whether he would call again or not. I 
thought he would not, at least for some time. I felt somewhat 
ashamed, I could not tell exactly why. Would not. 


CEREMONIES OF BRAVERY 


“, .. Nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his nature.” 
‘“‘What the sun compoundeth, fire analyseth, not transmuteth.” 
Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia. 


An EXPLORATION OF COURAGE 
or 
VARIATIONS UPON VALOUR 
for 
Tue Memory OF FRED RICHES 


by PETER HELLINGS 


I 
This is a fireman fantasy— 
To be read 
In the light of funeral pyres, the uneasy 
Skeleton of black and red 


Twisted, intertwined girders, 

Crushed desire 

And the amorphous mounds of microscopic murders 
Lit by heroic fire. 


The first bombs fell like thunder 

Without rain, 

The dark land echoing with the crash of wonder : 
A great blaze in the brain 


And the whole town takes fire ; 

Flaming, a rose 

Lights up the enormous skyline of desire : 
Axe, helmet and hose 


Assume gigantic proportions 

In the mind, 

Expand to dominate like long dreamed distortions 
The desire they defined, 


And all the unconscious states 
Of oppression 
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And impocence rise like a rabble of secret hates 
Long haunting a holy mission. 


For the helmet’s authority raised 

In silhouette 

On the skyline of centuries all men have bowed down to and 
praised 

Is transformed to a terrible threat, 


And symbolical radiance glows 

Upon earth unaware : 

The giant axe, the helmet and hundred-foot hose 
Stand out in a night of despair. 


II 
The murderous blade is swung 
In great curves 
At the doors and windows of houses where wires are strung 
Like tautened or severed nerves : 


The bright blade splinters wood 

And shatters glass 

On pavements where the unsplintered children stood 
And watched grave people pass. 


Now fire bursts like a rose, 

And the marriage 

Of male and female in the couplings of writhing hose 
Grows to a turbulent image 


Of impassioned, improdigal desire : 

The lust 

Of a column of foam to quench an incredible fire 
And reduce it to ashes and dust. 


For this recurring theme 
Of heroes 
And heroines is rooted in nightmare and dream : 
Axe, helmet and hose 
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Become the dark images 

Of the double 

Lives, the conjuror’s buried skeleton marriages 
Unearthed from the rubble 


Of collapsed cathedrals 

And halls 

Blown to a blazing oblivion of bones and skulls 
In a horror of flaming walls 


Towering in the terrible hysteria 

Of loosened tongues 

That confess and condemn in the cells of the interior 
Mind where mankind belongs. 


III 
This is a fireman fantasy 
I repeat— 
To be read in the glare of disaster in no great heresy ; 
The fallacy of defeat 


Is implicit in flame’s delight : 

The infernal 

Fascination of bravery ablaze in a bitter night 
Is not to be made eternal 


Nor courage encouraged alone : 

For the dread 

And the daring of danger is rooted in fibre and bone, 
And familiar skies turn red. 


What once was admitted joy 

May lure 

Man to heroic death and utterly destroy 
All evidence of allure, 


And those who return are aware 
Of no fear 
Or frenzy of fire in the element they dare, 
But always and only the clear 
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Necessity of essential action 

In the heart 

Of flame, whose fatal yet fortunate attraction 
Drives reason to depart. 


For courage is kindled desire 

Or the blind 

Exaltation of bitterness all murderous deeds inspire 
In the dramatic mind 


Where bravery burns like a name 

In green disguise, 

A splendour of spirit tinged with disaster of fame 
The ignorant heart denies. 


IV 
But to-night such bravery blazes 
In man, as seems 
A bloodier beauty than was honoured with ancient praises, 
Whose possession mankind esteems 


Above knowledge or fortunate fame : 

Yet a sacrifice 

Fantastic as figureheads: a glow of foreboding flame 
Ablaze on a lake of ice. 


For the menace of man is contagious, 

And the stammer of wars 

Has grown to a spiritual explosion of outrageous 
Power, as the battle draws 


Each day closer to cities 

Where silent men 

Sat all night writing our humanities. 
Courage was kindled then 


In schools of skill and learning : 
But bravery 
Allied to bitterness and brutality is a mere burning 
Reduction to spiritual slavery. 
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Courage is still the soil 

Of our catastrophes, 

Out of whose wild fertility man struck oil, 
And raised to praise grim trophies 


Of a distorted admiration, 

Man’s image 

Blindly worshipping heroism: a celebration 
Prophetic of our age 


And our final fanatic beauty : 

These fetishes 

Of fame and bravery born of deformed duty 
On whose fool fire man perishes. 


\Yé 
In that night’s raid 
Such resolution 
As one sees rarely in revolution was displayed 
In fiery dissolution. 


But, the raid over, 

Dawn broke 

And through the gutted city each new-discovered Idver 
Went walking, and no-one spoke. 


The streets were ruinous 

With desolation 

Of debris and demolition of doomed house 
Uncovering such revelation 


Of dead men’s treasuries 

In buried rooms 

As life alone perpetuates: miseries 
And gaieties of bridegrooms. 


For during their dark despair 

The city’s light 

Was luminous with elation: none could share 
Their durable delight, 
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Or bare such fearless sights: 

Cold snow, 

The magnificent blackness of the dramatic nights, 
And the town’s heart aglow. 


But after, when dawn broke 

On smoking metal, 

After the trial by fire the clear brain spoke 
Of conviction and acquittal; 


For these are the roots and soil 

Of these events, 

The guilt of ashes and bravery’s burnt-out oil, 
And fire-worn cerements. 


VI 
This is a fireman fantasy 
I insist— 
Red in the light of lament and unnatural ecstasy 
All men have the power to resist. 


For the image of man is no longer 

The taper 

Burning by bedside and quietly growing stronger 
As the night grows deeper 


And the home and the heart more humble; 


We know 
The echo of man is a distant and devilish rumble 


Resounding over the snow, 


And the image of man is a flare 
That illumines the dead 
Floating in ghostly and most maddening circles to where 


Earth is discoloured by dread. 


Yet each double image exposed 
In the glare 
Of consuming convictions of guilt is unnaturally posed: 
The images we bare 
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Are rooted in heritage 

And the spiritual 

Nature of man fanned to fantastic rage 
By incantation and wild ritual; 


And now at last it appears 

That man 

Is a synthesis, who reflecting on fire, steers 
The most improbable course he can 


Past the falling house of ill fame 

And the once-enjoyed 

Gardens of pleasure, through streets of dialectical flame 
In whose image he is destroyed. 


VII 
This, then, the celebration, 
Draws to its close: 
Each church and household suffering transformation 
Is holy with heroes. 


Out of its dark retreats 

The ceremony moves, 

Cortége of coronations and defeats, 
Triumphing hates and loves 


Where the féted firemen came 

Out of the caves 

Of oblivion, leaping to unpremeditated fame 
And finding fantastic graves. 


Our friend our enemy that night, 

Whose bombs released 

Trapped love and loyalty in denied delight 
Haunting harlot and priest. 


For our enemy’s resolute flight 
Is a paradox 
Of powerful perplexity, whose resolution might 
Illumine the heart that mocks 
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Our deceptive heritage: 

The source 

Of all freedom and the final and firelit stage 
Of fanatical applause. 


Thus then, the ceremony ends; 

The shouting dies 

Down streets of remembered heroism man defends 
Revealing truth that lies 


Under the twisted mettle 

Men laid low. 

In our conviction is our sole acquittal, 
And, in our guilt, we glow. 
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(A film scenario) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


Text of songs by V. LuGovsky 
(Translated by HERBERT MARSHALL) 


(NotE.—The film is in two parts. This is the second half of the first part. 
The first half appeared in Nos. 99 and 100.—EpIrTor.) 


The Palace Corridors 


4 Pee roar of the music gradually merges into the gloomy 
ringing of a bell. 

And now the people are standing silent by the Tsar’s 
Chamber. 

On the stairs and in the corridors. 

In distress Rasmussen stands there, with knees bent. 
Virodkov, too. 

The Boyars stand silent in the chambers. 

Under the arches stand the saddened merchants Stroganovs. 

And right in the background, at the bottom of the stairs, 
in the dark uniform of a soldier—the Commander Alexei 
Basmanov. 

In the reception chamber are the Ambassadors. 

Here east and west mingle: England and Persia, Siberia 
and Italy. 

The Foreigners whisper amongst themselves: 

‘How is the Tsar?’ 

“How is the health of the Tsar of Muscovy?’ 

“The Tsar is ill.’ 

The word ‘Tsar’ is pronounced by all of them with special 
respect and anxiety. 

A young foreigner explains to someone: 

“Even as he returned from Kazan, the Tsar fell ill.’ 

The Livonian Ambassador says to him sarcastically: 

“So even for you now he is Tsar?’ 

The foreigner turns away in annoyance. 

A group of Boyars. A little to one side—Kurbsky. 
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In the midst of the Boyars-Euphrosinia Staritsky. 

She says with a sigh: 

‘Just is God who exalted above all others the Prince of 
Moscow and now lays him low...” 

Kurbsky stands lost in thought. 

Alongside of him a voice is heard: 

“Well, Prince, always second? .. .’ 

Kurbsky turns round. 

Before him—Euphrosinia Staritsky laughing soundlessly. 

“You loved Anastasia—Ivan took her! You won Kazan— 
Ivan took it! For him—glory, for you...’ 

She underlines maliciously: 

. In view of your service to the Sovereign they will carve 

off a tiny piece of land...’ 

Then, sharply changing her intonation, she continues 
swiftly: 

“You conquered Kazan for Ivan to the detriment of the 
Boyars, on your own head be it...’ 

Kurbsky turns away in annoyance. 

But the voice of Euphrosinia goes on: 

‘And you won’t carry that head for long...” 

Kurbsky is suddenly all alert. 

Euphrosinia continues pointedly: 

‘The Tsar will not soon forget that arrow at Kazan...’ 

Kurbsky turns round angrily. 

Euphrosinia holds him by the arm and looking him straight 
in the eye says: 

‘Should he forget . . . there is someone to remind him!’ 

They both suddenly start and look alongside: 

close by them on the stairs goes slowly the shadow of 
Malyuta (Gregory Skuratov—Belsky). 

Euphrosinia whispers into the ear of Kurbsky: 

‘With Ivan alive Kurbsky cannot live...’ 

Malyuta disappears from view. 

‘But God is merciful!’ 
—added Euphrosinia and pointed to the procession pessne 
into the inner chamber of the Tsar. 

Leading is Metropolitan Pimen with the Bread and the 


Wine. 
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Following him are seven Priests carrying a black monastic 
habit. 

Monks with lighted candles. 

The Deacon explains to the foreigners: 

‘They have gone to administer extreme unction to the 
sarees: 

One foreigner explains to another: 

‘They do that only before death...’ 

A single bell tolls monotonously. 

The monks sing the 50th Psalm: ‘Have mercy upon me, O 
God!’ 

The Procession disappears into the inner chamber. 

Far off is heard: 

‘Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin...’ 

It dies away: 

The door is closed. 

Complete silence. 

Dolefully tolls the single bell. 

Alone, darkly clad amidst the luxury, sadly stands Bas- 
manov. 

Euphrosinia asks Kurbsky sternly: 

“To whom will you swear allegiance?’ 

Kurbsky in surprise answers : 

“To the heir Dimitri—the son of Ivan...” 

‘And Anastasia!’ 
—interrupted Euphrosinia. 

“You aspire to be Telepnyov to Ivan’s widow?’ 

Kurbsky turns away offended. 

“Beware, Prince, do not go too far!’ 

And after a pause she added: 

“Swear allegiance to Vladimir Andreyevitch!’ 

Kurbsky glances at her questioningly, and then looks 
across the chamber. 

In the corner sits Vladimir Andreyevitch . . . 

With a look of complete blissfulness he is catching flies. 

But try as he can he fails to catch one. 

His aim always misses. 

Kurbsky looks mockingly from him to Euphrosinia. 
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Euphrosinia understands his thoughts. 

And says crudely: 

“Therefore swear!’ 

Then added heatedly: ‘Such as you cannot be bought with 
gold. For you nothing less than a kingdom. Under Vladimir 
you will govern Muscovy .. .’ 

Then more in anger than in sorrow she added: 

‘His mind is afflicted, he is worse than a child...’ 

Vladimir is still trying to catch, and missing, flies. 

Euphrosinia concluded: “You will be complete master . . .’ 

In the bedchamber of Ivan extreme unction is being ad- 
ministered. 

Pimen takes the New Testament. 

Opens its pages, bends it and ‘places its pages on the head 
of the sick one, as if it were the hand of the Saviour himself 
touching and curing his sicknesses.’ 

The face of Ivan is covered by the New Testament. 

It is held up by seven priests. 

Seven candles are burning in their hands. 

The pallid lips of Ivan mutter unceasingly from under the 
New Testament: 

‘God have mercy on my soul... 

God have mercy on my soul... 

God have mercy on my soul.’ 

His hands are crossed on his chest. 

The choir of seven priests chant... 

Anastasia cries. 

In the depth of the chamber Vladimir is still trying to catch 
flies, and as persistently fails. 

Beside him is the Boyar Peninsky and the treasurer Mikita 
Funikov. 

They both watch Euphrosinia with Kurbsky: 

‘Is the old woman prevailing?’ 

‘Ah that would be excellent!’ 

‘They would all follow Kurbsky. As it is—twist and turn.’ 

Euphrosinia bends to Kurbsky: ‘Swear allegiance to Vladi- 
mir!’ 

They both turn round. 

From behind a staircase pillar Malyuta is watching them. 
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Kurbsky grabs Euphrosinia by the arm: ‘Did he hear?” 

But Euphrosinia answers reassuringly: ‘He will not be able 
tO Treportitwess: 

From the inner chamber Pimen and the monks emerge with 
the Holy Communion. 

Malyuta calls the Boyars: ‘The Tsar summons you.’ 

The Boyars move towards the inner chamber. Following 
them with head raised in queenly fashion comes Euphrosinia, 
the old Peninsky, Funikov, Vladimir Andreyevitch. 

Head erect Euphrosinia strides forward with royal mien. 
Before her as before a Tsarina the Boyars respectfully give way. 

They allow her to lead. Only one has not moved from her 
path, plain and homely in dark military clothes—Basmanov. 

Transfixed with sorrow, he does not take his eyes from the 
Tsar’s door. 

Euphrosinia does not notice him. 

The powerful old woman bears down on him. 

Her brows contract angrily. 

With her staff she edges Basmanov aside: 

silently, respectfully Basmanov moves to one side. 

He stands aside from the flood of pomp, gold, and Boyars. 

Suddenly by Kurbsky the dark figure of the Livonian Am- 
bassador appeared: ‘If anything happens—King Sigismund 
will always be glad. He needs clever Military Commanders. 
The King has great plans...’ 

Kurbsky passes by him towards the Tsar’s Bedchamber. 


The Bedchamber of Ivan 
Ivan lies in a fever. 
At the side of his bed is Anastasia. 
Near by is a cradle with the little Dimitri. 
In a corner the stern Malyuta. 
Under an Ikon case the black monastic habit is prepared. 
Seven candles stuck into grain are burning. 
At the head of the bed of Ivan is a tall Solovetsky monk. 
The Boyars enter. 
Ivan hardly moving his lips says with great difficulty: 
“The end has come, I bid farewell to this world ... Swear 
allegiance to the legitimate heir... Dimitri. . .’ 
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Ivan grows weaker. 

Anastasia cries. 

Euphrosinia Staritsky and Vladimir Andreyevitch look at 
him challengingly. 

Ivan sees refusal in their eyes. 

He raises himself on the bed. He is supported by Ana- 
stasia. 

Ivan pleads: 

“Kiss the cross in allegiance to my son Dimitri. . .’ 

The Boyars are silent. 

Ivan implores them: ‘Kiss the cross to my son...’ 

The Boyars are silent. 

Ivan with tears in his eyes persuades them. 

‘Not for myself. Not for my son: 

But for Russian Earth I beg you. Only a. united lawful 
dynasty can protect Moscow from enemies. 

From carnage. 

Else the Tartars will invade again. 

The Poles and Livonians encroach!’ 

The Boyars are silent. 

Ivan rises from the bed, throws himself on his knees. 

On his knees in tears he appeals to the Boyars. 

He appeals to each in turn: 

‘Shuisky Ivan, Shanyatov Peter... 

Rostovsky Semen...” 

The Boyars turn away. 

Still more feverishly, still more desperately, Ivan appeals to 
the Boyars: 

‘Ivan Ivanovitch—Turuntai-Pronsky set an example!’ 

Turuntai is silent. 

‘Nimoi—Obolinsky! Why are you silent?’ 

Obolinsky turns away. 

‘Kurletov! Funikov!’ 

A terrible attack of rage chokes Ivan. 

He raises himself to his feet. 

He shouts to the Boyars: 

‘For this you will be eternally damned!’ 

He loses consciousness. 

Falls. 
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No one goes to help him, save only Anastasia, and Malyuta, 
carefully lifting Ivan’s feet on to the bed. 

Ivan is in a dead faint. 

Then suddenly forgetting her timidity, pale Anastasia draws 
herself up and turns to the Boyars saying: 

‘Only in Dimitri his son lies salvation. 

‘If there be no united power, then be as strong, be as brave, 
be as wise as you will—but your rule is doomed to chaos: 

‘Hating each the other you will be but slaves of foreign 
powers!’ 

Anastasia’s cheeks are burning. ; 

Her face lights up with conviction, her paleness has left her. 

The dove defends her young. 

For the great work of her mate she stands like an eagle. 

From the door Kurbsky stands adoring Anastasia but hear- 
ing not a word. 

Euphrosinia moves forward like an infuriated tigress. 

An infuriated tigress bears down on the dove. 

A mother—on to a mother rising to defend their young. 

“Never shall we Boyars of glorious ancient lineage be under 
the heel of a Glinsky!’ 

The Boyars look on with sympathy: 

‘Allegiance must be sworn to Vladimir Andreyevitch.’ 

Mother advances on to mother. 

Mother retreats from mother. 

Mother looks at mother with eyes of hate... 

Anastasia covers the cradle of the heir with her body. 

Dimitri sleeps peacefully. 

Ivan lies motionless. 

Vladimir sniggers. 

The Boyars’ rumble grows louder: 

‘Allegiance must be sworn to Prince Vladimir Andreye- 
vitch.’ 

Euphrosinia snarls. 

Advances on to the Tsarina. 

Anastasia defensively covers Dimitri with her body. 

A shudder runs through Ivan, but he still lies motionless. 
Only his fingers dig deep into the blanket. 

Kurbsky comes in the door. His eyes meet Anastasia’s. 
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Anastasia looks at him imploringly, her eyes asking his pro- 
tection. 

Kurbsky stands between the Tsarina and Euphrosinia. 

He looks at Ivan. 

Behind Kurbsky stands Malyuta, watching him with blood- 
shot eyes. 

And the elder Boyar Peninsky, in the retinue of the Starit- 
skys, expresses their common desire: 

‘Power must be vested in a Boyar-Tsar! 

‘So that Boyars’ shall wield the power! 

‘And the Boyars’ will prevail!’ 

The clumsy lout—Prince Vladimir Andreyevitch simpers 
with satisfaction. 

And Euphrosinia cries: ‘Swear allegiance to Vladimir!’ 

Ivan shudders. 

And then lies like one dead. 

Kurbsky looks steadily into his face. 

Bending over Ivan. 

The deathly, stonelike face of Ivan. 

Only drops of cold sweat on his brow. 

Kurbsky is reassured. 

He looks away. 

Breaks into the hubbub of the Boyars. 

Glancing at Anastasia, he indicates they all should leave the 
chamber. 

Noisily the Boyars leave. 

Kurbsky following. 

As if stung, Ivan raises himself up on his elbow, watching 
their exit. 

The Tsar is in a fever, but the life in his look would equal, at 
least, three. 

Malyuta jumps forward. 

Anastasia goes to Ivan. 

Lays him down. 

Malyuta stands quiet watching Ivan. 

(Fade out.) 

Suddenly the outside door of the bedchamber opens. 

There, very weak, leaning on Anastasia and Malyuta, appears 
Tsar Ivan. 
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‘The Holy Sacrament brought me succour .. .’ 
The Boyars are alarmed. 
Ivan goes up to Kurbsky. 
Andrey stands before the Tsar in fear. 
Says Ivan: ‘You were first before the Tsar. 
‘But you shall be raised still higher. 
‘I appoint you to the most honoured post. 
‘We have finished with Kazan and the East; and you— 
Kurbsky—will lead the Russian Army . .. to the West! 
‘To Livonia! To the sea!’ 
He embraces Kurbsky. 
And then it seems as if the voice of his old nurse is heard: 
‘Ocean-sea, 
azure sea, 
azure Sea, 
Russian sea...’ 
Over the shoulder of Ivan, Kurbsky meets the look of Anas- 
tasia. 
Her bright eyes darken: she sees into the very soul of the 
Prince. 
Then with a brusque gesture she turns her gaze away from 
him. 
Kurbsky turns aside also. 
His eyes meet Malyuta’s. 
Malyuta’s face is filled with distrust. 
His eyes flash hatred. 
Kurbsky looks down. 
And hurriedly bows to Ivan. 
All cry ‘Glory!’ to Kurbsky. 
Ivan continues: ‘And to protect our southern borders from 
the Crimean Khan...’ 
All stop breathing: to whom will the Tsar give this great 
honour? 
Ivan goes on: *. . . I appoint Alexei Basmanov.’ 
“Who? Who’s he?’ went along the rows of the astounded 
corpulent Boyars. 
Modestly in the door appears Basmanov. 
He is dressed very plainly: in dark, military clothes... 
All look at him in astonishment. 
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But looking neither right nor left Basmanov goes up to Ivan. 

Bends his knee. 

The Tsar places his hand on the shoulder of Basmanov. 

Leaning on him. 

With heavy gaze the Tsar looks around at those present... 
(Slow fade out.) 
(Swift fade in.) 


The Chamber of the Staritskys 

‘The Tsar trusts no one!’ 

‘The Tsar no longer trusts the Boyars!’ 

‘He confers favours on unknown upstarts.’ 

“Them he trusts!’ 

The Boyars are complaining to Euphrosinia. 

In their midst Euphrosinia stands like a woman of stone. 
‘I know,’ she says. 

“The ancient manor lands he transfers to new upstarts!’ 

“Boyars are persecuted!’ 

“Schenyatov has been seized!’ 

“Kurletov also.’ | 

‘I know,’ says Euphrosinia. 

‘I shall fly,’ piercingly cries Turguntai-Pronsky. 

‘I cannot bear it. I am afraid. I shall fly to Lithuania.’ 

‘Ivan Ivanovitch, for shame,’ says Euphrosinia, 

“The Metropolitan Pimen is interceding with the Tsar.’ 

The door is flung open. 

The Metropolitan himself is in the doorway. 

Quickly enters the Chamber. 

And collapses on to a low form. 

Euphrosinia runs to him. 

The rest group around. 

Pimen speaks, breathing heavily, maybe from running, 
maybe from anger: 

‘The Tsar spares no one.. .!’ 

‘I, Metropolitan Pimen, his Confessor, have been deprived 
of my office and am being sent from Moscow to Novgorod...’ 

‘I shall fly,’ cries Turguntai-Pronsky: ‘I swear on the Holy 
Cross—I shall fly!’ 

“Those who are cowards—let them fly,’ 
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The old Staritsky cries furiously behind him, 

‘Those who remain will fight!’ 

Two Boyars run hurriedly behind Turguntai . . . 

The rest gather round Pimen. 

Pimen says heatedly: ‘While Kurbsky, the Tsar’s nearest 
friend is far away, we must take the Tsar firmly in hand!’ 

Euphrosinia says in an aside: ‘We shall yet learn the price 
of Kurbsky’s friendship . . .’ 

‘We must curb his power!’ 

‘Oppose the Tsar’s military campaigns!’ 

‘Refuse to pay taxes for the Livonian war!’ 

Pimen instructs: ‘Above all we must take Anastasia away 
from Ivan...’ 

Everyone cast their eyes down. Looking in front of them- 
selves. 

‘That I shall take upon myself,’ says Euphrosinia. 

She sinks to her knees before the Ikon. 

Making the sign of the cross with sweeping gesture... 

(Fade out.) 


The Mansion of Ivan 

Noise. Swearing. 

Dishes are smashed. 

Things hurled about. 

Ivan is in a fit of temper. 

That is why people are running apprehensively along corri- 
dors and stairs. 

Retainers and serving-men of the Tsar tremble in fear. 

In a fury, foaming at the mouth, Ivan cries: “The maritime 
cities . . . the Baltic Cities I must have!’ 

He runs over to silver models of Riga, Narva, and Revel. 

On the models the Coats of Arms of Sweden and Livonia 
stand out insolently. 

‘Revel, Riga, Narva I need!’ 

The sight of the Coats of Arms infuriates him. 

‘Again the Livonians and the Hanseatic League have de- 
tained English ships! 

*My cannon are left without lead, tin, sulphur, and skilled 
craftsmen!’ 
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Ivan seizes hold of silver Revel: 

‘Revel! You will be mine!’ 

Silver Revel‘crashes to the ground. 

Smashes to bits. 

Ivan stamps on the fragments: 

‘Once more shall you be called by a Russian name: 
Kolivan.’ 

Alongside in her bedchamber Anastasia is ill. 

She lies in a burning fever. 

Like a black crow Euphrosinia Staritsky sits over her. 

Never taking her eyes off the sick one. 

The cries and noise of Ivan’s anger reach Anastasia. 

Anastasia tries to rise, to go to Ivan: 

‘Let me go to the Tsar . . . He needs me. I must help him!’ 

Euphrosinia does not let her go. 

Once more lays her back in the bed. 

Herself listens. 

The noise dies down. 

In Ivan’s chamber. 

Ivan stands in a sweat of fury. 

Breathing heavily. 

Throws himself into an arm-chair. 

He takes a breath. 

His voice changes. 

His anger dies down. 

He says thickly to a clever-looking man standing at the side: 

‘You see, Pepeya, how necessary that military alliance is to 
me!’ 

He pushes over to him a luxurious set of chessmen: 

‘Present this gift to our sweet sister, Elizabeth of England. 
And with these chessmen explain to her .. .’ 

Osip Pepeya places the figures in a silken kerchief. . 

‘How her English ships avoiding the Baltic Sea . . . can sail 


to us by the White Sea . . . and outwit both Germans and 
Livonians. 

‘And remind her that Tsar Ivan of Muscovy is sole merchant 
here! 


‘He holds all trade in his own hands! 
‘To whom he wishes profit can be given. 
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‘To whom he objects will not enter my State. To whom he 
loves he will open the road to the East.’ 

He goes to the Emissary, dismisses him, and then cries in his 
wake: 

‘And look out, don’t drink too much, Pepeya. When the 
wine’s in, the wit’s out...’ 

Pepeya bows low and goes out. 

Through the windows—rain. 

It is cold. 

The Tsar shivers. 

Wraps himself in his mantle. 

Alongside in the bedchamber Euphrosinia Staritsky still sits 
like a black crow over Anastasia. 

She watches the Tsar through the door. 

Stands back. 

Hides in the stairway. 

Ivan enters the bedchamber. 

Over Anastasia hangs the ever-burning Ikon lamp. 

Around are tapestries embroidered by the Tsaritsa’s own 
hands. 

Ivan’s head bends over Anastasia. 

‘Tsar Ivan is troubled?’ says the Tsaritsa. 

She strokes Ivan’s hair. 

Through her sickness comforts the Tsar. 

Ivan speaks: ‘I can trust no one! Kurbsky is far away fight- 
ing the Livonians. Fedor Kolychev is still further away—in a 
monastery. I have only you!’ 

He bends nearer. 

For a moment he wants to forget his troubles. 

But they will not let the Tsar forget. 

They will not let the Tsar rest. 

They run in with messages: 

‘From Basmanov in Riazan!’ 

Ivan jumps up. 

Peers eagerly into the message. 

Reads: “Them again!’ 

He complains passionately to Anastasia: ‘Again the Boyars 
are flouting our decrees! Betraying our Russian Land! 

They refuse to let Basmanov defend Riazan.. . 
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And are ready to surrender the town to the Crimean Khan!’ 
Anastasia says: ‘Be firm!’ 

Euphrosinia listens furiously in the darkness to the words of 

the Tsarina. 

She rummages under the black shawl on her breast. 
Searching for something... 

Ivan rises. 

Saying heatedly: ‘The Boyars I’ll grip with an iron hand. 
Land shall be given for State services only!’ 

Euphrosinia’s eyes flash with fury and determination. She 

glides furtively through the door... 

Malyuta runs up. 

Whispers to the Tsar: 

‘Woe! The Russian Army at Nevel has been defeated! 
Adding significantly: ‘Defeated by Kurbsky.’ 

Ivan starts back. 

Anastasia cries out. 

Euphrosinia slips back into the chamber. 

Anastasia senses something dreadfully wrong. 

She is taken worse. 

She twists and turns in the bed until she hangs over the side. 
Near the floor she whispers: ‘Surely not... surely not...’ 
In the corner Euphrosinia stands like a black shadow. 

In her hand she holds a cup covered with a kerchief. . . 
Ivan rushes over to help Anastasia, to give her drink. 

He picks up a cup. 

It is empty. 

He stumbles, searching for water. 

Carefully Euphrosinia places her cup in Ivan’s path. 
Herself watching Malyuta out of the corner of her eye. 

But Malyuta sees nothing. 

He is lost in heavy thought. 

Ivan picks up the cup. 

Takes it to the Tsarina. 

Euphrosinia hides in the corner and watches. 

Anastasia drinks thirstily from the cup. 
Her frightened eyes wide open. 

Ivan holds the cup solicitously. 

In the corner Euphrosinia crosses herself. 
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A tiny cross. 
Whispering: ‘There is still a God in Russia.’ 
Hastily hides in her bosom the empty phial. 


Slips away silently in the darkness. .. . 
(Fade out.) 


(To be continued.) 
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(To Sigmund Freud) 


Tiel) 


(NorEe.—Previous excerpts from H. D.’s Memoirs of her work with Pro- 
JSessor Freud appeared in our issues for May, June, August, and September 
last year.—EDITOorR.) 


LXXIV 


HAVE Said that these impressions must take me, rather than 

I, the impressions. The first impression of all takes me back 
to the beginning, to my first session with the Professor. Paula 
has opened the door (though I did not then know that the 
pretty little Viennese maid was called Paula). She has divested 
me of my coat and made some welcoming remark, which has 
slightly embarassed me, as I am thinking English thoughts and 
only English words came to prompt me. She has shown me: 
into the waiting-room with the lace-curtains at the window, 
with framed photographs of celebrities, some known person- 
ally to me; Dr. Havelock Ellis and Dr. Hanns Sachs gaze at 
me, familiar but a little distorted in their frames under the re- 
flecting glass. There is the modest, treasured framed diploma: 
from the small New England university, which I examined 
later, and the macabre detailed, Dtiresque symbolic drawing, 
a Buried Alive or of some such school of thought. I wait in this 
room. I know that Professor Sigmund Freud will open the 
door which faces me. Although I know this and have been pre- 
paring for some months for this ordeal, I am none the less 
taken aback, surprised, shocked even, when the door opens. 
It seems to me, after my time of waiting, that he appears too 
suddenly. 

Automatically, I walk through the door. It closes. Sigmund 
Freud does not speak. He is waiting for me to say something. 
I cannot speak. I look round the room. A lover of Greek art, 
I am automatically taking stock of the room’s contents. Price- 
lessly lovely objects are displayed here on the shelves to right, 
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to left of me. I have been told about the Professor, his family, 
his way of life. I have heard certain personal anecdotes not 
available to the general readers of his books. I have heard him 
lovingly criticized by his adorers and soundly be-rated by his 
enemies. I know that he had a very grave recurrence of a 
former serious illness, some five years or so ago, and was again 
operated on for that particularly pernicious form of cancer of 
the mouth or tongue, and that by a miracle (to the amazement 
of the specialists) he recovered. It seems to me, in some curious 
way, that we were both ‘miraculously saved’ for some purpose. 
But all this is a feeling, an atmosphere—something that I 
realize or perceive, but do not actually put into words or 
thoughts. I could not have said this, even if I had, at that 
moment, realized it. I do know that it is a great privilege to be 
here, this I do actually realize. I am here because Dr. Sachs 
suggested my coming here and wrote the Professor about me. 
Dr. Sachs had talked lovingly about the Professor, and some- 
times in gentle 1rony, had spoken of the ‘poor Frau Professor’. 
But no one had told me that this room was lined with treasures. 
I was to greet the Old Man of the Sea, but no one had told me 
of the treasures he had salvaged from the sea-depth. 


LXXV 


He is at home here. He is part and parcel of these treasures. 
I have come a long way, I have brought nothing with me. He 
has his family, the tradition of an unbroken family, reaching 
back through this old heart of the Roman Empire, further into 
the Holy Land. 


O Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land. 


He is the infinitely old symbol, weighing the soul, Psyche in 
the Balance. Does the Soul, passing the portals of life, entering 
the House of Eternity, greet the Keeper of the Door? It seems 
so. I should have thought the Door Keeper, at home beyond 
the threshold, might have greeted the shivering soul. Not so 
the Professor. But waiting and finding that I would not or 
could not speak, he uttered. What he said—and I thought a 
little sadly—was ‘you are the only person who has ever come 
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into this room and looked at the things in the room, before 
looking at me.’ 

But worse was to come. A little lion-like creature came 
padding toward me—a lioness, as it happened. She had 
emerged from the inner sanctum or manifested from under or 
behind the couch; anyhow, she continued her course across the 
carpet. Embarrassed, shy, overwhelmed, I bend down to greet 
this creature. But the Professor says, ‘Do not touch her—she 
snaps—she is very difficult with strangers.’ Strangers? Is the Soul 
crossing the threshold, a stranger to the Door Keeper? It 
appears so. But though no accredited dog-lover, I like dogs 
and they oddly and sometimes unexpectedly ‘take’ to me. If 
this is an exception, I am ready to take the risk. Unintimidated 
but distressed by the Professor’s somewhat forbidding manner, 
I not only continue my gesture toward the little chow, but 
crouch on the floor, so that she can snap the better, if she wants 
to. Yo-fi—her name is Yo-fi—snuggles her nose into my hand 
and nozzles her head, in delicate sympathy, against my 
shoulder. 


LXXVI 


So again I can say the Professor was not always right. That’ 
is, yes, he was always right in his judgments, but my form of 
rightness, my intuition sometimes functioned by that split- 
second (that makes all the difference in spiritual time-compu- 
tations) the quicker. I was swifter in some intuitive instances, 
and sometimes a small tendril of a root from that great 
common Tree of Knowledge, went deeper into the sub-soil. 
His were the great giant roots of that tree, but mine with hair- 
like almost invisible feelers, sometimes quivered a warning or 
resolved a problem, as for instance at the impact of that word 
stranger. ‘We'll show him,’ retorts the invisible intuitive rootlet, 
and without forming the thought, the words ‘love me, love 
my dog’ are there to prompt me. ‘He will see whether or not 
I am indifferent,’ my emotion snaps back though not in words. 
‘If he is so wise, so clever,’ the smallest possible sub-soil rootlet 
gives its message, ‘you show him that you too are wise, are 
clever. Show him that you have ways of finding out things 
about people, other than looking at their mere outward ordin- 
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ary appearance.’ My intuition challenges the Professor, though 
not in words. That intuition cannot really be translated into 
words, but if it could be, it would go, roughly, something like 
this: ‘Why should I look at you? You are contained in the 
things you love, and if you accuse me of looking at the things 
in the room before looking at you, well, I will go on looking at 
the things in the room. One of them is this little golden dog. 
She snaps, does she? You call me a stranger, do you? Well, J 
will show you two things; one, I am not a stranger, two, even 
if I were, two seconds ago, I am nowno longer one. And more- 
over I never was a stranger to this little golden Yo-fi. 

The wordless challenge goes on, ‘you are a very great man. 
I am overwhelmed with embarrassment; I am shy and 
frightened and gauche as an overgrown schoolgirl. But listen. 
You are a man. Yo-fi is a dog. I am a woman. If this dog and 
this woman take to one another, it will prove that beyond your 
caustic implied criticism—if criticism it is—there is another 
region of cause and effect, another region of question and 
answer.’ Undoubtedly, the Professor took an important clue 
from the first reaction of a new analysand or patient. I was, 
as it happened, not prepared for this. It would have been 
worse for me, if I had been. 


LXXVII 


“By chance or intention,’ I started these notes on September 
19th. Consulting my ‘Mysteries of the Ancients’ Calendar, 
I find Dr. W. B. Crow has assigned this date to ‘Thoth, 
Egyptian form of Mercury. Bearer of the Scales of Justice. St. 
Januarius.’ And we know of Janus, the old Roman guardian of 
gates and doors, patron of the month January, which was 
sacred to him, with all ‘beginnings’. 

Janus faced two-ways, as doors and gates opened and shut. 
Here in this room, we had our exits and our entrances. I have 
noted too the four sides of the room, and touched on the 
problem of the fourth dimensional, that ‘additional dimension 
attributed to space by a hypothetical speculation’, is the some- 
what comic dictionary definition. Old Janus was guardian of 
the seasons too, that time-sequence of the four quarters of the 
year. Thoth was the original measurer, the Egyptian prototype 
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of the later Greek Hermes. I made the connecting link with the 
still later Roman Mercury, though in a roundabout way, with 
my fellow-student, the younger Mercury, our F lying Dutch- 
man. 

For myself, there was a story I loved; I had completely ‘for- 
gotten’ it; now it is suddenly recalled. The story was about an 
old lighthouse-keeper called Captain January and a ship- 
wrecked child. 

We have only just begun our researches, our ‘studies’, the 
old Professor and I. 


LXXVIII 


This is only a beginning, but I learn recently (again from 
Dr. Crow) that ‘the seal of the Hippocratic University bears 
the Tau-cross, entwined with the serpent—exactly the figure 
used by early Christian artists to represent the serpent which 
Moses lifted up in the wilderness’. My serpent and thistle motif 
obviously bears some hidden relation to this. } 

It was Asklepios of the Greeks who was called the blameless 
physician. He was the son of the sun, Pheobos Apollo, and music 
and medicine were alike sacred to this source of light. This 
half-man, half-god (Fate decreed) went a little too far when he 
began actually to raise the dead. He was blasted by the 
thunderbolt of an avenging deity, but Apollo, over-riding his 
father’s anger, placed Asklepios among the stars. Our Professor 
stood this side of the portal. He did not pretend to bring back 
the dead who had already crossed the threshold. But he raised 
from dead hearts and stricken minds and maladjusted bodies 
a host of living children. 

One of these children was called Mignon. Not my name 
certainly. It is true I was small for my age, mignonne, but I was 
not, they said, pretty, and I was not, it was very easy to see, 
quaint and quick and clever like my brother. My brother? Am 
I my brother’s keeper? It appears so. A great many of these 
brothers fell on the fields of France, in that first war. A great 
many have fallen since. Numberless, poised, disciplined, and 
valiant young winged Mercuries have fallen from the air, to 
join the great host of the dead. Leader of the Dead? That was 
Hermes of the Greeks who took the attribute from Thoth of 
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the Egyptians. The T or Tau-cross became caduceus with 
twined serpents, again corresponding to the T or Tau-cross 
that Moses lifted in the desert. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? So far as my undisciplined 
thoughts permit me . . . and further than my disciplined ones 
can take me. For the Professor was not always right. He did 
not know—or did he?—that I looked at the things in his room 
before I looked at him, for I knew the things in his room were 
symbols of Eternity and contained him then, as Eternity 
contains him now. 


LXXIX 


This old Janus, this beloved lighthouse-keeper, old Captain 
January, shut the door on transcendental speculations, or, at 
least, transferred this occult or hidden symbolism to the occult 
or hidden regions of the personal reactions, dreams, thought 
associations or thought ‘transferences’ of the individual human 
mind. It was the human individual that concerned him, its 
individual reactions to the problems of every day, the relation 
of the child to its environment, its friends, its teachers, above all 
its parents. As to what happened, after this life was over... 
we as individuals, we as members of one race, one brotherhood 
of body that contained many different, individual branches, 
had profited so little by the illuminating teaching of the 
Master who gave his name to our present era, that it was well 
for a Prophet, in the old tradition of Israel, to arise, to slam 
the door on visions of the future, of the after-life, to stand him- 
self, like the Roman Centurion before the gate at Pompeii, 
who did net move from his station before the gateway, since 
he had received no orders to do so, and who stood for later 
generations to wonder at, embalmed in hardened lava, pre- 
served in the very fire and ashes that had destroyed him. 

‘At least they have not burnt me at the stake.’ Did the Pro- 
fessor say that of himself or did someone else say it of him? I 
think he himself said it. But it was a near-miss. . . even liter- 
ally . . . and last night, here in London, there were the familiar 
siren-shrieks, the alerts, each followed by its even more ear- 
piercing and soul-shattering all-clear, which coming as a sort 
of aftermath, or after-birth of the actual terror, is the more 
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devastating; released from the threat of actual danger, we have 
time to think about it. And the alerts and the all-clears are 
punctuated by sound of near or far explosions, at three in the 
morning, after seven and at lesser intervals... the war is not 
yet over. Eros and Death, those two were the chief subjects—in 
fact, the only subjects, of the Professor’s eternal preoccupation. 
They are still gripped, struggling in the deadlock. Hercules 
struggled with Death, and is still struggling. But the Professor 
himself proclaimed the Herculean power of Eros and we know 
that it was written from the beginning, that Love is stronger 
than Death. 

It was the very love of humanity that caused the Professor 
to stand guardian at the gate. Belief in the soul’s survival, in a 
life after death, wrote the Professor, was the last and greatest 
phantasy, the gigantic wish-fulfilment that had built up, 
through the ages, the elaborate and detailed picture of an 
after-life. He may even have believed this. If so, it was proof 
again of his Centurion courage. He would stand guardian, he 
would turn the whole stream of consciousness back into useful, 
into irrigation channels, so that none of this power be wasted. 
He would clean the Augean stables, he would tame the Nemean 
lion, he would capture the Erymanthian boar, he would clear 
the Stymphalian birds from the marshes of the unconscious 
mind. These things must be done. He indicated certain ways 
in which they might be done. Until we have completed our 
twelve labours, he seemed to reiterate, we (mankind) have no 
right to rest on cloud-cushion phantasies and dreams of an 
after-life. 

From the reasoning upper layers of the thinking mind, he 
would shut off this dream of heaven, this hope of eternal life. 
Someone writes somewhere, of Sigmund Freud’s courageous 
pessimism. He had little hope for the world. He knew why 
people laughed at his first findings, at his Interpretation of 
Dreams, his Delusion and Dream, and the rest of them. He 
answered his first ribald detractors with his essay on wit and 
humour—lI think it is impossible to assess this or appreciate it, 
in the translation—but even a superficial observer of his 
manner of approach to his antagonists, would have to grant 
that the foil of his wit, given a worthy adversary to measure it 
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by, would have none to rival it. He did not wish to prove 
people wrong, he wanted. only to show them the way and show 
them that others had imposed ideas on them that might 
eventually prove destructive. He even wrote a later, reasoned, 
calm, and dispassionate essay on the causes for the re-surging 
hatred of the Jews. 


LXXX 


There was another Jew who said, the kingdom of heaven is 
within you. He said: unless you become as little children you will no- 
wise enter the kingdom of heaven. 


LXXXI 
Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask; Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality; 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scann’d, self-honoured, self-secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


I was impelled (almost compelled) to copy this out. It is, of 
course, Matthew Arnold’s familiar sonnet to Shakespeare. I 
had not intended to include it in these notes, but perhaps my 
subconscious or unconscious mind recognized an intellectual 
family-likeness in ‘that victorious brow’. And in this very last 
line, there is a sort of Elizabethan conceit or posy, a hidden 
reference—a purely personal finding, but for our purpose 
curiously compelling. We have victorious or victory, Sieg, and 
the sole voice, the voice, or speech or utterance, Mund, Sigmund. 
There is this, this sonnet, as if written for us, for this occasion, 
for this memoir and there is the more personal lyric of the 
German poet, Goethe, to which I have referred earlier in these 
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notes. I cannot recall the musical setting—not Schumann’s— 
that I and a group of my contemporaries sang as school- 
children. But about the Professor, there was music certainly; 
there was music in every syllable he uttered, and there was 
music implicit in his name, the Sieg-mund, the victorious voice 
or utterance. There had been music everywhere in Vienna, 
there was Beethoven, surcharged and tortured with his 
symphonies, Mozart, frail and impeccable and deserted and 
early dead. There was Schumann, of course, and Schubert’s 
name was especially associated with the village or suburb of 
Grinzig, not far from Débling where the Professor had his 
summer quarters that first year I was in Vienna. There was 
the city acclaimed by the world as the heart and centre of 
music and music-lovers. And here was the master-musician, 
he, too, a son of Apollo, who would harmonize the whole 
human spirit, who, like Orpheus, would charm the very beasts 
of the unconscious or subconscious mind, and enliven the’dead 
sticks and stones of buried thoughts and memories. 


LXXXII 


‘By chance or intention’ I began these notes on September 
19th, a day sacred to Thoth and later to St. Januarius, a name 
affiliated with that of the Roman Janus, patron of gateways 
and portals, guardian of all ‘beginnings’. I did not consciously 
select this date, though, as I glance at the Calendar from time 
to time, my subconscious mind might have guided me to it. 
But by quite definite ‘intention’, I will finish these ‘beginnings’, 
as for November 2nd, the day of the lighting of candles for the 
souls of the Dead. 

This is the evening of All Hallows, Hallowe’en, so to-morrow 
is the rst November, 1944, All Saints’ Day. The angel Michael 
of the old dispensation, the archangel Michael of the Revela- 
tion, is regent of the planet still called Mercury. And in re- 
naissance paintings, we are not surprised to see Saint Michael, 
wearing the winged sandals and sometimes even the winged 
helmet of the classic messenger of the Gods. But for the Pro- 
fessor, I choose rather the day following All Saints Day. He 
was more interested in souls than saints. 
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LXXXIII 

One of these souls was called Mignon, though its body did 
not fit it very well. It was small, mignonne though it was not 
pretty, they said. It was a girl between two boys, but ironic- 
ally, it was wispy and mousey, while the boys were glowing 
and gold. It was not pretty, they said. Then they said it was 
pretty—but suddenly it shot up like a weed. They said, 
surprised, ‘she is really very pretty, but isn’t it a pity she’s so 
tall?? The soul was called Mignon, but clearly, it did not fit 
its body. 

But it found itself in a song. Only the tune is missing. 


LXXXIV 

In the last verse of this lyric of Johann Wolfgang Goethe, is 

the line, 
es stiirtz der Fels, 
the rock breaks or falls in ruins, and indeed this is our very 
present predicament; but 
und tiber thn die Flut, 

following, gives the impression of a living river, though ‘and 
over it the flood’, is the literal rendering. Ruins and the flood 
but there remains our particular Ark or Barque—a canoe, I 
called it—that may, even yet, carry us through the seething 
channels to safe harbour. The Mignon of Goethe’s lyric herself 
joins us in our ritual of question and answer. There were the 
question-marks, as I called them, the series of the imperfect, 
reversed S of the scroll-pattern of the writing-on-the-wall in 
the Greek island of Corfu, in the spring of the year, 1920. There 
was the S or the serpent of my original corner-stone, the enig- 
matic symbol that a childhood friend, my first ‘live’ poet, 
Ezra Pound translated for me. There was the S as serpent, 
companion to the thistle, the symbol that suggests waste 
places and the desert, but we have been told that the desert 
shall blossom as the rose, and it was in the desert that Moses 
raised the standard, the old T or Tau-cross of Thoth of the 
Egyptians. The Professor had been working on a continuation 
of his ‘Moses, the Egyptian’ theme, though we had not 
actually discussed this when I had my ‘real’ dream of the 
Egyptian Princess. The Professor asked me then, if I were 
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the child Miriam who in the Doré picture had stood, half- 
hidden in the river-reeds, watching over the new-born child 
who was to become leader of a captive people and founder of 
a new religion. Miriam? Mignon? 


LXXXV 

She asks the question. Each verse of the lyric.is a question or 
a series of questions. Do you know the Land? Do you know the 
House? Do you know the Mountain? 

Kennst du den Berg 
und seinen Wolkensteg? 
‘Do you know the mountain and its cloud bridge’ is an awk- 
ward enough translation, but the idea of mountain and bridge 
is so very suitable to this whole translation of the Professor and 
our work together. Steg really means a plank; foot-bridge is the 
more accurate rendering. It is not a bridge for a great crowd 
of people, and it is a bridge flung, as it were, across the abyss, 
not built and hammered and constructed. There is plenty of 
psycho-analytic building and constructing; there are the Gods 
that some people read Goods. We are dealing here with the 
realm of phantasy and imagination, flung across the abyss, and 
these are a poet’s lines. The same poet’s following lines seem 
peculiarly appropriate to our subject: 
Das Maultier sucht 
im Nebel seinen Weg, 

‘The donkey seeks his way in the mist.’ There are plenty of 
donkeys who have set foot on the lower, more easily demarked 
pathways of this mountain. Too heavily burdened with intel- 
lectual equipment or blinded with the blinkers of prejudice, 
they go round and round in circles and come back to the stable 
shaking their heads sadly over their own past folly and the 
greater folly of the mountain that has so beguiled them. But 
there are other donkeys who plod on—faithful donkeys. They 
find their prototype in the Christmas manger-scene. 

And our very Phobia is here and the host of allied Phobias, 
the Dragon and its swarm of children, the Hydra-headed 
monster, the subject of another of the twelve labours of 
Hercules. 7 

Im Hohlen wohnt 
dsr Drachen alter Brut, 
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the old dragon-brood—or the ancient brood of the Dragon- 
lives in the caves. Like the Christian of the Puritan poet, John 
Bunyan, we must push on, through and past these perils. 
Kennst du ihn wohl? Do you actually know this and all these 
things? If anyone ever did, it is the old Professor. And it was 
finally St. Michael—wasn’t it?—who cast out that aboriginal 
old Beast? Thoth, Hermes, Mercury, and last Michael, Captain 
or Centurion of the hosts of heaven. 

But it is with the soul rather than with saints and angels that 
we are concerned; Miriam or Mignon, we may call her. 

Kennst du das Land 
wo die Zitronen bliihn, 
‘Do you know the land where the orange-tree blossoms?’ It was 
on a winter-day that the Professor handed me a branch from 
an orange-tree with dark laurel-like leaves. 
In dunkeln Laub 
die Goldorangen gliihn. 
Against the dark leaves is that glow of orange-gold. 
Ein saufter Wind 
vom blauen Himmel weht; 
yes, it was dark and cold, and there was the rumbling of war- 
chariots from the near horizon. But upon the old Professor 
and this particular soul, a soft wind blew from a cloudless sky 
—so gentle was the wind that the myrtle, that with the rose 
is sacred to Love, did not flutter a leaf, and the laurel grew 
very tall there. 
Die myrte still 
und hoch der Lorbeer steht. 

It is all there; the lyrical interrogation and the implication 
that the answer is given with it. It is: do you know the Land?— 
but you do know it, don’t you? The House? The Mountain? 
It is a strange land, a foreign land, a land of classic associa- 
tions, the myrtle of Aphrodite and the laurel of Apollo. You 
do know the House, don’t you? The roof of the house stood on 
pillars, like the original roof or part-roof of the temple of 
Karnak or the Parthenon of Athens. But this house seems 
nearer in time; there is the great entrance-room or Saal with 
its glowing lamps and candles, and beyond it is the brightly 
tapestried or painted inner-room or rooms, the Gemach or 
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apartment. It is there that we find thestatues, the Marmorbilder, 
even as I had found the little images in the room beyond the 
actual consulting-room, on the Professor’s table. The statues 
stare and stare and seem to say, what has happened to you? 

Was hat man dir 

du armes Kind getan? 

Poor child, poor shivering and unprotected soul. But—you do 
know it?—but of course you do. I want to go there with you, O 
my Guardian (O my Protector), 

O mein Beschutzer ziehn. 

The land or country, the house, the mountain—we may rest 
in the garden, we may be sheltered within that house; it is so 
beautiful; it makes me think of the Ca d’Oro, the Golden House 
on the Grand Canal in Venice. It is the domus aurea of the 
Laurentian litany, and the whole poem in its symbolism 
follows the cycle of the soul’s progress. The garden, the house 
or hall, the mountain. The mountain is very high, for it is 
crowned like Olympus with clouds, but there is the Wolkensteg, 
the cloud-bridge or foot-way. It is not a very wide bridge, the 
chasms or gulfs where the ancient dragon lives are deep and 
terrifying. (But we have tunnelled very deep, said the old Pro- 
fessor.) Scattered rocks and ruins lie about us and the threaten- 
ing roar of the cataract is still echoing in our ears. But you, of 
all people, know it, don’t you, the inquiring soul asks, while 
the plodding little donkey continues its way in the mist. Oh, let’s 
go away together, pleads the soul, the Mignon of the poet 
Goethe; let’s go, O my dearest, she says first, 

O mein Geliebter, 
then, O my guardian, my protector, 
O mein Beschiitzer, 
and in the end, she does not ask if she may go or exclaim, if 
only we could go, but there is the simple affirmation, with the 
white roses—or the still whiter gardenias, as it happened—of 
uttermost veneration, 
Dahin, dahin geht unser Weg! 
O Vater lass uns ziehn. 
London. 
19th September, 1944. 
2nd November, 1944. 
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A Study of Perfection in English Poetry 


MAURICE CARPENTER 


HEN I refer to English poetry in this article I mean that 

literature which emerged in its wholeness and flexibility 
three and four centuries after the conquest. It can be compared 
to a cloth in which numerous strands, trends, tendencies, are 
interwoven. One strand consists of the stressed rhythms with 
their accompanying alliteration coming from Anglo-Saxon, the 
Piers Plowman poems, Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight, 
the early ballads. This strand in turn dwindled and went 
underground with the end of the middle ages, the death of 
Robert Crowley, and the large importation and translation by 
the Elizabethan poets of continental poetic form and method. 
It has been brought to light again from time to time in a few 
rare poems, such as Crashaw’s ‘Herod’, and is coming into 
its Own again in modern times through the conscious work of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and his followers. 

In Elizabethan times this strain was followed by Latin 
scansion by quantity, astrain that so often seems imposed upon 
the natural texture of the English language, and the funda- 
mental artificiality of this poetic method has been pointed out 
by Professor Skeat in his essay on scansion that occurs in 
Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. 

There have been occasional emergences of Celtic strains, in 
Scottish and Border Ballads, occasional other rigid complex 
forms borrowed from Welsh poetry—cynghanedd, for instance, 
—that have parallels with the alliterative patterns of Piers 
Plowman, and which influenced Gerard Manley Hopkins’ re- 
searches, and his poetry. There has been consonance and the 
avoidance of consonance, assonance and the avoidance of 
assonance; the avoidance of rhyme and the tripping round- 
dance rhyme from the French jongleurs and troubadours. All 
the possibilities, all the evocations of words are latent in the 
English language, and in different poems and at different times 
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one or the other tendency is predominant. But it is only rarely 
that the strands become perfectly blended and something as 
nearly as possible a perfect poem is achieved. When this 
happens it often seems to coincide with the crystallization of a 
moment of change, the unity of conflicting technical forms 
and trains of thought in a moment of history like the trans- 
parence of a wave before it breaks, as T. A. Jackson has said of 
the eighteenth century English novelists. 

I have not space here to follow this argument fully, but can 
draw attention to Keats’ unique lyric ‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci’ whose perfection springs from a watershed between a 
resurrected old trend and an incipient modern, which a 
generation of Victorian and Preraphaelite poets tried in vain 
to recapture. I could instance Spenser’s Faerie Queen, the 
initiator of an English form as well as the epitome of the feudal 
age, whose form recurred again and again in English poetry 
in “The Castle of Indolence’ in ‘Adonais’, in “The Lotus Eaters’ 
and each time became something quite different though per- 
fect in its way. I could instance Shakespeare’s creation of the 
first original sonnets in English, that crystallized the form for 
the first time that never recurred, though the sonnet recurred, 
and was each time, in Milton, Keats, Rossetti, Alfred Douglas, 
George Barker, something quite different. I could instance 
the perfection of Marvell’s four foot couplets, his perfection of 
quatrain in ‘Definition of Love’ that recaptures something of 
the strange beauty of ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle’ and is it- 
self recaptured on a new level in Blake’s ‘Mental Traveller’ 
and in Lionel Johnson’s ‘Dark Angel’. But possibly all this ex- 
ploration can conclude is that each time English poetry is 
re-created out of turbulence and change it achieves something 
unique, never seen before. English poetry seems superficially 
to be in perpetual decline, to kill itself perpetually by ex- 
haustion of form, and the corpse to be perpetually resurrected 
by individual poets. There are peaks of perfection in individual 
poems which seem to have some relation to particular periods 
of change. ‘Quia Amore Langueo’ is, I contend, one of these 
poems, these peaks of perfection, and it is a poem that springs 
from the watershed between old and new, between the feudal 
age and the new world. 
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During the emergence of English prior to ‘Quia Amore’ there 
have been a variety of poems, including purely secular love 
lyrics, but I should like to mention two poems that seem to me 
to typify the philosophy of scholars prior to the poem we are 
considering, in order later to compare them with the philo- 
sophy expressed in ‘Quia Amore.’ The first is a fragment which 
expressed the despair springing from manicheeism of contem- 
porary monastic thought: 

The life of this world 
Is filled with wind, 
Weeping, darkness 
And steyring ... 
With weeping we comen, 
With weeping we goen, 
With weeping we beginnen, 
With weeping we enden, 
With dread we blomen, 
With dread we passun, 
In dread we dwellen... 
and a poem that occurs in several versions and has appeared 
on gravestones in various forms since before the Conquest. The 
longest version can be found in the Harleian manuscripts and 
consists of alternate Latin and English stanzas: 
Erthe askid erthe, and erthe her answerid, 
Whi erthe hatid erthe, and erthe her verrid, 
Erthe hath erthe, and erthe erthe territh, 
Erthe geeth on earthe, and erthe erthe berrith, 
Of erthe thou were begun, on earthe than schale end, 
Al that thou in erthe to erthe schal he wend. 
Another version occurs in A Treasury of Middle English Verse, 
edited by M. R. Adamson, and published by Dent, in which 
the spelling had been modernized. An observation of Adam- 
son’s on this poem is worth quoting. ‘Some of the quality of 
“Erthe appon Erthe’’ is lost if it is forgotten how completely the 
order of Middle England, and indeed the whole of medieval 
poetry, was based on land, and how totally wealth, honour, 
worldly position, and prosperity were expressed in ownership 
of land, or, as our plain spoken poet would say, of earth by 
worth. Here is vividness of imagery comparable to that found 
in later poems. In fact the vividness of some of these medieval 
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poems has never been surpassed, though it is a vividness of a 
terrible kind; the vividness of phosphorescent bones in a cave. 
With ‘Quia Amore Langueo’ English poetry begins to come 
out into the open, to achieve freshness, to put off despair: 

I loke for love of man my brodir, 

I am hys avokate on every wise, 

I am hys moder, I can noon other, 

Whi schulde I my dere childe dispise? 

Thoghe he me wrappe in diuerse wise, 

Thoroghe freilte of fleische be falle me fro, 

Yit must I rue till that he rise, 

Quia Amore Langueo. 

where the early spirit of Christianity is recaptured, to lift man 
up. In our own time we have been witnesses of the retreat of 
poetry back into the cave of phosphorescent bones. The reader 
may find it significant that the medieval man also predicted 
finality and achieved change. 

The medieval air was a proscribed air, a feeling of being shut 
in and conquered by the earth, of being dwarfed by natural 
elements, against which man had only just begun to build the 
walls of human society, from which the writers of the religious 
poems retired terrified into the monasteries. It is this element 
of terror that characterizes medieval poetry, the terror of God 
embodied in natural forces, or of a power of Evil stronger than 
God. It is an air in which the only universality is that of the 
earth, of death. Even the conception of England and English 
was unknown, and the unity of a people speaking the same 
language in the same land only beginning to grow. Loyalty 
was swallowed in frightened paternal loyalty to the feudal 
lord, which the monks escaped by retreating into the monas- 
teries. The idea of natural good, of natural power in man was 
inconceivable. Yet by his wider culture the author of Quia 
Amore began to emerge from’ this provincialism, to gather to- 
gether the strands that make an English language, to discover 
again the true nature of Christ’s being and teaching. 

The Latin phrase which is the refrain of this poem comes 
from the Latin Vulgate of the Song of Songs. In the authorized 
version the refrain occurs in the first chapter: 

Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples 
For I am sick of love, 
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and in the fifth chapter: 

I charge you, O you daughters of Jerusalem, 

If ye find my beloved, 

That you tell him that I am sick of love. 
Modern usage makes this a bad translation, for the meaning 
has changed. ‘Because for Love I languish’ is nearer the 
medieval and nearer our own understanding, though no 
English translation can give the poetic impact of the Latin, 
which in contrast brings out the poetic freshness of the English. 

Later medieval poets, beginning to feel the ferment in the 
world, turned again and again to the Song of Songs for inspira- 
tion, and this fact is extremely significant. For this poem does 
not properly belong to the Jewish Rabbinical or the Christian 
religion of One God. According to Claude Chevasse in The 
Bride of Christ, published by the Religious Book Club, who 
quotes T. J. Meek of the University of Toronto, the Song of 
Songs is a collection of fragments of Tammuz Liturgy, a very 
archaic fertility cult coming direct from the Canaanites ex- 
pressing the resurrection of Tammuz, his reunion with Ishtar 
and their delight in one another. In this rite the Maid, the 
female character is Shala (the Shulamite) and is the wooer, 
while the male character is Dod (David, who probably was not 
a real king but a ritual character) who is the beloved. The 
connection and inclusion of Solomon is probably a later 
corruption, though the cataloguing of Solomon’s possessions 
and power, and comparison with the wooer’s penury makes it 
possible that, at a later date, Solomon played the part of the 
King in the ritual. 

The full culture-pattern of the Near East, which was found 
in Egypt, Babylon, Canaan, and among the settled Hebrews, 
consists of (a) Dramatic representation of the death and 
resurrection of the God, (b) The recitation or symbolic repre- 
sentation of the myth of creation, (c) Ritual combat depicting 
triumph of the god over his enemies, (¢) The sacred marriage 
of the god with his goddess, (¢) The triumphal procession in 
which the King actually plays the part of the god, followed by 
a train of lesser gods or visiting deities. The purpose of the 
ceremony was to ensure fertility of man and beast and soil. 

In the Song of Songs the wooing of the god is accompanied 
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by a chorus of women, the daughters of Jerusalem. The 
daughters of Jerusalem still mourned the death of Tammuz at 
Passover time, though officially discouraged, into -the first 
century after Christ, and Christ was in all probability speaking 
to them when he said, “Weep not for me, daughters of Jeru- 
salem, but for yourselves.’ 

In our day the Song of Songs appears to be a simple dramatic 
love poem with the most startling physical imagery of the 
wooing by the King (Solomon ?’ of a dusky shepherdess whose 
thoughts perpetually turn to her shepherd lover in the hills 
and in the vineyards. But wine, vineyards, flocks, kids, doves, 
rose, lily, apple, gazelle, figtree, clouds, foxes, garden, were all 
fertility objects in the ancient Tammuz-Ishtar ritual, and love 
poems outside ritual did not exist before about the twelfth 
century. 

The Christian church’s interpretation of the Song of Songs as 
set out in the chapter headings of the authorized version is of 
the wooing of the Church by Christ. ‘The church’s love unto 
Christ. She confesseth her deformity and prayeth to be directed 
to her flock. Christ awaketh the church with his calling. The 
church having a taste of Christ’s love is sick of (with) love.’ 
Quia Amore naturally follows this interpretation. In the 
Virgin’s Complaint the poet follows the ritual of the Tammuz 
Liturgy and makes the Maid the wooer and man her son, her 
lover, her sister, the beloved. In the Christe’s Complaint, in 
which the imagery is much more realistic and erotic, he turns 
to medieval christian thought and makes Christ the wooer of 
mankind, his sister and spouse: 

Wax not weary my own wife! 

What mede is aye to live in comfort? 

In tribulation I reign more rife 

Ofter times than in disport. 

In weal and in woe I am aye to support. 

Mine own wife, go not me fro! 

Tky mede is markid when thou art mort, 
Quia Amore Langueo. 


And in one stanza changes his sex and woos her as a child: 


My love is in her chamber; hold your peace! 
Make ye no noise, but let her sleep. 
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My babe I would not were in disease, 
I may not hear my dear child weep. 
With my pap I shall her keep 
Ne marvel ye though I tend her to. 
This wound in my side had ne’er been so deep. 
Quia Amore Langueo. 
where the last line establishes the fact that this is not a stanza 
that has strayed out of the Virgin’s Complaint. But Quia 
Amore transmutes the cold monastic interpretation of the 
Church, the cold intellectuality of the monotheistic religion 
into the warm physical imagery of the fertility rite, the luxuri- 
ant and heartfelt language of the love story we read to-day: 
‘the joints of thy thighs are like jewels, 
the work of the hands of a cunning workman. 
Thy navel is like a round goblet 
that wanteth not liquor...’ 
In Song of Songs. 
‘Thy meat shall be milk, honey and wine... 


In Quia Amore. 
‘My beloved is gone down into his garden 


to the beds of spices, to feed in the gardens 
and to gather lilies... 
Comfort me with apples... 
which becomes in Quia Amore: 
Faire love, let us go playe, 
Applis ben ripe in my gardeyne... 

The author of Quia Amore, like other medieval poets, has 
found the lifespring of poetry in the old fertility ritual by which 
man ensured his entity as a tribe and his control over natural 
forces and fertility. He has transmuted mysticism into human 
love, recaptured the amorous beauty of the original Song of 
Songs, and resolved the conflict between Pagan and Christian 
thought, the conflict between the numerous lingual strands in 
English poetry, because man was beginning to look out of the 
dark feudal cell, to see his kind as human beings, with human 
loves and aspirations. And this may be a pointer to a solution 
of the problem of the poet to-day, since this poem springs from 
the watershed between the dark ages, and the humanism that 
is even now only in the bud. 


(To be continued) 
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(NoTE.— The following scene is the first entrance of DApIANUus, 
King of Tyre, persecutor of George and ‘dragon’ of the piece.—R. H.) 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
THE PALACE OF DaADIANUuS, TYRE. 

As the curtain rises the Chamberlain and ANATOLIS, a General, are 
watting—but one has the impression that there used to be more people; 
as uf the palace has been shorn of some of its human furniture. 
Danvianus enters abruptly. Of medium build, aged 47, intellectual, 
he is a tyrant but must not be shown as a monster. He knows what 
he is doing and he knows why he is driven to do it. But the Roman 
side of him makes him prefer to be in hell as punishment for the 
excesses his Roman severity makes him commit. His inner conflict 
can be externalized as the conflict between Rome (law and order) and 
the East which Rome does not understand and sees as self-indulgence. 
The décor can be a clash between Roman and Eastern styles. 
DADIANUs 15, in a sense, exile from Rome, and Western man ‘gone 
native’. He may be accompanied by a favourite slave or snarling 
jaguar. The Chamberlain and General bow. 

Dapvianus (sharply) 
Why is the entry silent? Doors that swing 
so glibly open upon emptiness 
sneer—like the trap that snaps hanged bodies down— 
comment on crim’nals. Where are my 
most mute musicians? 

CHAMBERLAIN 
Dead since yesterday. 

Dapianus. (smiling) 
They can’t have been worth killing, if their death 
prove such small pleasure, I’ve forgotten it. 
Give me a doom like garlic, that entwines 
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inseparably round all sub-se-quentt things! 
Life is too long, when death’s blood dies ere it 
can dress the withered salad of my soul. 
Get me some others! 
ANATOLIUS 
Deaths, Sire? 
DaDIANUS 
Squeaks, sir, squeaks. 
Frolic me fanfarers, whose inched-out breath, 
thinking it blackbirds from well-being, breaks— 
when my finger makes its neck my flute— 
into a death whose dirge chants my delight. 
I must have pain for pleasure! I must have 
suff’ring, ere I can sleep.—Call trumpeters! 
Let them sound forth what leads us both to sleep ; 
mine sweet, theirs lasting. 
CHAMBERLAIN 
Alas, Sire, there is 
a falling off in mus’cal taste among 
your population, since these late 
but not lamented deaths. 
DapDIANus (unmoved) 
Then since my head 
cannot be soothed by zither, let men shear 
my skull of all that aches it.—Hairdressers! 
CHAMBERLAIN (reminding) 
Your barber, Sire, went same way as your hair, 
last time he cut it. He’s now where bald skulls 
grin at eternal rest. 
DaDIANUS 
Men are too weak. 
Can none survive the rack, to honour me? 
Call a new barber. 
CHAMBERLAIN (nervously) 
Czsar, the new mode 
is to let hair grow long. Apprenticeship 
is at a discount, since all articles 
make but one tale; a body loses head 
soon as he gains what’s indiscretion—life. 
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Dapranus (breaking out) 
Life is a maidenhead! It shields too much. 
But should have womb’s recovery—should put out 
itself again, to lose it ; as the mothers bear 
son after son, to replace other sons 
that were their husbands, fathers. Women are 
the great betrayer of the race: they breed. 
I’d make my mark by being one who called 
a halting time.—What do we fear but future? 
ANATOLIUS 
Majesty? 
DanpIANus (pacing) 
What is behind us! Which we bully forth, 
as boys with glasses blind their teacher’s eye 
with rays from sun behind them—vestal fires! 
Would that all life were vestal!—Men term me, 
I know it, spare your shrugging, decadent; 
think my debauch sinks to indifference 
of virtue. Did they know, virtue alone 
woos me to vanquish her. I would be god, 
not goat-head. 
ANATOLIUS 
There’s the Queen, your wife. 
Dapianus (with chilling detached near-pity) 
My love-sold wanton! Had she but withstood 
th’original insult of my ’pproaching her, 
had she withheld her love—as wooers more 
professional know how to,—I’d have still 
been hers. But she gave love too soon. She sent, 
sending herself, all that I had in me 
back to myself, to petrify in lust. 
ANATOLIUS 
She waits upon you, Sire. 
DADIANUS 
Ay. But she cannot teach 
me to love her and thus to be a man. 
She is too gladly gaping to be loved 
by me, me only. It’s your prude alone 
once she has learnt knees need not ever kneel, 
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jerks them where—I’m no jockey.—Prostitute 
is truer name for state of mind, than trade. 
ANATOLIUus (shocked) 
No harlot, but your wife, Sire. 
DADIANUS 
I myself 

am married to my needs and know how lax 
that same compulsion makes me.—O, for blood! 

CHAMBERLAIN (anxiously) 
Here is wine, my king. 

DapDIANus 
You talk now like a Christian! They, whose muddied springs 
they call Bethesda, confuse bed and birth 
and, having started, end deluded so, 
saying the grave is gay, being not there. 
An easy logic! (to ANATOLIUs) See, 
I have intelligence of what’s afoot, 
despite your A.C.I.’s! Who’s rising now? 

ANATOLIus (with quiet firmness) 

There are no troubles, Czsar, in your realm. 


DapIANus 
There must be. I am ruler. How can I 
rule, if men rule themselves? Self-discipline 
detracts from both my pleasure and my power 
of punishment. These Christians, though they seem 
obsequious to my state, own other king— 
Jesus, alleged from David’s royal line. 
(His will and his work are for the moment focused together, but his 
mind is warmed into cruelty by his will’s frustration.) 
Now, if these Christians follow Christ, we’ll see 
their path may cross Rome’s purpose, challenge it. 
They have one King, one God. We always have 
insisted on division—each man thus 
living in fear of other governors, lesser kings, 
whose calm in turn is fevered with my fear. 
This is authority—I am surprised, __, 
you, General, by not knowing, undermine 
the Army’s hierarchy! 
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ANATOLIUS (refusing to be trapped) 
I know, dread Sire, 
but deem it fitter not to frame in words 
what it is your prerogative to say. 
DapIanus 
I am surprised 
our vassals are left lucrative so long. 
It is the way of little kings, far off, 
to feel them greater as the distance grows 
quiet *twixt them and their sovereign. Summon here 
Magenteyos, Teraklinos. They’re deceived. 
Although the air seem peaceful, ’tis because 
there are no leaves to rattle on the trees— 
they’ve been devoured by Christian locust-love. 
That is the plague of true per-versi-on. 
It heals all hurts, stripping men bare 
of hatred, rage and all the nat’ral sin 
makes me their master— 
Love leaves life too quiet. 

(Lapsing into private self-examination) 
Even to breathe in quiet makes my lungs 
roar like an elephant would trample me.— 
Some noise! Nought pretty. Only,—cries for he!p! 
Come, see to it! 

(Threatens Chamberlain with jaguar) 

I crave protesting souls, 
writhing unto my will, which whips their own. I love 
the lives I take. My cruelty is a kiss. O, give— 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Your majesty?— ae 


ease to my sores 
8 ace hay 
by op’ning others’ veins! 
(Exit) 


ACT Ill. SCENE I 
THE PALACE, TYRE 
(Daprianus throned, the two vassal kings, MAGENTEYOS and 
TERAKLINOS, as footstools. GEORGE ceremoniously brought to 
him, as befits his rank. No longer strikingly accoutred, he 1s clad in 
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white linen which 1s by comparison simple, yet striking. On his 
chest is embroidered a golden cross. This becomes smeared with 
blood in later scenes, until it glows crimson. At the moment he 1s 
young, healthy, and on this occasion at least, a little mischievous, for 
he cannot help playing on what he knows to be DaDIANUS’ con- 
ception of ‘the Oriental mind’.) 
Dapianus (regal, welcoming but greedy) 
The grove that grew you’s Joppa? Golden oranges, 
of some kind or another, no doubt you 
laded unto our gilding? 
GEorGE (misleadingly) 
Galbannum: 
amethysts, amber: alligator hide— 
TERAKLINOS (thinly) 
cracked into whips? 
GEORGE (enjoying himself) 
Scim*tars, so scabbarded 
with gems, you’d think them bleeding— 
DapIANus 
Ah! 
_GEORGE 
Spruce muscatels and gleaming dates. Cool wines, 
yet hotter than cantharides. Sweet corn— 
‘TERAKLINOS 
Roes’ meat? 
MAGENTEYOS 
Quails? 
GEORGE (nodding) 
And smooth breasts of swans— 
DaDIANUus (wondering) 
All these? 
GEORGE 
I gave unto your people 
(The Kings start) 
for I scorn 
to ridicule all riches to so poor 
an ignominy as you! 
TERAKLINOS 
This is mad mutiny. 
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GEORGE 
It were more mad 
to stand in awkward adjutancy to one 
whose cramped collapsing to constriction, turns 
who’re true to him, Truth’s traitors! 
(The two minor kings make to have Nubians seize GEoro. 
DabIANnus, interested, restrains them) 
GEORGE 
I am hired by you. Call service what we will, 
that’s all there is to it. I’m paid if good. 
If not good—slipped the service. Giv’n a rank 
above this, then retired! We know that. What is good? 
My serving. Whom? Why, what I swore to—Good. 
If you, who should be, are not,—would not I 
by serving, disembowel Authority, 
the very same I seek to serve in you? 


DapIaANnus (warningly) 
In me, you speak to Rome. 


GEORGE 
I’ll speak to Rome 
as Rome is Roman, and I speak her now 
in pregnant phrase foreshadowing her fall! 
Rome is a town, a system and a thought. 
Rome juts her brick to save our shifting sands; 
for that we serve, while she remains all these. 
But you, who’re here her agent, sound her knell! 
Your nerves, fed by her, since she feeds her nurse, 
are viscerate as village earthquaked void! 
Rome’s system?—-selfishness. Your thought?—a throng 
of swaddled wishes, half what you would be, 
had Rome had room for you, half what you daren’t, 
being still half-Roman, in East exile use. 
Am I wrong, Dadianus? 
Dapianus (slowly) 
You are right! 


TERAKLINOS 
But no man dare to be, to him! 
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GEORGE 
J dare! 
What then? 
DADIANUS 
You dare my love or hate. 
MAGENTEYOS 

Both are the same. 

GEORGE 


I have not time to wait 
till he re-order his discrepancies. I vow 
I ne’er knew what I ’listed for till now. 
Danpianus (leaning forward) 
What is it, George? 
GEORGE 
Not to be gored by you, 
adult’rate bull! Know that of my accord 
I left my country, where I was so good 
and great a soldier, men made life a race 
to pass me in resembling me. I did 
my riches, all, abandon—and there were 
ingots of gold topped twenty thousand, with 
twice that in silver shekels. Sand-grains were my sheep, 
camels and horses. Vineyards, olive-groves 
feathered my lands like plumage on a dove. 
All the far orn’mentations of the world 
made of my palace ornament. And all of these, 
as well my mother, sisters and betrothed, 
I put behind me—to put forth my zeal— 
DapDIANUs 
For what, George? 
GEORGE 
What you’re vowed to represent. 
I did not come to magnify yourself, 
but pay my due to duty, which we share. 
Dapianus (alarmed, but sneering) 
A very vehement votary! In your land 
is it the custom to speak oppositely? 
I’ve heard the East does so. Thus, when you’d woo 
you insult; flatter whom you’d tease. 
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GEORGE 
I scorn to tease your self-abasement, as 
I would, did I salute your wretchedness! 
MAGENTEYOS 
Is this Christian equality? 
DaDIANuUS 
Since you’re immune 
as yet from my most royally reined-in rage,— 
give thanks! 
‘TERAKLINOS 
And for safe coming here 
to our beneficence. 
MAGENTEYOS 
It well might be— 
his bounty. 
Dapianus (sternly) 
Greet the gods! 
GEORGE 
I will not raise an arm nor crook the knee 
to you who stand so perilously on hell’s 
most midnight and appalling verge! Your gods 
are work of your own hands, not that which lives 
by our perception of it. 
Dapianus (losing patience) 
Now I swear, 
by Artemis, Scamander—bow! Or we have means 
to make you sacrifice— 
TERAKLINOS 
yourself! 
MAGENTEYOS 
Once more, the gods. 
GEORGE 
There is no god but One! His altar is 
no broidered furniture of wood or stone, 
but every thought in our mind’s oasis, 
growing and giving life! Our palms are holy, 
nothing is unclean—save only you, foul dog, 
who bow to effigies of your own sins 
nor kneel to rise to aspiration! 
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DADIANUS 
Is thy soul mad? Hast thou forgot thyself? 
GEORGE 
I serve a shrine made purified by love 
for living wholly and so, humbly; since 
the most we are’s not half what we would be. 
God is no sacrifice, no offering 
you lay before a stone, but what you are 
within your skull! His candles are men’s arms, 
whose hands, to fingers tapered, light the flames 
of action sanctified by motive—clean 
as the heart which hangs within the breast 
like lamp, as beacon never-failing; glow 
of all harvest sun has brought to health! 
There is no god, till we ourselves hold Him!— 
you o’er-spent blasphemy, you snarl, Creation’s cur! 
DapIANus (enraged) 
What is thy name, that worshippest no gods? 
GEORGE (proudly) 
That name which precedes all, is mightier 
than all, is—Christian. Among men my name 
is soldier, colonel, George and Count 
of Lydda. 
Dapianus (with threatening calm) 
Come then, George, make sacrifice. 
Appease the gods and me, that thou die not 
an angry death. 
GEORGE 
Get thee behind me, Satan! 
‘TERAKLINOS 
Make death his portion! 
Daovianus (gloatingly) 
Nay! Let me devise 
some longer end to life than sudden death, 
that one may linger while the other looms. 
Scrape him with combs of iron, whose teeth will tear 
his shining skin into transparency. 
Then in the pools of blood, his organs spear 
like writhing fish! Lest they their liquid lose, 
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flood him with acid for anointment! Bathe in pitch! 
His sinews sear with sulphur! Let all pains 
life can inflict— 
GEORGE (as they seize him) 
Life can inflict 
no pain that lasts as long as your sick sin, 
since you know what you do! 
(GEORGE 7s bound to a pillar) 
DaDIANUS 
How say you, kings? Is it not right to stop 
all save the pleasure of our punishing? 
MAGENTEYOS 
Your fancy shows a nimble crudity, 
would rack a rogue to hear it. 
DaDIANus 
Come, prepare! I long 
to revel in this righteous ritual. 
(Exeunt Rings) 
GEORGE (at stake) 
Now may my fortitude exceed my fate! 
( The lights dim, curtains fall and rise immediately on a Street in Tyre. 
Enter four soldiers with instruments of torture.) 
First SOLDIER (AELOKEN) 
This must be one unusual, to be deemed 
worthy such invent’ry of hideousness. 
SECOND SOLDIER (SARIK) 
What is his crime? 
AELOKEN 
He’s Christian. 
THIRD SOLDIER (AGLOs) 
When I said I was, I was hung, head down, 
for seven days. 
FourTH SoLpIER (HUALKON) 
That comes after the roasting,— 
if he lives. 
AGLOS 
He’ll live. It’s not so bad. 
You soon pass out. It’s only when the birds 
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peck at your eyes, awaken you to life, 
it hurts. 
SARIK 
They’re smearing honey on his lids, 
so that the ants— 
(The lights dim. ALEOKEN 1s heard) 
AELOKEN 
how long? 
(The lights rise. GrorcE’s head is illumined, but little else need 
be seen. The following speech indicates the passage of his torture.) 
GEORGE (in pain) 
Lord, let me live 
till I have humbled human suffering! 
It were too weak to let the wicked win. 
Though they revive all history’s deaths for me 
let my strength be sufficient. 
(The sky changes gradually behind him.) 
I have been 
flogged, quartered, flayed. They spread me between 
planks, which they nailed together through me. Then 
they sawed . . . so was Isaiah once sawn. Then 
he died . . . . I must not yet die. I have much 
to do ere I can, having known a hope 
by Time denied him. This tormenting must 
be urge to hardihood, not easy end... 
But, like a new recruit—raw am I, too, 
wound-acerbated, that I fear my strength 
may not complete my service . . . Yet I have 
shrieked only once . . . when they drove sharpened goads 
under my skin and up my nostrils . . . But, 
flatter my failure! Concur, ’twas because 
they tem’p’rily touched my brain, man’s citadel! 
Hammers may mince my flesh, iron eat my bones, 
but that’s but body, bound to eventual dust, 
and all that goes with it—plain physical pain— 
is but a transitory thing. My brain, 
which is myself held as trustee for You, 
the colours of that regiment which is George, 
Y must hand on, although the hand that holds 
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flag high above life’s hostile hosts may fall. 
If evil break my brain, not only I 
die, and all those before who, by their might, 
musing and mirth, went to my mixing, die; 
but all who may succeed me find themselves 
betrayed if I betray myself. If I 
permit one quailing thought, one harbinger 
of what becomes a thought, that is not clean, 
firm and courageous—if I let the flesh 
assail my soul in pain or pleasure, ’tis 
as weak a sin as to lose love in lust— 
I have known both, and liked them, but I swear 
I ne’er confused them, never thus seduced 
who was my sharer... 
I digress, my Lord... 
delirium dulls directness . . . 
Retro, Death! 
and all those memories we mistake as life. 
Do not receive my soul ungraded yet. 
Lord, since I know, allow my knowledge power! 
I know if any blow transform my brain 
into a cell not honeying, I’m a canc’rous growth, 
infecting all I meet and hive with—honeycomb, 
units of corporate body, being all 
we, who believe in beauty, brav’ry! See, my words 
would seem at war! Yet their locked lances are 
links in a rail that turns child mankind Man 
as he gropes by it up Eternity’s stair— 
(Flames flicker round his feet.) 
I find it steep! Not treacherous. But the light 
in truth shows me how far I have to go... 
From this first landing, I do not descend, . 
but pause for breath. It wheezes in complaint— 
that is my body’s melting. Soldiers grouse— 
but in my spirit, if it is Your Will 
to mirror Yours in mine miniscular, 
I cannot fail You. I would guard my God 
as He has guarded me, ere I reached height 
to wear his uniform. Thank you for leave 
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to speak, Lord... Wandering words 
forgive . . . my tongue is tortuous, since they tore 
it out ... Receive my prayer, though palpitant, 
as purifying, de-patined from dross 
by flames I feel, frankly, as over-much ... 
They fan the faggots round me . . . Wings of speech 
I fold now, for I find me truly trussed,— 
a ptarmigan for roasting! Phoenix, Lord, 
privilege to perceive me... 
Lordix? 
I Lrve! 


(The fire rises as the lights die down. They rise on—.) 


ACT III 
Tue Prison House, TYRE 


(This is next to the throne-room of the Palace, for it pleases DADIANUS 
at any time to be able to torment and hear the groans of his captives. 
The body of GEORGE in torpor is flung down, front left. Upstage 


right, PasicRaTEs keeps watch. 


Growing light reveals that the body bears no trace of wounds and as 
it increases GEORGE, whole, clean, and radiant in white, rises from 
a heap of his old bloodstained clothes, almost as if he were stepping 


aside from his body.) 
GEORGE (gazing at himself in awe.) 

Blood nestles round me as if loth to leave 
the training depét that my body is 
to what flows through it, teaching me thereby 
the miracle of being man! See how 
blood nets me briefly to this strange facade 
of less-than-inch-thick flesh, millim-etres 
meshed on a frame were else still skeleton! 

( Wondering.) 
Without this vein, so transparently thin, 
brandished on bone like benediction 
of sun’s first flush on rose, that takes therefrom 
the dew as tears wept for the life it gives— 
this body were unbreathing! This mere mask, 
this coverlet, contains us! This spread stream 
sprinkles ambition’s acorns into oaks! 
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This skin, suspended between Sleep and us,— 

knotting of nerves upon an else-dead skull— 

is what lifts Adam above Acheron! 

These surfaces, pale as papyrus, as papyrus are 

all we can write on our souls’ signature, 

if we have learnt to write and not be wrecked 

out of control by consciousness, complex. 
(Advancing.) 

Here’s one, Salome. There—a Solomon. 

No difference much in spelling. Yet, a wrist 

can bear hairs on its angle, and a neck 

be accented with mole, and there’s what sets 

identity established. So the use we make 

of what we’re made of makes us either Noah, 

Nero or Nefertiti—this same skin 

canopied on us, goatskin tent, can house 

Ham or his hailed inheritor, Japeth, 

the son who journeyed far to fare most home. 

All’s as we handle us. 


(Kneels.) 


God, I have waged 
a hundred deaths for that small particle 
of Your Perfection You purlieued in me. 
Yet I would meet a million miseries more, 
to seize them by the hand—not they my throat— 
and find I throstle with a lark-spurred song 
into the loved discovery that my limbs 
are indestructible by my own fears! 
I have survived, my Lord, a sacrifice 
I never should have made. I did lay down 
pride and my temporal trappings ere I did; 
but to lay down a life is not to use 
it fighting. I arise out of the blood 
I build from. I will make my limbs 
show Dadianus my unghostliness— 
prove his the death he did design for me! 


(PastcraTEs, his adjutant, who has been watching GEORGE 
gradually revive, advances downstage.) 
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PASICRATES 
Forgive me if my more foot-going thought 
slogs slowly after you, but it is new 
to see you take and never give a blow. 
GEORGE (wearily) 
I fight, Pasicrates. 
PASICRATES (raising his) 
Not with your fists. 
And we have four, could be like Jesus’ loaves— 
suffice for multitudes! Sebastian 
is model somewhat mild for soldiers, sir. 
GEORGE (quietly) 
My sword is now my body. I must show 
it can defend my spirit and that pain 
is not worth being ’fraid of. I am curbed, 
bitted and bridled, as my horse, to stand 
all shocks and sudden sharp surprisings. 
PASICRATES 
Be 
it, then, as you wish. I will learn from you. 
But my wish is—you’d order to charge through! 
(Curtain) 
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THE LEANING TOWER. KaTHERINE ANNE PorTER. Cape. 
s. 6d. 

Tue stories in The Leaning Tower are so unlike each other in 
tone, treatment, and intention, that they might be the work 
of different hands. The first six are sketches of life on a farm 
in the Southern States: the dominant figure is ‘the grand- 
mother’, an autocratic old lady whose occasional but regular 
visits to her property are the signal for much activity, not only 
for farm-workers and servants, but for the grandchildren who 
accompany her. There is an old black nannie, a contemporary 
of the grandmother; and around these figures Miss Porter 
builds up, in half-a-dozen scenes, a complete picture of the 
past, a portrait, I should say, for the feeling of fiction is almost 
absent: Miss Porter seems to be drawing on her memories. 

Next comes a pathetic story of a little boy mishandled by his 
quarrelsome parents, sent to his grandmother’s house, and 
even more grossly mishandled there. After this, ‘A Day’s Work’ 
—a sketch of a feckless, middle-aged Irishman married to an 
efficient, religious housewife who is also a scold. One sympa- 
thizes equally with them both. How much or how little one 
sympathizes will depend on one’s temperament, but the story 
is very well done and has a sudden O. Henry twist at the end 
that is both ingenious and effective, but surprising in Miss 
Porter, who does not go in for ingenuity. 

The title-story, which occupies half the volume, describes 
the experiences of a young American painter in the Berlin of 
December, 1931. He is not rich—a fact the Germans can hardly 
credit, since all Americans are supposed to be—and feels guilty 
about the money he is drawing from his father; he is at once 
sensitive and independent-minded and, rather conscious of 
being an American amongst foreigners, he is alternately critical 
of himself and of them. He is miserable when he accidentally 
breaks his landlady’s model of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, a 
memento of happy days in Italy; but he resents the room she 
gives him, ‘with its sober rich oriental carpet, its lace curtains 
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under looped velvet hangings, the large round table covered 
with another oriental rug in sweet, refined colours’. Similarly, 
he is at once sorry for, and irritated by, his fellow-lodgers, two 
young Germans and a Pole. They meet frequently for argu- 
ments and discussions, and finally for a tremendous musical 
binge on New Year’s Eve, in the course of which their many 
disagreements are forgotten. Repaired, the Leaning Tower 
greets the returning reveller. The symbolism of ‘the venture- 
some little object’ is obscure to his tired mind reacting from 
the pleasures of the evening; but the sober reader will not 
miss it. 

Much more elaborate than the other tales, both in concep- 
tion and in style, ‘The Leaning Tower’ gives plenty of food for 
thought—as indeed do all the stories in their different ways. 
Miss Porter is one of the rare writers who gain from a re- 
reading. Her stories have the effortlessness that goes with dis- 
tinction. She writes without fuss or apparent relish in her own 
powers; and much of her impressiveness comes from that. 

L. P. HARTLEY 


THE BUTTERCUP FIELD. Gwyn Jones. Penmark Press. 
7s. 6d. 

For what does a writer write? For money only unless he is a 
blockhead, said Dr. Johnson. The Sunday Times critic, who 
quoted this saying, disagreed with Johnson. I would agree if it 
had been a question of publishing and not writing. But most 
writers do undoubtedly write for money, and a very good 
motive it is, much better than reputation. There is a better 
though—to write for delight. Among the few imaginative 
writers of to-day who write for delight and also succeed in 
raising it like a wind in the minds of their readers, is Gwyn 
Jones, the author of at least five outstandingly good short 
stories in this collection of thirteen. All are good. Five are 
superb. One, the ninth, ‘A Night at Galon-Vchaf,’ is beyond 
praise. 

Gwyn Jones, as the publisher’s note declares, is an extremely 
versatile writer. Now to praise a fine author for his variety seems 
to me as extraordinary as congratulating a W. G. Grace on 
being able to play tennis. No, not quite that perhaps, as the 
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versatility so lauded is usually included within the boundaries 
of the one art. Say then praising him for playing nice cricket 
with a shuttlecock. There is no eccentricity, no manner, and 
no choice of the difficult approach in the style of Gwyn Jones. 
The stories are extraordinarily different, in fact I know of no 
other writer who presents so little of the usual or the habitual 
without the least sign of strain or emphasis on the unusual. 
And at first reading the almost freakish compass of his pen 
may give one the idea of a variable mind at vision. But as a 
‘close and continuous reader of these stories as they have 
appeared at different times, I am certain that in them there is 
less of that capricious thing called versatility than that eternal 
one, development. This opinion I owe not entirely to being 
able to read them in a collection, though undoubtedly unless 
one is the possessor of a very wary memory any careful study 
of a short-story-writer’s growth is difficult if the stories are not 
collected and presented as it were within the compass of 
scrutiny. 

Range is a wonderfully pleasing addition to Gwyn Jones’ 
achievement, but it is from beginning to end, the quality of 
the emotion and the masculine beauty of the writing which 
counts. The quality of the emotion. That is exactly it. There is 
in this most passionate winter a certain modesty, a profound 
carefulness to carry without spilling the Celtic heart, which 
makes the tenderness shine like the wit; with the same tolerant 
austerity a much lesser man would go far; but in the author 
of The Buttercup Field the control of the words chosen over the 
spirit given produces a perfectly balanced duet for two lan- 
guages—that of the Celtic inspiration and the English inter- 
pretation which in my opinion places him in the forefront of 
the Welsh-English writers who have done so much to lyricize 
that art which in England was becoming prosiest of the prose. 

The stories Strachi Thomas, Ora Pro Boscis, The Dreamers, 
The Pit, are on their way to posterity. Every one of them can 
stand being torn to pieces and mangled, and only expose their 
perfect and cunning craft. But it is in the beautiful, oddly 
precise ‘Night at Galon Vchaf’ the receptive reader will 
recognize the Gwyn Jones who has gone beyond all the others. 
“Night at Galon Vchaf’ and ‘Shachi Thomas’ compare almost 
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as if they were the work of two men with sympathetic intellects 
but widely differing eyes. ‘Shachi Thomas,’ the earlier one, 
has much of that realism with which a subjective or poetic 
writer so often begins to unfold. It is shy, human, tender, and 
cocky like Shachi Thomas himself. ‘A Night at Galon Vchaf’ 
has achieved through the discipline of the earlier style, the 
right to its freedom. What has been trained may be trusted, 
and the result is a lyric piece as pure, as clear-coloured, as 
dream-real and blowing as any impetus Wales has given to the 
slow air of English short stories. The terse, inclusive pictures 
of the- bards’ faces, the women’s presences, the windy moun- 
tains, and that strange counting out of moments in such sen- 
tences as this: 

‘On the crest, where the white grass poured flat, they paused 
ten heart beats, sucked the gale, pointed to the valley they had 
left, and then dropped gladly under the mountain rampart,’ 
have the curven quality of folk lore, the fervour and simplicity 
which in Celtic and Gaelic inspiration alone is authentically 
revived. 

Take this for brevity: “The rust-coloured, thirtyish men in 
corduroys.’ Or this for a picture: ‘a roof humped with turf 
and rough as a boar’s back.’ 

It may be said, yes, but these examples are merely descrip- 
tive. The answer is in such hands the descriptive is not the 
merely descriptive, but the visionary. And to find vision con- 
crete in the world is rarer than to discover it in the soul. And 
more courageous, for it can be verified. 

I believe that in ‘The Buttercup Field,’ the name story, and 
in ‘Their Bonds are loosed from above’, the author has failed, 
fine thriller though the latter be, and graphic as is the descrip- 
tion of the bombed house rearing ‘like a huge red horse’. Never 
a fine writer that didn’t fail at times, or for that matter, a poet. 
Over and over again I have noticed that intensely imaginative 
minds fail to convey the supernatural while your ordinarily 
observant person will do so to perfection by the very contrast 
of his stolid unconcern. The best ghost stories are always told 
by people who seem entirely unconcerned, practically un- 
moved, and certainly unaffected. 

To sum up. I cannot help remarking that in many journals 
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of the day, notices of Welsh short stories are given grudgingly. 
This can be easily understood. In this branch of story-writing 
the English owe much to the Welsh, and will owe more. I have 
only a quarter of Welsh blood, but it never feels so like three- 
quarters as when I hear such pieces as are in The Buttercup 
Field received with contempt or gruffly dismissed. Their place, 
however, is in the English language, and the moment has come 
when the Welsh authors have ‘huffed and puffed the door 
down’. Quite easily, for it was only newspaper anyway. 
MarciaD EVANS 


THE CIVIL AIR WAR. C. G. Grey. Harborough Publishing 

Co. 125. 6d. 

THE subject of this survey is important—the development and 
prospects of international civil aviation and the natural, com- 
mercial, and political conflicts involved—but the writer is 
rarely content to stick to it. Instead, perhaps in pursuit of the 
‘inimitable style’ which his publishers claim for him, he inter- 
sperses music-hall repartee with notes on various books he has 
read, meals he has eaten, people he has met, adding odds and 
ends of personal feuds and prejudices to stimulate the (pre- 
sumably jaded) reader. Anyone, however, who has endured 
sentences such as ‘Nevertheless, because the working of the 
human mind has not altered, so as one would notice, within 
historical times—say the past 5,000 years—a wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of history should and can and does stop people 
who have the sense to study the past making the more obvious 
mistakes in the future’, is doubtless prepared to forgo stylistic 
stimulus. 

Mr. Grey’s concern to obviate such mistakes, chiefly by re- 
criminating about the past, is well known. His method can be 
deduced from the account of a conversation with a high official 
of Air Ministry, on the construction of the world’s best troop 
transports as a means of providing post-war transport craft, ‘I 
was not arguing with him, I was just telling him.’ Undeniably, 
in the section on the dangers of flying and their avoidance, in 
discussing the case for the commercial airship, and in support 
of his contention that, with proper organization, Britain can 
do better in Air Transport than any other nation, he has had 
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access to expert information. Nor should the opinions of a 
former editor of the Aeroplane be lacking in critical acumen and 
background knowledge. But marshalling and presenting them 
is quite another thing. Captious logomachy is unlikely either 
to add to the author’s professional reputation or to advance 
the cause he professes. 

ALAN WALBANK 


PETER GRIMES. Benjamin BritTEN. Sadler’s Wells Opera 

Books, No. 3. The Bodley Head. 2s. 6d. 

Turs excellent little book is one of a series designed to assist 
the Sadler’s Wells patrons to achieve a deeper understanding 
of the operas in the company’s repertoire. The idea is a good 
one: biographical, historical, literary, and musical back- 
grounds are sketched in by different hands. 

In this book, Benjamin Britten writes a short note on the 
circumstances attending the composition of Peter Grimes. It 
seems it all started as the result of the composer reading an 
article on George Crabbe by E. M. Forster, in the Listener. That 
article, a sensitive, penetrating study of the Aldeburgh poet, 
forms the second essay in the book. It has been slightly altered 
to meet the demands of its new setting. Mr. Forster not only 
says more that matters about Crabbe in half-a-dozen pages 
than most critics could say in the same number of chapters; he 
evokes for us the wild, strange atmosphere of the lonely Suffolk 
coast. The librettist, Montagu Slater, who contributes the 
third essay, has entirely entered into that atmosphere. His 
libretto must be one of the few in the history of opera libretti 
which possess not inconsiderable literary merit. 

The final essay is a descriptive account of the music, by 
Edward Sackville West. Despite the generous ration of musical 
quotations, I cannot see that this sort of quasi-analysis serves 
much purpose. True, it gives the reader, patiently sitting on his 
stool outside the theatre awaiting the opening of the early 
doors, a rough idea of what the music is all about. And perhaps 
it provides him with a stimulus to recreative reflection on his 
way home in the Tube, after the performance. But only a vocal 
score or a much more comprehensive analysis could provide 
the reader with any real knowledge of the texture and struc- 
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ture of the music. However, Mr. Sackville West’s essay is very 
readable and, within its considerable limitations, a good 
enough performance. 

Considered as a whole, this book will undoubtedly help the 
ordinary opera-goer to understand Peter Grimes more fully. And 
Peter Grimes is a work well worth getting to know. It is music of 
the highest imaginative order continuously surprising the 
listener with fresh and lovely things: it is also a highly in- 
tegrated opera, the music, the characterization, the action, and 
the ‘atmosphere combining to form a convincing and satisfying 
unity. 

But will it hold the English stage? Alas, I fear it may not! For 
it is an opera which does not make any concessions to the 
Faust-Pagliacci public. There is no love interest, and there are 
no arias for barrel organs to grind and errand boys to whistle. 
Its atmosphere is grey, windswept, bleak, and it moves onward 
to its tragic climax with a relentless, utterly unsentimental in- 
evitability. The British opera-going public prefers death by 
stabbing or from slow (and extremely florid!) consumption, to 
suicide in a sinking fishing-boat. 

Any ‘artificial’ aid which will help the opera-going public 
at large to a better understanding of Peter Grimes is therefore 
to be welcomed. This little book, in the absence of a low-priced 
vocal score, is about as good an aid as anyone could desire. 

Maurice LInDsAy 


ARMS AND ARMAMENT. Cuar tes FFouLkEs. Harrap. 155. 
Tuts is a historical survey of the weapons of the British army 
—although drawings by Leonardo and other early foreign in- 
ventors are included. It might be wished that the book dealt 
more with the latest developments, but it is a fascinating 
volume, none the less, showing how long principles which we 
think of as ‘modern’ have occupied men’s minds, amphibious 
battlecars having been thought of, for instance, in 1588, and 
incendiary bombs in the fifteenth century. 
JOHN VAUXHALL 


EDITORIAL 


An Ever-New Years’ Song 


Nature in you’s 

no different from the rest. 

In all, by neck and thews 
biology’s expressed. 

Flesh, blood and bone 

the same as others have you. 
Why is it, then, alone 

no one enthralls me save you? 


Ah, but I swear 

your smile more softly springs 
and this dark hair 

a little brightlier clings 

round the firm head 

which what all lack encloses— 

a brain that is the bed 

for thoughts not thorn, but roses. 


And these same teeth, 

which make whiteness seem black, 
what speech do they bequeathe 
they ever need take back? 
Where’s other tongue 

that only utters kindness? 

Or eyes, or old or young, 

to heal, but not hurl, blindness? 


There may be arm 
as fair. With equal grace 
others may move, and charm 
challenge from likely face. 
But where’s the hand, 
however like yours gifted, 
with you can take the stand— 
ne’er be in anger lifted? 
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All parts of you 

to me are more than ease; 

you are what is found true 

within all mysteries. 

Wherefore, your hair, 

your eyes, your mouth, your fingers, 
glow like the evening air 

on which unseen sun lingers.’ 


More than complete 

as human shape, the hint 
you hold of what we’ll meet, 
soon, without stint— 

the world o’er-past, 

final illumination. 

As to me now, at last 

you will be all Creation. 


ROBERT HERRING 


(NoteE.—The Editor regrets that illness prevented his writing a 
prose Editorial this month.—R. H.) 
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QUIA AMORE LANGUEO 


A Study of Perfection in English Poetry 
(Continued) 


MAURICE CARPENTER 


UIA AMORE LANGUEO consists of two parts, a Complaint 
of the Virgin and a Complaint of Christ, and exists in 
several versions. The Lambeth manuscript dated 1430 contains 
both parts, but the poem is much older, and the earlier Douce 
Manuscript which contains the Virgin’s Complaint only has 
four valuable stanzas not included in the Lambeth version. 
The dropping out of these stanzas is strange because they are 
a clue to the whole poem, and make a link between the 
extremely mystical and symbolic Virgin’s Complaint and 
physical and realistic Complaint of Christ: 
Now wole I syte and sey nomore, 
love and loke with grete longynge, 
When a man wol call I wol restore, 
I love to save him, he ys myne hosprynge, 
No wonder yif my hert on hym hynge, 
he was my neybor, what may I do 
For hym had I thys worschyppynge, 
Quia Amore Langueo. 

The whole Lambeth version is in ‘Political, Religious, and 
Love Poems’ (No. 15 of the Early English Text Society’s publi- 
cations), while this version, together with the Douce version 
of the Virgin’s Complaint, and another version of Christ’s 
Complaint from a Cambridge Manuscript, was issued in 1937 
by Faber and Faber in a lovely edition edited by H. 5. Bennett 
with illustrations (and, I suspect, typography) by Eric Gill. 
This edition is out of print and difficult to obtain, and I feel 
it would be a service if Fabers were to re-issue it. 

I would like to quote from Christ’s Complaint in the 
Lambeth version, in which the physical imagery is most pro- 
nounced: 
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In my side y have made hir neste, 

Loke in, how wyde a wounde is heere, 
This is her chaumbir, heere schal sche reste, 
That sche and y may slepe in fere. 

Heere may sche waische, if ony filthe were, 

Here is sete for al hir wo, 

Come wanne sche wole, sche schal have reste, 
Quia Amore Langueo. 


It is this clear physical imagery which makes Quia Amore 
the first modern poem. Nothing is known of the author. He 
was perhaps a monk, perhaps a wandering scholar. He ob- 
viously had access to French poetry, but probably not to the 
work of Chaucer or Langland, since the first version is probably 
earlier. I have even heard the poem connected with that 
strange figure “The Great Anti-Christ,’ a fourteenth century 
Arch-poet, who had miraculous powers of healing believed to 
be the work of the devil, and held and expressed opinions which 
made it advisable for him to leave this country for France, a 
fact that would explain the lightness and technical excellence 
of Quia Amore and its sprinkling of French words. The Great 
Anti-Christ was supposed to have been the author of the terrify- 
ing medieval poem which commences, ‘Slepe Turnyng, Slepe 
turnyng,’ a poem I came across years ago but have never been 
able to trace since. 

‘Quia Amore Langueo’ can be considered as a precursor of 
the renaissance in England. It is not generally known that 
medieval scholars believed that the world would be consumed 
a thousand years after Christ’s death. And the shadow of death, 
pestilence, poverty, of powerful inexplicable forces in the 
world, made this belief of imminent apocalypse still linger into 
the fourteenth century. Quia Amore represents in England the 
first clear flame of the renaissance; it has in it a strange and 
lovely fusion of the medieval and the new, of the superstitious 
and the terrified and the despairing with a sudden strange 
hope, which in this poem is never implicitly stated; the dis- 
covery that the thousand years are passed and the world has 
not been consumed; that the resurrection has occurred again 
which, like a counterpoint, is the discovery of a new excitement 
in classical poetry, of a vernacular poetry in France and Pro- 
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vence which made more important similar poetry in England, 
and the rediscovery, with the rediscovery of human hope and 
future, of human love as a subject for poetry. It was the same 
spirit that made Chaucer, in a French court, using the French 
language for diplomatic purposes, write his poetry in the 
despised vernacular, opening up a new road for English, and 
made Langland and Crowley, for whom this vernacular was 
natural speech, write for and from the struggles of the common 
people of England. 

The quotation of some stanzas will have shown I hope how 
perfectly the strands of English poetry have become interwoven, 
the conflicting forms resolved in this poem. First of all, let us 
consider the stanza, the vessel of form into which the thought 
and feeling of poetry is poured, and its relation to other English 
stanzas. Its stanza has been little used in English outside Quia 
Amore and the body of medieval literature we could call the 
Quia Amore poems. 

The reader may say it is a lot of fuss to make about a stanza 
which is, after all, nothing more than a quatrain with a linking 
rhyme. But is this all? The Pleiade poet, Alain Chartier, uses 
such a stanza in French in ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ (the 
original poem of this name, not Keats’ lyric): 

N’Agueres chauauctant pensoye, 
Comme homme triste & doloureux 
Au dueil au il faute que je soye, 
Le plus dolant des amoureux, 

Puis que pas son dort rigoreux, 

La Mort me toli mai maistresse, 
Et me laisse seaul langoureux 

En la conduiste de tristesse. 

This has been translated into English by Sir Richard Ros 

(some attribute it to Chaucer): 
Not long ago, rydyng and easy paas, 
I fell in thought, of joye full desperate, 
Weth grete disease and payn, so that I was 
Of all lovers the most unfortunate, 
Seth bys dart most cruel full of fate, 
The death hath take my lady and maistress, 
And left me sole, thus discomfort and make 
So languishyn and in waye of distress. 
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But in his prologue to this poem Sir Richard shows that the 
eight-line form is not indigenous to him by using the seven-line 
rhyme royal; perfected by Chaucer in the Canterbury Tales: 


Halfe in a dream, not fully well a waked, 
The goldene slepe me wrapt undir his wynge, 
Yet not for this I rose and welny nakid, 

Alle sodenly myselfe rememberyng 

Of a mater, levyng all other thyng 

Which I must do, withouten more delay, 

ffor by the which I durst not disobey. 


The matter he must do is the translation of Alain Chartier’s 
poem. 

Chaucer uses the eight-line linked rhyme stanza in the 
Monk’s Tale: 


And like an egles fetheres were his heres, 

His nayles lyk a briddes clawes were; 

Til God relessed him a certeyn yeres, 

And yaf him wit, and thanne with many a teere, 
He thanked God, and evere hys lif in feere 

Was he to doon amys, or moor trespace; 

And, til that tyme he leyd was in his beere, 

He knew that God was ful of myght and grace. 


Chaucer used the form too in one or two balades, using all the 
resources his knowledge of French provided, but when he 
wanted his poetry to do more than French could do, he 
returned to the rhyme royal, working out his own ballad form 
on the basis of this stanza: 


The first stok, fader of gentilnesse— 

What man that claymeth gentyl for to be, 
Must folowe his trace, and all his wittes dresse 
Vertu to sewe, and vyce for to flee. 

For unto vertu longeth dignitee, 

And noght the revers, saufly dar I deme, 

Al were his mytre, croune or diademe. 


the last line being a refrain line. Spenser used the eight-line 
linked rhyme stanza in the June Eclogue of the Shepherde’s 
Calendar, making the whole stanza play on two rhymes only 
with the facility and grace he learned from the French and 
Italian: 
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Colin, my deare, when will it please thee singe, 
As thou wert wont, songes of some puissance, 
Thy Muse too long dumbeth in sorrowynge, 
Lulled aslepe by loves misgovenaunce, 
Now somewhat singe, whose endless sovenaunce 
Among the shepherdes waimes maie aye remaine, 
Whether thee liste thy loved Lass advaunce, 
Or honor Pan with hymns of hygher vaine. 
It is used also in the old anonymous ballad on the death of 
Edward I which appears in Percy’s Reliques: 
Alle that beoth of huerte trewe, 
A stounde herkneth to my songe, 
Of duel, that Death hath diht a newe, 
That makyth me syke, and sorewe among, 
Of a knyght that was so strong, 
Of wham God hathe don hys wille, 
Me thunceth that deth hath don us wrong, 
That he so sone shall ligge still. 
For the eight-line stanza, moulded by thought and feeling into 
unity of form, is not a very common or indigenous form in 
English, and it takes an unusual and rare poem like Quia 
Amore to use it perfectly. It is interesting that whenever a form 
has been forged which can be developed and given life to by 
other poets who need a more complex stanza than the quatrain, 
it has been a stanza with an odd number of lines. The seven- 
line rhyme royal and the nine-line Spenserian stanza are ex- 
amples. Because of the difficulty of rhyming in English we 
seem to need a couplet to wind up and round off a stanza, as 
Shakespeare found when he perfected the sonnet. It would be 
possible to trace the development of the seven-line by con- 
densation from the eight-line expansion from the six-line, and 
the nine-line by expansion from the eight-line, with numerous 
other variations, and the restlessness and dissatisfaction of the 
English poet when working within a stanza with an even num- 
ber of lines. In rare cases, such as Quia Amore, this restlessness 
is resolved perfectly within the eight-line form. 

In the few cases where eight-line stanzas have been used, it is 
usually of a different structure from that which we have been 
discussing. Drayton’s use of it in The Baron’s Wars, for example, 
is six interlocked rhyming lines followed by a couplet: 
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When twixt two beds they closed his weary corse, 
Basely uncovering his most secret part, 

And without human pity or remorse 

With a hot spit they thrust him to the heart. 

O, that my pen held in it but that force 

T’express the pain, but that surpasseth art, 

And that the soul must een with trembling do, 

For words want weight, nor can they reach thereto. 


This he borrowed from the Italian of Ariosto. The develop- 
ment of the stanza in English requires an essay in itself, so let 
us return to Quia Amore. In what way does its stanza differ 
from the eight-line linked rhyme form we have been discussing? 
Certainly it gains its special quality from the unifying effect of 
the refrain line, combined with the repeated line in middle 
stanza. Then Quia Amore is nothing but the French balade 
brought into English? Think of Villon’s ‘La Balade des Dames 
due Temps Jadis’: 

Dicte moi, ou, n’en quel pays 

Est Flora, la Bel Romaine; 

Archipiada, ne Thais 

Qui fit sa cousine germaine, 

Echo, parlant quand bruyt ou main, 

Dessus riviere ot sus estan, 

Qui beauti eut trop. qu’humaine? 

Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan. 


Quia Amore certainly has the same quality of the round dance. 
But it of course has no envoi, and the whole stanza does not 
play on two rhymes. The Balade was a social form, a dance, 
a party game, in which the exponents played for as long as 
they could on two rhymes, and when exhausted wound up 
with the three-line envoi. The new rhymes in Quia Amore give 
it forward movement, let its ideas develop. And there are other 
differences. Quia Amore draws on roots far older and deeper 
in the English language, the same roots of common speech 
that Langland drew on. Notice the recurring alliteration in 
these lines: 


In the valey of this restles mynde 
I soughte in mounteyne and in mede 
Trustyng a trewe love for to finde... 
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and: “Thi mede is markid when thou art mort . . .’ which also 
establishes his contact with the French language. 

The rhythms of Quia Amore and the rhythms of English 
speech. Here are no superimposed Latin laws of scansion. The 
lines go by stress, and have more affinity with the old ballads: 

As I came from the Holye lande 
Of Walsinghame, 

Met you not my owne true love 
As by the way you came.... 


singing or speaking rhythms rather than written rhythms; 
more affinity with Donne’s Holy Sonnets and the conscious 
experiments of Gerard Manley Hopkins and the moderns than 
with the trend of English poetry from Spenser to the Victorians. 
Consider the opening stanza: 

In a tabernacle of a toune, 

As I stood musyng on the moone 

A crowned queen, moost of honour 

Me thought I siy sitting in trone, 

Sche made her complaynte bi hyr oone, 

For mannis soule is wrappid in wo, 

Y maie note leeve mankynde aloone, 

Quia Amore Langueo. 


Here even the refrain does not fit into the quantities of Latin 
scansion. By blending and fusing so perfectly these elements 
from English and French poetry Quia Amore achieves some- 
thing never achieved before. 

It may be this simplicity of Quia Amore which makes 
Professor Tillyard refer to it as a poem expressive of 
adolescent emotions. I believe the only. sense in which the 
emotions of Quia Amore could be said to be adolescent is 
historical. With Quia Amore humanism can be said just 
to have been born, and human love as a subject for poetry to 
be in its first flush of rosy youth. The feeling of physical well- 
being grows as the poem develops, and the perfection of form 
expresses the depth and balance of conflicting thought and 
form and feeling described before: 

Now sone she sayde wilt thou say nay 


Whan man wolde mende him of his mys, 
Thow lete me never in veyne yet praye, 
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What day thou comest, welcome thou ys, 

Thys hundreth yere yef thou were me fro, 

I take the full fayne, I clippe, I kysse, 
Quia Amore Langueo. 

Because it has been so little known, Quia Amore Langueo 
has been able to have very little effect on poetry since its own 
day, and outside its own circle. But inside that circle, in the 
monasteries and among the wandering scholars and friars it 
has built up its own body of literature. There are numbers 
of poems in the old manuscripts which owe their feeling and 
form to Quia Amore. Many have appeared in the publications 
of the early English Text Society. There are numbers of poems 
that show similarities in form, but which may have been earlier, 
or have been influenced by the same sources. There are some 
even with English refrains. In particular ‘The World fares but 
as fantasy’ using a twelve-line stanza, in which the thought is 
thoroughly medieval: 

I would I knew of some wise wight 
Truthfully what this world were; 
It fareth as a fowl in flight, 
Now it is hence, now it is here; 
Nor be we ever so full of might, 
Now sit we high, now low on bier; 
And be we never so brave and right, 
Now we be sick, now of good cheer, 
Now is one proud without a peer, 
Now the one we count nothing by; 
And whoso will think heartily here, 
The world fares but as fantasy. 
This occurs in the Vernon manuscript dated 1385. And one of 
Friar Heribert, dated 1333, has some of the concrete physical 
imagery of Quia Amore: 
Dame, sister, and mother, 
So to thy son, my brother, 
That is doom’s man, 
For that thou didst him bear 
To me be debonaire, 
My robe he hath on. 


But there are poets which are indebted to Quia Amore not 
only for their thought, but also for their stanza forms. Poets 
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have developed and multiplied the Quia Amore stanza, and 
the long complex stanzas of the miracle plays may be derived 
from the poem we are discussing. These developments consist 
in lengthening the stanza by multiplying the rhyme scheme. 
‘Filius Regis Mortuus Est’ (The King’s Son is Dead) which 
occurs in the Lambeth Manuscript, No. 853, where Quia 
Amore also appears, is one of these. The opening lines will show 
the derivation from Quia Amore: 


As reason ruled my restless mind, 
By wild ways wandering as I went 
A solemn city me fortuned to find, 
To turn thereto was my intent 

A lovely lady a maiden kind 

I met there mourning... 


This poem exists in two forms, one being wholly a lamentation 
of the Virgin for the death of her Son, and the other expressive 
of the resurrection. Here is a stanza from the first version: 


This filius regis myn owne dere childe, 
Hangeth on cross, y sworde and se, 
How is he woundid and defilid, 
With spittyne and speeres so piteousli, 
I cried upon him as y were wylde, 
‘My swete dere son, seest thou not me, 
thyne own dere modir? He me behelde 
And said, moorne not, modir, this sorrow let me, 
I schal be thyne and come to bee, 
He spoke, ywoonid, and never ceest, 
Ah sone myne upon a tree, 

Filius Regis Mortuus est. 


The other version in the Harleian manuscript 3954 contains 
the startling lines: 
When he was ded and hung on a tree 
iiij floods of p(ar)adice fro him ran... 
the image in the second line sums up the change that has taken 
place, that the story is no longer tragic: 
So to his grave I went ful rythe, 
And puruyd after to wetn an end, 
I saw angels with grete lythe, 
Of seraphymis Godde adoolne gan sende, 
The women, thei sobbid and mornyd sore in sythe, 
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Thei seyd We leyd hym here with oure hande, 

The angelis answerid with wordes rythe, 

And seyd Is not here that ye wende, 

He is resyn, as he yowe kenyd, 

And in to galalye forth is prestt, 

Here cheere and comforte gan amende, 

For Resurexit, no mortuus est. 
This resurrection was symbol for what was taking place in 
the world. But though in these two versions the change is im- 
plicitly stated it is in Quia Amore Langeuo that the two states 
attain fusion, achieve poetic unity. 

Another interesting poem with a Latin refrain, but without 
the interlinking rhymes which gives Quia Amore its unity of 
form is the ‘Bird with Four Featheres’. This poem evades the 
difficulties of form by allowing the length of the stanza to vary, 
so that it is a set of variations on the double quatrain. It is an 
allegorical conversation between the poet and a bird, which is 
a symbolic device for man, and the kind of dream allegory 
similar to that in the ‘Roman de la Rose’ as formal as a stained 
glass window, makes it probable that it is much earlier than 
Quia Amore. 

There is one among this body of poems comparable in form 
and imagery to Quia Amore itself. In fact the perfection rising 
from conflict between form and feeling has been overstepped, 
and the lines overloaded with imagery and rich Latin. It also 
shows the emergence of the iambic five-beat line in English, as 
the second verse of this stanza will show :— 

Surge mea sponsa, sweet in sight, 
And see my son, thou gavest suck to, shine; 
Thou shalt abide with thy babe so bright, 
Be called a queen in glory mine. 
Thy breasts, mother, full well I mind 
I had to my meat that I might not miss, 
Above all creatures, my mother kind, 

Veni Coronaberis. 

(Lambeth ms c. 1430 and Margot Adamson’s 
Treasury of Middle English Poetry.) 

A secular poem which obviously has some relation to 
Quia Amore is a short lament written by Henry Baradoun in 
1480. And this has a more modern flavour still, bringing the 
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atmosphere of London and law and court despair into the 
poetry, reminding of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘The Lye’. The first 
stanza runs: 

Musyn alone, void of consolacion, 

Drowned in sorwe, sighyn wondre sore, 

I may compleyn, with deedly lamentacion, ~ 

My time eville spent sith first I was bore, 

My yongeres in Courte I have forlore, 

Yhit, not withstondyng how I have so do, 

Unto more peyen, then I was into for, 

I have me yokid, as prentis unto wo, 

Here is a runnel of English literature which has never en- 
tered the main stream of English poetry. It is a rich runnel, and 
it can enrich our poetic speech. Because it comes from a time 
of turbulence and change it is strangely in concord with our 
own times. Chaucer has influenced us, and many look upon 
him as the father of English poetry. Others would look to 
Langland. But Quia Amore Langueo crystallizes the birth of 
the modern world in one poem, where Chaucer and Langland 
were a whole field of exploration. Quia Amore Langueo crystal- 
lized in one poem all the tendencies just before the dawn of the 
renaissance in England, and has not had its echo in modern 
poetry, unless it is in that of George Barker: 

And I shall keep him 
In valley and on pinnacle 
And marvellous in my tabernacle. 

(Eros in Dogma, first cycle of Love poems), 
though this influence is more implicit in his work and 
thought than can be shown in one quotation. 

Let me end by comparing a stanza from a Chaucer eight- 
line Ballade, when he was not certain whether French or 
English was the proper language in which he should write: 

Madame, ye ben of al beaute the shryne 
As fer as cercled is the mapemounde, 
For as the cristal glorious ye shyne, 

And lyke ruby ben your chekes rounde. 
Therwith ye ben so mery and jocounde, 
That as a revel when I see you daunce, 
It is an oynement unto my wounde, 
Thogh ye to me ne do no dalliaunce. 
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in which the last line is a refrain, with the final stanza of the 
Virgin’s Complaint in the Douce version: 


Now man have mind on me forever, 

Loke on my love thus languishyng, 

late us nevere fro other disserere, 

mynne helpe is thyne own; crepe undir my wynge, 

thy sister is a quene, thy brother is a kynge, 

thys heritage is tayled, sone come ther-to, 

take me for thy wyfe and lerne to synge, 

Quia Amore Langueo. 
The first is charming, but archaic and a little clumsy. The 
second is mature and full and round, speaking to us of the 
unity of man with nature, with the forces of the earth, speaking 
with the round dance of its rhyme of the power and hegomony 
of man. 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the quotations in this article, since the 

authorities of the British Museum do not at the moment consider research 
into Early English poetry to be work of public importance. I have, therefore, 


quoted from memory or by reference to old notes, and I hope the reader 
will forgive me and look up the poems himself as soon as he gets the chance. 


ARABIC-ANDALUSIAN CASIDAS . 


Translated by HaroLp MorLanpD 


“In the eleventh century Andalusia, Arabic poets had already perfected the 
style of the short lyric called the casida . . . The spirit of the desert, transplanted 
in the luxuriant Andalusian landscape, introduced a tightly wrought imagery 
into Spanish lyricism . . . The tendency throughout was to petrify the image... 
(The Arabic poet) delighted in fixing dreams and quickly perishing life in the 
Sorm of brilliant arabesques.’ 

Epwin Honic: Garcia Lorca. 


RAIN OVER THE RIVER 


The wind’s hand on the river 
Rippling a thousand-fold 
Devises with a subtle grace 
A smithry of bright gold. 
And when the forging’s over 
Of the mesh of a cuirass, 
The rain with its tiny rivets 
Links them into place. 
Abu-L-Qasim Al-Manisi of Seville, 12th Century. 


THE GALLEY 


The galley moved like a swimmer 
Too skilled to use his feet, 
Swift as a swooping sea-bird 
At a falcon’s angry threat; 
Or like an eye that flashes 
And the air explores, 
Whose lids are banked by the lashes 
Of the slender, quivering oars. 
Abu-L-Hachchach Al-Munsafi of Valencia, 13th Century. 


IN BATTLE 
Sulayma glowed within my mind 
When the battle seethed 
As my own body burns 
When I am from her side; 
oo 


POEMS 


I thought I saw among the spears 
Her slenderness and grace, 
And when to me they leaned 
I longed for their embrace. 
Abu-L-Hasan Ben Al-Qabturnuh of Badajoz, c. 1125. 


THE LANCE 


Swarthy she was, but the fight that day 
Covered her head with a dust of grey, 
For youth to age must still give way. 


When against the coming foe 
In my hand she plays her part, 
She seems the rope with which I draw 
Blood from the well of his heart. 
Abu Kakariyya, King of Tunis, d. 1249. 


FIELDS OF GRAIN 


See the shaded plain 
Where fields of ripening grain 
Bend before the winds, 
Routed troops of horse 
Bewildered from their course, 
And poppies bleed like wounds. 


Qadi Iyyad, 1083-1149. 


THE WIND 
That bawd of a wind will lift 
The unwary beauty’s decent shift, 
Wear down the bough,—love’s trembling fool!— 
To kiss the upturned face of the pool; 


And so as lovers’ go-between, 
It breathes what they dare only mean. 
Ben Said Al- Magribi, 1214-1274. 
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FRAGMENTS 


I 
The world is strange 
For lack of you; 
Times change their common hue— 
The day is black, but very night 
With you was shining white. ... 


II 
Two secrets in the heart of night 
We were, until the light 
Of busybody day 
Gave both of us away. 


Ben Kaydun of Cordoba, 1003-1070. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Brendin Publishing Company, Lid., announces that it has 
sold to the Book Society, Lid., all rights in the title “The Bookman’, 
which was formerly incorporated in ‘Life and Letters’. Henceforth, 
“The Bookman’ will be the name of the Book Society's magazine 
hitherto distributed to members as ‘The Book Society News’. 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


(A film scenario) 


S. M. EISENSTEIN 


Text of songs by V. LuGovsky 
(Translated by HERBERT MARSHALL) 


(NotE.—The film.is in two parts. This is the conclusion of the first part. 
Previous excerpts appeared in Nos. 99, 100, and to1.—EDITOR.) 


The Castle of Sigismund 


A luxurious Gobelin Hall. 

A festive atmosphere. 

Fanfares. 

The scene begins almost like the scene of Ivan’s coronation. 

Something is taking place outside the shot. 

And separate groups look beyond. 

Three German Knights in Coats of Mail. 

A tall monk in a white hood. 

A group of Court ladies. 

One of them is in black velvet. 

In widow’s weeds holding her inseparable Bible, richly 
bound. 

Her Silhouette reminiscent of Catherine (of) Medici. 

Such, no doubt, was Anna Yurevna Golshansky—herself 
thrice widowed—and in the future the second wife of the 
widowed Kurbsky. 

Behind her—four pale ladies. 

Two in white. 

Two in black. 

Two effeminate Courtiers. 

And over them in the reflection of the lights heavy black 
figures of armoured knights on horseback, embroidered on 
tapestry. 

In the foreground a great black and white Ball. 

It is surrounded by striped Jesters. 

The Jesters look beyond the frame. 
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And sound their bells. 

The Jesters mimic what is taking place at the back which is 
as yet not visible to the spectators. 

Two Jesters are on the Ball. 

One of them—the chief Jester—roundfaced and browless— 
raises high the beribboned Jester’s rod. 

The third bows his knee to the ball. 

The first Jester leans over to the third with the intention of 
placing on his neck a ribbon with his Jester’s rod. 

The second Jester on the ball is pushed from behind. 

He falls off. 

A fourth takes a running jump over the ball. 

The ball rolls. 

The group of Jesters fall one upon the other. 

Then freeze in their positions. 

The depths open. We see the throne of Sigismund II August. 

The King rises. 

He holds in his hand a riband with a glittering cross. 

On his knees before the King is Kurbsky with extended 
sword. 

The King hangs the cross around his neck. 

And returns his sword. 

Near Kurbsky is the Livonian Ambassador. 

The old diplomat says unctuously: 

‘Sometimes defeat is a brilliant victory.’ 

Kurbsky kisses the hand of the King and declares triumphant- 
ly: ‘In Moscow all are ready to come over to Livonia. 

‘The defeat of the Russian troops at Nevel is the signal for 
revolt. 

‘The Tsar’s troops are deep in the south. 

‘Tsar Ivan like a bear in his own lair is gripped ina blockade 
on all sides... 

‘The Tsar can be taken with bare hands...’ 

The knights lean forward. 

The monks listen with all ears. 

Kurbsky continues: ‘The throne for the new Tsar—a friend 
of Poland—will become free... .’ 

Kurbsky looks anticipatingly at Sigismund. 

Sigismund glances back to him enigmatically, 
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Rises and declares: 
‘We begin a crusade of all Christian States against the 
Muscovites.’ 
A general ‘Vivat!’ 
The fanfares blare. 
Fade out. 


The Dark Interior of the Uspensky Cathedral 
Night. 
The Coffin with the body of Anastasia. 
In the darkness a voice reads a psalm in a whisper. 
The Psalm of King David. 
The 68th. 
‘ Save me, O God .. . for the waters are come in unto 
my soul.’ 
The coffin is not mortised deal, but is carved from a solid 
trunk of oak. 
It is covered in a black shroud. 
The psalm sounds: 
‘I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing... 
I am come into deep waters . . . where the floods 
overflow me.’ 
Ivan stands by the coffin in deep sorrow. 
‘I am weary of my crying . . . my throat is dried. . , 
my eyes fail while I wait for my God...’ 
Whispers the monk behind the lectern. 
The words of the psalm merge with the words of Malyuta. 
Malyuta is reading a dispatch. 
Ivan looks fixedly at one point. 
Hearing neither the prayer nor the dispatch. 
And the dispatch is alarming. 
‘Prince Ivan Mikailovitch Shuisky is hiding on Livonian 
Soin . 
Ivan Vasilievitch Sheremetyev was captured in flight .. . 
Boyar Ivan Tugoi Luk Suzdalsky has fled to Livonia.’ 
The monk intones: 
‘They that hate me without a cause are more than 
the hairs of mine head.’ 
‘The countenance of the dead Anastasia is calm.. 
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Ivan looks at her with deep longing. 
Plunged in sorrow Ivan whispers: 
‘Am I right in what I do?’ 
‘Am I right? 
‘May it not be the punishment of God?’ 
The monk continues: 
‘I am become a stranger unto my brethren and an 
alien unto my mother’s children.’ 
Malyuta continues: 
‘Prince Ivan Ivanovitch Turguntai-Pronsky was captured in 
flight and brought back.’ 
Ivan rises from the ground and gazes into the dead counten- 
ance: 
‘Am I right in my heavy struggle?’ ... 
The dead countenance is silent. 
Tsar Ivan beats his brow on the side of the coffin. 
‘When I wept and chastened my soul with fasting, 
that was to my reproach.’ 
Basmanovs, father and son, run into the cathedral. 
‘I made sackcloth also my garment 
‘and I became a proverb to them.’ 
The Basmanovs run up Malyuta. 
Whisper into his ear. Malyuta staggers. 
‘They that sit in the gate speak against me; 
‘And I was the song of the drunkards.’ 
Malyuta falls on his knees before Ivan. 
He brings news of Kurbsky’s treachery. 
‘Kurbsky has gone over to Sigismund .. .’ 
Ivan raises his head. 
A far-away perplexity in his eyes. 
Then he apprehends. 
And quickly utters: 
‘Andrei, friend . . . what for? 
‘What did you lack? 
‘Or did you aspire to my royal crown?’ 
‘Deliver me out of the mire and let me not sink: 
‘Let me be delivered from them that hate me and out 
of the deep waters.’ 
The monk mutters. 
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But Malyuta mutters to Ivan news yet more dire: 

‘The Boyars are inciting the people against you . . . the 
Livonian’s victory bewilders them.’ 

The monk mutters: 

‘Reproach hath broken my heart, and I am full of 
heaviness... 

‘And I looked for some to take pity, 

‘but there was none, and for comforters, 

‘But I found none.’ 

Ivan turns his head. 

And like a wounded beast bursts out to the whole cathedral: 
“You lie!’ 

The monk starts to one side, still muttering the psalm, and 
upsets the lectern. 

Through the whole of the cathedral sounds the affirmation: 

‘The Tsar of Muscovy is still undefeated!’ 

Those near ones who have remained run up to Ivan. 

But they are few— 

Lost in the vast emptiness of the cathedral... 

“You are too few!’ cries Ivan. 

And declares: ‘Summon my last true friend, the one and 
only Fedor Kolichev! 

“He is in Solovetsky Monastery praying for us.’ 

‘Sire! Trust not Boyar Kolichev!’ says the silent Alexei 
Basmanov heatedly to the Tsar. 

‘Surround yourself with new people, service men, all under 
obligation to you. 

‘From them create an iron ring around you sharpened 
against your enemies!’ 

Ivan listens eagerly. 

Basmanov continues: ‘Such people who have foresworn all 
ties of family and home to know only the Tsar, to serve the 
Tsar’s will alone!’ 

He takes hold of his son Fedor. 

Pushes him on his knees before the Tsar: 

“The first to form that iron ring, for that great work... I 
give to you my one and only son.’ 

Ivan listens eagerly to Alexei Basmanov. 

The son trembles to the very roots of his hair. 
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Fedor is well built. A tough felfow and a fighter. He looks 
with wide open eyes at Ivan. 

They burn in an ecstasy of loyalty. 

Alexei continues: ‘With them alone will you hold power. 

“With them alone break the Boyars. 

‘Destroy the traitors and perform great works!’ 

Ivan listens and then replies: “Truly spoken, Alyoshka! 

‘An iron ring shall I form, an iron brotherhood about me! 

None shall I trust save this bodyguard, an iron leader shall 
I become!’ 

Ivan’s eyes flash with profound thoughts that fly ahead of 
Basmanov: 

‘I shall abandon Moscow ...and go to Alexandrov Sloboda.’ 

Malyuta’s eyes flash back: ‘Organize a crusade on Moscow!’ 

‘Return as a conqueror . . .’ Alexei Basmanov cries. 

But Ivan turns to him: ‘Not as a crusader shall I return...’ 

They are puzzled. 

The Tsar continues: 

‘Not as a conqueror shall I return, 

‘But at a summons of all the people!’ 

Basmanov and Malyuta are at a loss: 

Where are the Tsar’s thoughts leading to! 

Basmanoy passionately protests: 

‘To await the summons of the people is impossible!’ 

And Malyuta rumbles reproachfully: “Listen not to bawlers 


‘Trust not the commoners!’ 

The Tsar grows angry: 

‘Where are you sticking your nose, Ginger Dog! 

‘You presume to instruct the Tsar how to act?’ 

Continues furiously: ‘By the people’s summons I shall gain 
limitless power 

‘And re-anointed consummate a great task mercilessly!” 

Ivan seeks support for this unheard-of conception. 

He finds it not in his Companion-in-arms: 

Malyuta stares gloomily into the earth. 

The Tsar’s closest friends have turned aside— 

They do not agree with him. 

Ivan seeks confirmation for his unheard-of conception: 
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But finds it not from his closest friends. 

He turns to his true companion and adviser—Anastasia. 

But the dead countenance of Anastasia is silent: 

The eyelids closed... 

Only one pair of eyes light up in the darkness of the 
cathedral. 

Fedor Basmanov does not take his eyes off the Tsar. 

“What say you?’ 

Fedor replies firmly: 

“You are right!’ 

Malyuta and Alexei Basmanov start back. 

But Ivan flies like an arrow to the platform and _ towers 
above the coffin. 

Looking into the dead features. 

The lines of the dead countenance seem to soften. 

As if the face of Anastasia shone with approval... 

And now no longer with sorrow but determination Ivan 
gazes on that face. 

Basmanov speaks to Fedor in a whisper: 

“How quickly you’ve risen, till now you heed no one but the 
‘sare. te 

Fedor looks at the Tsar. 

Does not listen to his father. 

‘How quickly you’ve exchanged father for father’. . . 

Music arises: 

The theme of Ivan— 

“The storm approaches...’ 

Tsar Ivan straightens up over the coffin. 

His eyes burn with new power and determination. 

He raises his hand over Anastasia and swears a great oath: 

“The voice of the people is the voice of God! 

‘Into my hand I take the avenging sword of the Lord 

‘A great mission shall I perform!’ 

‘All powerful on earth shall I become!’ 

The theme of Ivan widens in the orchestra, 

“The storm approaches.’ 

The cathedral is livened with light. 

Its arches reverberate. 

Through the cathedral torch-bearers hurry. 
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They are preparing for the Tsar’s great undertakings. 

High amidst the flares stands Ivan. 

He speaks: 

“Two Romes fell—Moscow, the third, stands—and a fourth 
Rome shall never be!’ 

The brass in the orchestra roars the theme of Ivan: 

“The storm approaches .. .’ 

In the flares—Ivan. 

Behind Ivan: Malyuta, Basmanov. 

Full of determination: Fedor. 

Ivan kisses Anastasia’s brow... 

Fade out. 
Outside Moscow 
Fade in. 

Snow covers the outskirts of Moscow. 

Through the snow goes sledge after sledge—a train ofloaded 
sledges. 

The runners creak. 

But this train is no ordinary train. 

It does not carry fish or salt or grain—from under the bast 
matting the mountings of ikons glitter. 

Under the bast—vessels are piled. 

Under the bast—the metal sides of coffers gleam. 

Mounted convoys guard the train. 

Others with axes stand on the runners—for they are not 
ordinary sleighs—but the Tsar’s. 

In one of them the Tsar’s profile flashed by. 

The profile of Tsar Ivan, wrapped in furs. 

The people run after the sleighs. 

They are perplexed. 

They do not understand what has happened... 

The Tsar’s servants repeat only: “The Tsar is giving up his 
Kingdom . . . leaving behind traitors—the Boyars . . . leaving 
his betrayers .. .’ 

The sledges leave the outskirts. 

The Tsar’s train of sleighs disappear in the distance. 

The people are perplexed. 

Whisper amongst themselves. 

The streets of abandoned Moscow are silent. 
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Through empty Moscow spreads a whisper: 
‘The Tsar has gone . . . The Tsar has left . . .’ 


Alexandrov Sloboda 
From under dark arches the face of Ivan appears. 
The song resounds: 
‘I swear before God a faithful oath, a heavy oath, a 
terrible oath.’ 
Under the arches of Alexandrov Sloboda the bodyguards 
have gathered to take the oath. 
In their hands candles burn. 
They stand in a semi-circle. 
They repeat the words of the oath after Basmanov the Elder. 
The Bodyguards: 
‘Before God we swear a terrible oath.’ 
Basmanov: 
‘To serve the Russian State like a dog.’ 
Bodyguards: 
“Towns and villages to sweep clean as with a broom.’ 
Basmanov: 
‘Villains and scoundrels to tear to pieces.’ 
Bodyguards: 
“To lay down one’s bones at the Tsar’s command.’ 
Together: 
‘For the sake of the mighty Russian Kingdom.’ 
They stand in a semi-circle. 
With burning candles. 
In black robes... 
By the table brooms are placed. 
On the table—dogs’ heads. 
In front Basmanoy the Elder holds a cup. 
First Fedor pronounces the oath: 
‘Before God I swear 
a faithful oath: 
to destroy the enemies of the state, 
to renounce kith and kin, 
to forget father...’ 
Steadily the Basmanovs look one at the other: father at son. 
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... ‘one’s mother dear, 
faithful friend, blood brother,— 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE MIGHTY RUSSIAN KINGDOM...’ 


Like a black shadow towers Ivan. 
The oath he hears not. 
Lost in thought. 
Examining his long fingers. 
“Waiting a messenger from Moscow?’ whispers Malyuta to the 
Tsar. 
The Tsar moves swiftly forward toward Malyuta, as if he 
were listening to distant Moscow. 
But nothing is heard from the distance. 
Only the oath echoes under the arches: 
‘Before God I swear 
a terrible oath: 
to execute in Russia the will of the Tsar, 
to destroy in Russia savage enemies, 
to spill in Russia the blood of the guilty, 
to burn out treason with fire, 
to cut out treachery with the sword, 
sparing neither oneself nor any other— 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE MIGHTY RUSSIAN KINGDOM...’ 


The door opens. 
The Boyar Pepeya falls at the feet of the Tsar: 
‘English ships have entered the White Sea!’ 
Ivan’s eyes shine with joy. His fists clench. 
He rises up to his full height. 
And in the distance—it seems as if church choirs are heard 
far far away. 
But the Tsar does not hear the far-off singing. 
His eyes flash gladness in the gloom. 
As if a reflection of the Tsar’s joy. 
The Bodyguards’ blades flash— 
They have drawn their knives. 
‘*“And if I break this terrible oath, 
let my brother-bodyguards pierce me 
mercilessly with knives and daggers...’ 


Basmanov-son: 
‘Let the penalty of death strike me.’ 
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Basmanov-father: 
‘And curses, and the tortures of hell.’ 
Basmanov-son: 
‘And shame, and the torments of the damned.’ 
Bodyguards: 
‘Let mother-earth reject me.’ 
Hollow echoes rumble through the arches . . . 
More clearly the far-off singing—many-voiced—merges 
with it. 
Then the Tsar hears the far-away singing. 
He listens eagerly. 
And under the arches the oath comes to an end. Merging 
into the far-off choir. 
Bodyguards: 
Before God my terrible oath 
is unbreakable to the end of time, 
on earth and in heaven the same— 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE MIGHTY RUSSIAN KINGDOM...” 
The Bodyguards are silent... 


And Basmanov the Elder pronounces on the background of 
the approaching choir: 


‘Let it be kept eternally inviolable for ever and ever.’ 

‘Amen!’ concludes the Tsar. 

The door opens. Malyuta runs in. 

With the beam of light the roar of the crusade’s singing 
surges in. Through the beam of light Ivan goes out. 

He stands on the roof, in the background endless snowy 
space flooded with sunshine. 

Before him the endless flood of the crusade from Moscow 
flows and winds... 

Crosses, ikons, banners—blaze on the snow. 

They see the Tsar. 

Stop. 

Fall on their knees. 

‘Return to your throne!’ cry imploring voices. 

‘Little father!’ other voices join in. 

Ivan stands to full height. His nostrils extended. 

With bowed heads stand: Pimen, Euphrosinia, Vladimir. 
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Yes, and five Boyars. 
With one voice the people cry: ‘Come back!’ 
In the music the theme of Ivan extends. 
Suddenly smiling slyly to his bodyguards the Tsar orders: 
“Saddle the horses!’ 
“To Moscow!’ 
From a swift mix comes the cries: ‘Holla! Holla!’ 
Through the snowy hills drives a black lava: 
Black clouds of horsemen surge forward. 
In black coats. 
On their saddles the emblem of a broom and a dog’s head. 
The Lifeguards. 
The theme of Ivan roars in the orchestra. 
Amidst the riders the TSAR himself on horseback. 
A terrible expression on his face. The Tsar has grown thin. 
Old. His eyes burn. 
Following him ride the Basmanovs, Malyuta. 
“Holla! Holla!’ 
Like black clouds across the snow the horsemen plunge mad- 
ly onward... 
Fade out. 
End of Part One 


CORRECTION 


We regret that the Christmas rush and the departure of the reviewer 
overseas were responsible for a reference to Dr. Jones, in a notice of 
‘David Eder’ (No. 100), which, we are happy to state, has no founda- 
tion. 
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SECOND PERSON 


HALLDOR STEFANSSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by 
J. A. THOMPSON 


ees close the outer door of your house, and walking out 
on to the pavement, turn for a moment to run your eyes 
in appreciative survey over the front of this handsome private 
dwelling, which you have had built for yourself in accordance 
with your present desires and the demands that you nowadays 
make of life and life makes of you. 

It is worthy of your momentary halt, this house, worthy of 
your contemplation. As pleasing to the eye as it was costly, it 
stands there, on this expensive site, like a monument to your 
perfection. If you had so desired, of course, you could have 
built yourself a still bigger house, one that would have cost 
even more money, or you could have built numerous houses; 
to your wealth and achievements no limits are set. But how- 
ever huge and imposing such mansions might be, you would 
never be as fond of them as you are of this one. With the build- 
ing of this house you have won your coveted goal: you have 
wiped out all its previous history. It is like a patent of nobility 
that has been conferred upon a man of humble birth. With its 
receipt his former life is forgotten; he is a nobleman, and both 
he and others feel he has never been anything else. And with 
the coming into being of this house all the other houses you 
have had are ejected from the memory. Cheap houses and 
unimpressive, timber-built in poor taste. 

This house is of glass and stone only; it has graceful, candid 
lines and frank windows that seem to have nothing to conceal. 
They are a symbol of your mode of life, an advertisement of 
how well you have managed to get on in the world. It is a big, 
stately house, standing in dignity at a venerable distance from 
other houses. No speculator in property could ever dream of 
trying to get his hands on it. People bear reverence for it as 
they do for a proud sovereign. 
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A little green plot around the house reminds us that even in 
the life of the hundred-per-cent man of business, who measures 
everything by the yard-stick of utility and profit, there is a tiny, 
verdant patch that is cultivated not for money, but for delight. 
You are much attached to this stretch of green, tendingit carefully 
and embellishing it with lovely flowers and costly ornaments. 

For a second you glance up at the window of the dining- 
room, where you took leave of your wife with an affectionate 
kiss just before you came out. She put both her arms round 
your neck and said half-peevishly, but with a delightful arch- 
ness, that those eternal board-meetings of yours were a regular 
nuisance, never a single evening could you spend together. 
Wonderful woman. Lovely as ever and just as much in love. 
You couldn’t have found anywhere a woman better suited to 
you and this perfect house of yours. 

You were pleased with her parting words: they assured you 
of what great store she sets upon you and of how happy you 
have succeeded in making her. Nevertheless you felt no twinge 
of conscience at leaving her alone; your actions are governed 

not by impulse, but by forethought, lest you should need to 
regret them. You have never regretted anything you have 
done; life in your eyes is a calculation, and all your calcula- 
tions have been right. 

And now you set off on your way. You have chosen to walk, 
though your car is at home and you take a delight in using it, 
deriving great pleasure from controlling the many horse- 
powers that impel it onward, and deciding its course yourself. 
You have always had great power at your disposal and con- 
trolled it personally. 

Every step you take is exuberant with pleasure, every move- 
ment charged with anticipation; your well-being is sheer bliss 
to you. The smoke from your excellent Dutch cigar dissolves 
in the dim, dreamy September air, leaving behind you a trail 
of exotic fragrance. You swing your gold-banded walking- 
stick in gentlemanly style and hum the latest jazz-tune between 
your teeth. No sombre thoughts of difficult times or the com- 
plicated tasks facing the board-meeting of your great com- 
mercial undertaking depress your spirits. Your mood is as 
buoyant as a bird in the spring. 
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You come from the country, to be sure, and most of your 
relations still follow their crofting, but of rustic traits you be- 
tray not a sign, though you still possess the healthy, vigorous 
blood you inherited from your parents, who had been brought 
up on hard hay-making, much fresh air, and milk. Everything 
else: your appearance, bearing, and outlook, has acquired the 
stamp of the city. You have absorbed its culture to the full; 
no one suspects your origins, any more than he does those of 
your house. 

A handsome fellow in the prime of life, you have reached 
full maturity and overcome various failings that are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of golden youth, but have not begun 
to suspect that anything like old age exists. You are just at 
the period when a man’s desires have assumed stability of 
form and he has found methods of satisfying them without 
wasting time on expensive experiments that yield uncertain 
results. You have, of course, had much experience of life, 
though it has left no trace of sorrow on that unwrinkled coun- 
tenance of yours. 

You have cultivated a confident presence, a demeanour ir- 
reproachably suited to the occasion, and have all the style of 
the wealthy man who knows he is the corner-stone of existence 
and can therefore stand comparison with anyone, wherever he 
comes from. 

Your philosophy of life is a smooth, well-rounded whole, 
free from the ragged edges of doubt and perplexity. Its kernel 
is the making of financial profit from the mere fact of existing. 
Everything else: religion, morals, ideals, and similarly abstract 
matters, are simply the shell round this kernel. It is for this 
reason that you are always pleased with your deeds, and for 
this reason that you have succeeded in becoming a wealthy 
man, with enough money to gratify desires and fulfil aspira- 
tions more clamorous than those of your fellow-citizens. 

Yes, quite correct, you are of peasant birth, and come from 
a little, insignificant country district. But you were only a 
youth when you came to the city, in days when you had 
nothing to support you but your nature and the exhortations 
of your poverty-stricken relatives to get on in the world. These 
exhortations were your education and your creed, but your 
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goal you set yourself. You never had any youthful dreams to 
steal away your time, which was devoted exclusively to 
realizing your ambitions. 

You began your career as a shoemaker’s apprentice, but 
soon realized that, as a means of making good, commerce was 
far more effective than craftsmanship, just as money may 
be made more speedily by killing fish than by tilling the 
ground. 

Though your career in the world of commerce has not been 
a particularly long one, it has been crowded with events, and 
those events have all borne you onwards towards your great 
goal: to make a fortune. 

Many people have grumbled about you, maintaining that 
you were heartless and aggressive. It has been said of you that 
you lacked human feelings, that you never made allowances 
for anything and that you could not imagine yourself in any- 
one else’s shoes. But your conscience has always been ‘clear. 
All you did was to seize and turn to profitable account oppor- 
tunities which were available to all, but which they allowed to 
evade their grasp because they lacked enterprise and fore- 
thought. You always kept on the right side of the law, and you 
took all you got your hands on in this fashion because you 
were striving to get on in the world. Soon you had earned a 
wide reputation for energy and shrewdness in financial affairs, 
and were giving a good account of yourself under unrestricted 
competition. After various unsuccessful attempts by other 
profit-hunters to annihilate you (financially speaking) a num- 
ber of them began to seek your co-operation, crowding round 
you and placing their financial burdens on your shoulders, or 
entrusting their wealth to your management, because they no 
longer dared oppose your rising power. You accepted the 
leadership, but you dema’ided liberal recompense for your 
work and your brains. They paid up in silence; they knew 
they were buying themselves off destruction. 

Steadily you grew wealthier and wealthier; but in the pro- 
cess many were impoverished and some were bankrupted. You 
were hated by the working classes, whom you oppressed and 
plundered, and were cursed by your competitors. Neverthe- 
less you had a clear conscience; in your view the multitude is 
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incapable of making fortunes and cannot lay claim to the good 
things of life, which are reserved for the handful of individuals 
whom nature has chosen to endow with superior drive and 
initiative. 

You never dabbled in politics, but you paid for them at a 
reasonable price. Politics, in your opinion, are a commodity, 
not an ideal. 

Now you have everything: this peerless house, which inside 
and out is superior to anything known in the city. It is equipped 
with every modern convenience and adornment. Paintings 
are there, musical instruments and books, all of them paid for 
in hard cash. Cars are yours, horses, a summer residence, and 
a sailing boat. 

And then this woman is yours, too. The loveliest woman to 
be found here in the city—and not without money, either. 
She is still young and bubbling over with life. You are ex- 
tremely fond of her and are good to her, giving her everything 
she desires and much more. She has never needed to have any 
worries. You have kept home and office strictly apart. Your 
work you never discuss with her, only entertainments, travels, 
novels, and local news. Your home is managed by an excellent 
housekeeper, and your children have their own staff of do- 
mestics and private tutors. Your wife has her time to herself, 
and can please herself what she does with it. This evening she 
is at home alone. 

But, true enough, you come from the country and still have 
vigorous blood and healthy glands. You have never squandered 
these assets on drink and other poisonous drugs. On the con- 
trary, you have increased them, like all your other assets. You 
have strengthened them by physical exercise. First you prac- 
tised running, then swimming, and now you have gone over to 
golf. 

And in your life there is a little patch of green that 
has nothing to do with business or money-making, but 
has its source in the health of your body: you are fond of 
women. 

You have loved many women, and since you got married 
you have always had mistresses. You are now on your way to 
the most recent of them. 
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You halt at the house she lives in, take out a key, and open 
the door. Then you enter. 
At the same time the door of your own house is opened, and 
in goes—yours truly. 


ACORN MILE MIRACLE TREE 


by Nessre Dunsmuir 


I am that acorn, mile, miracle, tree 

reared bright, and broken on love’s own wheel; 
for from the first constructed anarchy 

of mountains seeded in early earthquakes of air 
or gravity calling all falling wonders home, 
nothing not me was floated on the first waters. 


In my blood’s roadway steps the white alp. 

My breath is halted by origin’s ape cry. 
Snowfields are falling and though my quick hand 
ungrudging lift the fledgling from the pool, 
housed in the halls and lulls hurling my heart 
sleeps the tornado and the volcano’s violence. 


My love already lives in to-morrow’s flowering 
and summers all the wind with bees and rivers. 
Because my eyes have cooled the sky’s far springs 
no water waves but wears my eyelid’s ease. 

The sun goes down his golden length to lie 

warm in my bone and in the warm earth’s deep. 
The night breaks in my heart. The berries gather 
in a standing wheel of stars. The bright locks keep. 
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A DIVERSION. THE STORY 
OF A SAIL 


VIOLET CLIFTON 
(After a tale by Garcilas de la Vega) 


Bz to return to those who have watched for a sail. Amongst 
such watchers was Pedro Serrano. He had reached the 
island that would afterwards carry his name, an island with- 
out a water-spring, but rain sometimes fell. All Pedro’s days 
were but an answer to the cry of his belly: “Give me to eat; 
give me to drink.’ For drink at first he used the blood of turtles 
and for food their flesh, which he dried because he had no fire 
to cook with; he kept their shells to catch the rain and by that 
means he stored gallons of water. He turned the live turtles on 
their backs whenever he found them on the shore; thus he could 
keep them alive for a few days. There being no stones on the 
island, he dived into the sea, where at last he found stones, and 
by striking his knife upon one of them, he obtained a spark. 
With driftwood and weed, he built up a fire that he kindled 
with threads from his shirt, and with the shells of turtles he 
raised a roof over the precious, smouldering mound. Always 
he watched for a sail, and for a signal he kept the fire smoking, 
but though sometimes a sail went by no ship came to the island 
of Pedro Serrano. 

One morning he saw a figure on the island: “This is Satan 
come to tempt me to a final despair’; and Pedro threw up his 
hands and nearly naked now, for the years had gone by, he 
ran from the form he saw, calling: ‘Jesus, Jesus, save me from 
Satan.’ That other, being a man and no spirit, was terrified 
by Pedro clothed only by a flowing beard, and the hair of his 
head waist-long: but hearing the name Jesus he ran after Pedro, 
calling out in Spanish: ‘Flee me not, I too am Christian.’ But 
Serrano still ran from him; then the stranger, who the night 
before had been shipwrecked, sang out the Credo, which when 
Pedro heard he was assured that the newcomer was not a devil. 

Now they embraced each other and wept; then Pedro fed 
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the stranger and gave him rainwater to drink. After that they 
sorted the hours of the day and the night into watches: ‘Thou 
shalt watch for a sail and guard the fire and gather food until 
my watch.’ But soon a quarrel rose between them because one 
of the men had seemed to be careless of their joint, miserable 
maintenance. Lest one should murder the other in rage, they 
parted and each lived alone on the island. But some time later 
they craved for conversation and then again they lived together 
and bore with one another. So as not to forget that they were 
Christian, they often said the Credo. After Pedro had lived 
alone on the island for three years, and for a further four years 
with his companion, the look-out on a ship spied the smoke 
from the mound and sailed nearer, and the captain sent off a 
boat. But when the Spanish sailors saw two wild men, they 
started rowing back to their ship. Then on the quiet air, with 
desperate voices, the two shipwrecked men cried out the Credo 
and the sailors rowed back and took them aboard the ship 
bound for Spain: but the second man died before he saw his 
country. Pedro lived and, having cherished his hair and fed it 
with oil, he made a show of himself for money, going as far as 
Germany and telling his tale for the entertainment of the rich 
and the poor. 

Pedro having received a big gift of money from the Emperor 
of Germany, and lesser sums from other people, he now shor- 
tened his hair and cut his beard. He said: ‘I now shorten that 
which has been the means of my livelihood, and this I do for 
convenience because when I turn on my bed I am tangled in 
my beard.’ 

Pedro Serrano, now a rich man, returned to the New World 
and for the rest of his life lived at Panama. 
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STORIES OF THE FORTIES. Selected by REGINALD 
Moore and Wooprow Wyatt. Nicholson and Watson. 
85. 6d. 

GREY WALLS STORIES. Chosen by WreEy GARDINER. 
Grey Walls Press. 75. 6d. 


Tue late Mr. E. J. O’Brien edited a yearly collection of short 
stories; Stories of the Forties, selected by Reginald Moore and 
Woodrow Wyatt, is intended to carry on his work. The book 
opens with a bang, for Sir Osbert Sitwell’s ‘Staggered Holiday’ 
is one of his best, a superb blend of fantasy and irony, and a 
kind of ferocious pity. After that we find other landmarks: 
Elizabeth Bowen’s ‘Summer Night’, hauntingly lovely in scene 
and feeling; Mr. William Sansom’s allegory of the war, “The 
Tournament,’ horrifying but with a high quality of imagina- 
tion; and, first printed in these pages, ‘The Park’ by H. E. 
Bates, with its deceptively quiet opening working up to a 
climax of uncommon power. There are many other 
good pieces—Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s drama of rescue-work 
in an air-raid, for instance, over-ingenious perhaps, but 
very effective, and Miss Anna Kavan’s appalling glimpse of an 
asylum interior. 

If some of the others seem a little flat, it is because the 
authors have wanted them to be. They are, in the main, tran- 
scripts from life, done, not without art, but without the exulta- 
tion of art. Bare, streamlined, and functional, the writers have 
deliberately kept his temperament out of them. They eschew 
phrase-making or even the smallest verbal decoration; they 
aim at sincerity and veracity; they are, in fact, austerity 
stories, very appropriate to the joyless age we live in, but 
nearer, perhaps, to science than to art. The general tone of the 
book is sombre, but the last two pieces, ‘Wat Pantathro’ by 
Glyn Jones, and ‘The Parents Left Alone,’ by T. O. Beach- 
croft, stories of family life both very moving in their different 
ways, suggest a confidence which is lacking in most of the 
others. 
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As to the authors anthologized in Grey Walls Stories, the iron 
of the age has entered still more deeply into their souls. Such 
titles as “Dance of the Dead’ and ‘The Valley of Laughing 
Skulls’ speak for themselves. They forbode the doom of hu- 
manity, and any hope they leave is very like despair. Mr. 
Henry Miller does at any rate give us a contrast: the children 
in ‘Day in the Park,’ gleaming with vitality and laughter, make 
the surrounding darkness more intense. Mr. Kenneth Gee’s 
‘Another Room’, patiently and faithfully observed, shows how 
human affection may survive the cruellest strain. And Mr. 
Stephen Spender’s ‘Deus ex Machina’, besides being a gloomy 
allegory with a despairing conclusion, burns with Delphic fire 
from its own scene, and is a highly-wrought work of art 
creating its own radiance round it. One’s criticism of most of 
these stories, as of some in the other book, is that, talented as 
they are, they lower the temperature of the spirit almost un- 
bearably, and art, however sombre its theme, should not do 
that. 

L. P. HARTLEY 


FOR THE TIME BEING. W. H. Aupen. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
SPRINGBOARD. Louis MacNegice. Faber. 6s. 
I have seen a lot of odd things said about W. H. Auden’s new 
poems, but so far I have not seen any remarks about the fact 
that they are becoming increasingly Xanthippical. ‘This is the 
most verbose and beautiful nagging in contemporary litera- 
ture. I sense this resentment in such passages as: 

Well, who in his own backyard 

Has not opened his heart to the smiling 

Secret he cannot quote? 
Or: 

O what authority gives 

Existence its surprise? 
Or: 

He kissed me awake, and no one was sorry. 

I feel that Auden resents more and more the miserable cir- 
cumstantiality of being alive. I derive from his continual resort 
to the use of capital letters nothing more than a hint of his 
desire and pursuit of the absolute. These two poems are over- 
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populated with spectral representations of the Ideal. It is 
poetry that originates in the intelligence and travels outward 
and downward towards the experience. It is not poetry that 
originates at the experience and travels inward and upward 
towards the intelligence. I am probably saying nothing much 
except that it is very literary literature. But it is also religious 
literature, written, as it seems to me, for negative rather than 
positive reasons: it proceeds towards a religious condition out 
of sheer exasperation with everything else. This exasperation is 
almost invariably conveyed through Auden’s incomparably 
brilliant use of the epithet. And often the brilliance consists in 
this exquisitely expressed exasperation. I mean such epithets 
as: ‘the sunburnt superficial kingdom,’ ‘good little sunbeams,’ 
‘sneering beggars,’ ‘one appalling laugh,’ etc. 

Further, these two poems are the most overtly didactic of 
Auden’s later poems: and this is saying quite a lot because he 
has from the first been more inclined that particular way than 
perhaps any other contemporary English Poet. But now the 
didacticism is elaborating itself into pedagogy. I feel that Iam 
reading a rather short-tempered schoolmaster who addresses 
his class in fashionable and elegant language that happens, 
often, to be magnificent poetry. It was Auden who said of 
Housman: ‘He has no humility.’ It is Herod in For the Time 
Being who remarks: ‘Whole cosmogonies will be created out of 
some forgotten personal resentment.’ It is Herod, also, who 
reflects: ‘Every corner boy will congratulate himself: ‘I’m such 
a sinner that God had to come down in person to save me. I 
must be a devil ofa fellow.” ’ Every crook will argue: ‘I like com- 
mitting sins. God likes forgiving them. Really the world is ad- 
mirably arranged.’ There is very little patience or pity in these 
two poems. But it is the absence of patience or pity that makes 
Auden such a fine satirical poet. However, a large and per- 
sistent bird of religion follows him about everywhere, on whose 
tail, sooner or later, he is, it is clear, fated to place the salt. 
I do not think that this will happen until he pities the bird and 
is patient. 

Springboard is a sort of photographic album containing snap- 
shots of convoys at sea, a drunken friend at a party, a Bank 
Holiday crowd, a worn-out roué, a fire raid on London, etc. 
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All the exposures succeeded. The lighting is brittle. Occasion- 
ally an unusual angle has been employed. It is all clear, ironic, 
and intelligent. Most of these verses make a far more bitterly 
sana comment on things than halfa dozen tough American 
novels. 


GEORGE BARKER 


THE LIFE OF- JONATHAN MARTIN. Tuomas Batston. 
Macmillan. ros. 6d. 


QUIETLY, indeed self-effacingly, written, this book is something 
more than the biography of the man who, in 1829, set fire to 
York Minster. It is a psychological study of a religious maniac 
of great power and pity. Martin had three brothers—John, the 
painter, William the ‘natural philosopher’, and Richard who 
was a Quartermaster-Sergeant in the Army and wrote poetry. 
Jonathan, as a child, saw his sister murdered; was pressed for 
the Navy, saw action off Copenhagen and in the Tagus, took 
up work as a tanner, and then set about reforming the Church 
of England on Methodist principles. He was arrested for 
threatening to shoot the Bishop of Oxford, and confined to 
asylums. He escaped, wrote his Life, of which he sold 15,000 
copies, and then became convinced that his mission was to 
destroy York Minster. Mr. Balston traces with unerring skill 
the growth of Martin’s mania and, by including biographical 
sketches of his brothers, fills in the family background. This is 
a work which grips the imagination, and, at half a guinea, is 
both cheap and well-produced. 
JoHN VAUXHALL 


THE TRAGIC MUSE OF JOHN FORD. G. F. SENsaBAuGH. 
Stanford University Press, California. 1944. $2.00. 
Ir is generally admitted that Ford had unusual qualities; but 
there is some dispute as to whether these qualities make him 
peculiarly admirable or peculiarly detestable. It is also claimed 
that he has a very special appeal for the modern mind. Profes- 
sor Sensabaugh, who above all things dislikes vagueness, has 
set himself to discover just precisely what this means. What is 
this quality, this tragic power, this morbid intensity, which 
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Ford displays, and why should it appeal to a generation brought 
up on Ibsen and Eugene O'Neill? 

He decides that in Ford’s work there are two dominant 
themes. One he calls ‘scientific determinism’; the belief that 
man is the helpless victim of forces, physical and psycho- 
logical, over which he has no control. To us they may be 
glandular secretions, or Freudian complexes. To Ford they 
were the ‘four humours’, as set out in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Burton’s science is no longer acceptable, but its 
principles of cause and effect are still valid. Here is something 
to explain why Ford’s people affect us less as creatures of flesh 
and blood, than as exquisite marionettes. It also explains the 
faintly pathological flavour of his work. The more violent the 
disease, the more fascinating to the physician, the more lucid 
and delightful the demonstration. These studies in morbid 
psychology captured the degenerate appetites of the time more 
surely than if Ford had deliberately set out to pander to them. 

But ‘scientific determinism’ is only half the story. Whence 
comes the perverse beauty of Ford’s clinical muse? Here, I 
think, Professor Sensabaugh would not entirely deny the taint 
of decadence. He spends a good deal of time investigating the 
courtly platonism of the day, that astonishing mixture of ex- 
treme and austere spirituality with extreme and cynical 
materialism, in which virtue is to be adored, but beauty is 
virtue, and soul-mates require no sanctions—even be they, as 
in the extreme case of Giovanni and Annabella, brother and 
sister. 

This it is contended—in the quiet, reasonable, rather dry 
style of the writer—is the essence of modern tragedy; the 
individual’s fight for self-realization, defying custom and con- 
ventional morality, in a world where science has robbed him 
of all responsibility for his actions. It is an interesting contribu- 
tion to the problem which Ford’s work undoubtedly presents. 

A. M. C. LatHam 


THE ENGLISH YEOMAN. Mitprep CampBELL. Yale His- 
torical Studies, XIV. Yale University Press. 1942. $3.75. 
In her yeomen England possessed a class of whose energy, 


thrift, and independence she has always been ready to boast, 
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and a reservoir, it has been proved, from which she was to draw 
men great in almost all walks of life. Miss Campbell, in a book 
admirably scholarly and thorough, ensures that it shall be well- 
informed boasting. She has ransacked original records of all 
kinds, and her bibliographical notes, prepared partly with a 
view to assisting others, who have the requisite patience and 
enthusiasm, to undertake a similar task, are not the least valu- 
able part. She fully realizes the difficulties inherent in handling 
material which, though from one point of view it is massive to 
unwieldiness, from another point of view is dangerously scanty. 
She garners, sifts, arranges, and interprets, always cheerful and 
never dogmatic. 
A. M. C. LatHam 


IN SMUTS’S CAMP. B. K. Lone. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 
GIVE BACK MY RIVERS AND HILLS! I. Fenc. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. ! 
‘OnE of the great difficulties after this war is going to be the 
ignorance about each other of people living in various parts of 
the world, who have been fighting in the same host, when they 
come to try to set the world on its feet again.’ Thus the late 
Basil Kellett Long writing in 1943 of ‘South Africa and World 
War II’ in the first of the books under review. His words are 
entirely appropriate, for the difficulties they are largely suc- 
cessful in removing, to both his own and Mr. Feng’s achieve- 
ments. The ignorance of the average literate Englishman about 
the war in China is only exceeded by his ignorance about the 
part played by South Africa in the war against the Nazis—yet 
these wars were not two wars, but one War. The spokesmen 
here are more than usually well-informed and representative. 
Mr. Feng, translated by Mrs. Jackson and embellished with 
Chinese engravings, is representative of the young university 
students in the Kuomintang, the 40,000 ‘intellectuals’ among a 
population of 450 millions; the late B. K. Long, introduced by 
his old friend Sir Dougal Malcolm, is representative of the 
United Party in South Africa under Smuts—we would perhaps 
call ‘B. K.’ in Britain a progressive Conservative; certainly he 
stands no nonsense from the New Statesman! His essay on “Our 
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Natives’ is a very useful piece of work, an honest statement 
from the moderate Right. 

The honesty of both men is the first thing that strikes an un- 
prejudiced reader. They are worlds apart, but both were fight- 
ing for the same things, Feng whose only weapons were his 
‘pen and ink’ but who went through some of the toughest fight- 
ing on the Chinese front under conditions that make the Better 
’Ole seem like paradise, and B. K. Long whose reading of a 
book about Nazi slaughter in Yugoslavia made him ‘rather 
shamefaced’ about the things he himself relates, seemingly ‘so 
petty when set against the flaming and tortured background’ 
of European events. Yet Long did us a good turn; his speech 
in the South African Union House of Assembly on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1939 (reprinted here in full as an appendix), may well 
have brought the Dominion into the war, Hertzog’s motion for 
neutrality being rejected by only 13 votes. Before ‘B. K’ got 
up to speak, the House was uneasy and the issue in consider- 
able doubt. Long went straight to fundamentals, putting the 
constitutional red-herring in its proper place in an unprepared 
speech of much eloquence. 

It is a pleasure to read this speech, and a similar, though 
more ironical, pleasure can be had from Mr. Feng when he 
tells us that ‘intellectuals’ were held in special courtesy by the 
High Command (shades of Sandhurst!) in accordance with 
China’s age-old tradition of respect for learning. I learnt much 
from both these books, and would regard with indignation the 
suggestion that I am more ignorant than the average native of 
the British Isles. The format of Mr. Feng’s book is in the best 
tradition of St. Martin’s Street; the other is by the Oxford 
University Press, which speaks for itself. 

R. C. CHURCHILL 


BUTTERFLIES. E. B. Forp. Illustrated. Collins. 16s. 

Cotitins embark on a ‘New Naturalist Series’ survey- 
ing British Natural History, of which this the first volume 
augurs well for the standards of post-war publishing. The 
series’ aim, to awaken interest in, and care for, our native flora 
and fauna, is soundly served both by the enlistment of such 
accepted authorities as Julian Huxley and Dudley Stamp as 
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general editors and by employing the latest technique of colour 
photography and reproduction, under the guidance of Eric 
Hosking, to display the various subjects in their full beauty. 
In choosing ‘Butterflies’ for their initial title the publishers 
have happily filled a gap in biological study and found, at the 
same time, a uniquely attractive field for illustration. 

The author, Dr. Ford, began collecting butterflies with his 
father thirty years ago. Now Reader in Genetics and Curator 
of Entomology at Oxford, he is admirably qualified to discuss 
an absorbing hobby in terms which should lead the amateur 
collector to an interest in the whole panorama of biology. 
Opening with a historical sketch of British butterfly collecting 
he considers the structure, senses, and colours of butterflies, 
principles of classification, their feeding and mating habits, 
protective devices and relations with other insects. Every 
species is figured in a colour photograph taken by Mr. S. Beau- 
foy, many being of living specimens finely portrayed in their 
natural surroundings. Black and white plates show the early 
stages of all the principal families, some of their protective 
devices and structural details (magnified), and graphically 
explain the process of pupation and emergence from the chry- 
salis. There are also photographs of such celebrated habitats as 
Wicken Fen or Lulworth Cove to support the chapter on dis- 
tribution. Then, believing as he does in natural history as a 
part of science, inviting an approach by way of field study, 
Dr. Ford proceeds to genetics, the breeding and environmental 
variation of butterflies, their geographical races and evolution. 
Finally he examines the origin of the British butterfly fauna. 
Where older naturalists confined themselves to identification, 
localities, and life-histories, the ‘new’ naturalists thus show 
that a valuable contribution can here be made in population 
studies, selection, ecology, and behaviour. No other book has 
treated the varied phenomena encountered in butterfly research 
as a basis for discussing these general biological problems. 

At its price this is an outstanding publication. It has a full 
glossary, bibliography, and set of maps indicating the distribu- 
tion of species. It is clearly arranged and nowhere cramped in 
printing. If criticism falls anywhere it can only be on the dust 
jacket, the design and colour of which hardly merit those lines 
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‘innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
as are the tiger moth’s deep damask’d wings’ 


which apply so readily to the illustrations within. 
ALAN WALBANK 


THE FRONTIERS OF DRAMA. Una EL.is FERMOR. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Tue truly great artist cannot merely overcome the limitations 
inherent in his art, but actually convert them to his own use in 
achievement. Yet some of these limitations are so unyielding 
that it is rare indeed for even a supreme artist to find strength 
through grappling with them. This struggle between the claims 
of form and content is the subject of Dr. Ellis Fermor’s recent 
volume, The Frontiers of Drama. It is a book in which richness of 
content is not achieved at the cost of form. These essays (as 
Dr. Ellis Fermor calls them) divide roughly into two sections, 
the first dealing mainly with those types of subject which 
appear fundamentally unsuited to dramatic presentation, and 
the second mainly with the technique of presentation within 
the framework of the play. But many interdependent threads 
of thought appear in the texture of both parts, uniting the two 
similar yet different patterns of thought. 

The author suggests that three types of emotion in ex- 
perience are normally beyond the frontiers of expression by 
drama: religious experience, the epic story, and the idea of 
anarchy itself. And she proceeds to show how at least one play 
exists in which each of these frontiers has been triumphantly 
pushed back, and the seemingly impossible conquest accom- 
plished. For the drama of religious experience she studies 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes; for the epic, Shakespeare’s political 
histories, Richard II, Henry IV (I and II), and Henry V, with the 
four or five surrounding plays; and for the discord in the 
spheres, Troilus and Cressida. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that at least two of these plays 
are exceptionally rarely performed: Troilus and Cressida appears 
to have had only 12 productions in more than 300 years, 
and Samson Agonistes only one in just less than 300 years. 
Their detailed consideration by Dr. Ellis Fermor is sympto- 
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matic of her tendency to think and write of drama as a thing 
read rather than a thing heard and seen. (Obviously, for a 
work as deeply considered as her present book, much reading 
is required, and a constant and careful study of texts; but the 
impression remains that she judges the plays primarily as 
printed matter appealing to the emotion and intelligence of a 
single reader, rather than as sound and movement, designed 
for the ears, the eyes, and the brains of many persons in con- 
course. ) 

The stricture of Dr. Johnson that Samson Agonistes has no 
‘middle’ in the Aristoteleian sense, and no ‘action’, is dis- 
missed by Dr. Ellis Fermor as unsubtle and lacking in know- 
ledge of the esthetics of the drama. Pertinently, she reminds 
us that Aristotle also held that religious and psychological ex- 
perience can constitute the action of a play; and she considers 
that it does so in Milton’s drama, complete with psychological 
beginning, middle and end. ‘Drama’ is the epithet she employs 
for what Milton himself considered a tragedy, and she justifies 
this application of the word by pointing out that the equi- 
librium of tragedy is ‘balanced between the religious and the 
non-religious interpretations of catastrophe and pain... to 
neither of which the dramatist can wholly commit himself’, 
whereas religious drama means ‘that kind of drama which 
takes religious experience for its main theme’ and which ‘effects 
a union of the content of religious experience and the form of 
drama; plays that do not, upon inspection, prove to have 
evaded the issue by drawing upon some other, related field’. 
As other examples she cites the Oresteia, the Brome Abraham 
and Isaac, Everyman, Dr. Faustus, Brand, The Hour Glass, and The 
Family Reunion. 

Her analysis of Samson shows how the contest passes entirely 
in the theatre of the soul, except at the end when ‘the two 
worlds of thought and event fall together in what is technically 
the catastrophe’; and she points out a similar pattern in 
Rosmersholm. 

In her consideration of the group of plays centering round 
Richard II, both parts of Henry IV, and Henry V, the author 
discovers that cohesion of material which is necessary in epic 
material to lie not in the prevailing mood of nationalism or in 
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The Cross and the Arrow 
ALBERT MALTZ 


A powerful novel centring round an act of sabotage 
in an obscure German village. Though set in war- 
time Germany this is much more than a war novel. 
In the search for the reasons why an apparently 
exemplary factory worker turned traitor his whole 
life and social background are gradually revealed, 
as also are those of his associates and his superiors, 
and the story develops into a moving psychological 
study of the forces responsible for the evil man 
commits. 
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any single character, but in ‘a composite figure—that of the 
statesman-king’, which is gradually built up through the cycle. 

This portrait of the statesman-king emerges through an ex- 
ploration by Shakespeare of what the office of kingship requires 
in the man and how the man, subject to, yet ruling through, 
that office, is himself affected by it. The early findings tend to 
be negative. Henry IV has the firmness lacked by Henry VI, 
the self-control and stability wanting in Richard III, the con- 
sideration for others absent in John, yet he is not the final 
figure in the group because the usurpation cripples his power 
and mental stature with cunning and _ circumspection. 
Henry V sums up all the qualities of the perfect public man 
with an unflawed hereditary title; but his individual character 
has been utterly sublimated and there is no Henry, only a king. 
To the statesman-kings who fail—Brutus, Angelo, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, Lear, Antony, and Prospero—‘the insolence of 
office’ brings disaster in the soul. The exigencies of public life 
transmute, stunt, or thwart, but do not suppress, the individual 
nature. By his creation of this composite figure through a 
sequence of plays, Shakespeare subdued to dramatic form the 
coherence of presentation and the multifariousness of life 
which constitute epic material. 

Dr. Ellis Fermor boldly claims that Troilus and Cressida is 
‘not a great failure to record a phase of experience beyond the 
scope of dramatic form, but a great achievement, perhaps one 
of the greatest, in the expression of that phase.’ She justifies her 
temerity in finding an understanding that escaped previous 
commentators by very modestly accounting it to the present 
unparalleled experience of disruption and disintegration. The 
play’s mood is of utter futility—emotional, intellectual, moral, 
and imaginative. ‘What is recorded,’ says Dr. Ellis Fermor, ‘is 
the acutest point of suffering in this sequence, before the un- 
derstanding has surrendered its moral, intellectual, or imagin- 
ative synthesis and accepted disintegration; the fullest possible 
realization of imminent dissolution before its accomplishment 
brings anesthesia.’ 

The play forms a succession of violent contrasts, a ‘pro- 
gressive cancelling out to negation’, emphasized by the se- 
quence of scenes, the juxtaposition of characters and the appo- 
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sition of images. Discussion of abstract themes is unusual in 
Shakespeare’s plays, yet here is much debate on the meaning 
of Value, absolute or relative, objective or subjective. And the 
starting point of Thersites, that mankind is as incapable of 
worthy judgment as of worthy conduct, is the conclusion to 
which all the other characters progress. This idea of disjunc- 
tion is not limited to the universe of event: and our sense of 
artistic unity in the play derives, not from tragic equilibrium, 
but from the implied causal relation between disjunction in 
event and the absence of absolute criteria in the world of 
thought. 

From this play, where ‘there is no escape from the torment 
of the perception of evil’, the following tragedies represent a 
recovery in equilibrium, leading to a re-emergence in Lear of 
the beginnings of‘an uridefined, but no less positive, perception 
of order emerging again from casualty’ and in Pericles of the 
existence of the music of the spheres. 

Thus far, the material of drama has been considered. The 
author now turns her attention more to the technique of pre- 
sentation, and deals first with the function of imagery. Imagery 
can convey with artistic economy both magnitude and subtlety, 
can deepen the imaginative significance and the dramatic con- 
centration, and can reveal the presence of an otherwise unpre- 
sentable universe of thought and experience, a surrounding 
world shown in relation to the world of the play. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, for example, imagery gives us an impression of 
magnitude and the multifariousness of life (there are in this 
play no less than forty-four recurrences of the word world). 

But imagery can also enrich the content of the play itself 
and keep its dominant mood constant. It can amplify the 
revelation of character, both by the personage in the play and 
also of him: it may describe the effect of Cleopatra upon 
others, or disclose through his own lips the character of 
Claudius, or link image with image to imply a train of thought 
as with Ulysses. Dr. Ellis Fermor claims that in T. S. Eliot’s 
The Family Reunion, which she fashionably discusses in the same 
breath as Shakespeare’s works, the imagery ‘is the centre of the 
action because it is the central experience of the chief charac- 
ters; it is the subject of the play’. 
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Dealing with the revelation of unspoken thought in drama, 
the author distinguishes four kinds of method to reveal it—the 
Greek chorus, the soliloquy, the naturalist’s implication and 
juxtaposition, and ‘a restless succession of experiments in our 
own day’. Her examination of these is full of interesting detail, 
and includes a comparison between the functions (and effects) 
of the chorus in the Oresteia and Mourning Becomes Electra, a dis- 
cussion of the naturalism and symbolism of Ibsen’s plays, and 
reference to the difficulty, noticed as early as 1906 by W. B. 
Yeats, of dramatizing naturalistically the behaviour of modern 
educated people because reticence of self-expression has be- 
come a primary virtue. No examination of the subject of un- 
spoken thought would be complete without consideration of the 
various experiments of Eugene O’Neill, the Expressionists, 
and others, who also find a place in the chapter. 

In her final essay, ‘The Equilibrium of Tragedy,’ Dr. Ellis 
Fermor turns from considerations of content as opposed to form 
and of technique as opposed to medium, to discuss the limita- 
tion of mood. Maintaining the conventional theistic stand- 
point, she finds that tragedy depends most intimately upon the 
preservation of a strict and limiting balance between two con- 
tradictory readings of life and their sequent emotions at work 
within the author’s mind: intense awareness of evil and pain 
is balanced by an intuitive and often undefined apprehension 
of an other universe implying other values. An outer action 
indicates evidence of evil in fact and inevent, butaco-extensive 
and yet frequently independent inner action in the thought-life 
of the characters counterpoises this and balances the tragedy. 
“The thought-world of Cordelia or Kent,’ says Dr. Ellis Fer- 
mor, ‘has relatively little effect upon the course of those events 
in Lear, that are shaped by and shape the other characters; but 
it is of immense effect in our final impression of the universe 
revealed by the play, reaching its triumph in certain passages 
that, looking through death, create the harmony of the play.’ 
This balance is found best exemplified in the supreme works 
of ischylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Ibsen: in Aischylus 
it is maintained by the comment of the chorus, in Shakespeare 
by the subtle alignment of outer action in event with inner 
action in thought, and in Sophocles by the implications of 
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orm alone. Such balance is not present in most social drama, 
where the focus of interest lies rather on the defect in the 
machine than in man’s nature. Thus, concludes Dr. Ellis 
Fermor, tragedy is doubly subject to the law of limitation in 
art: to the limitations inherent in dramatic form, and to the 
limitations imposed by the enveloping world of thought. 
ALWyNn ANDREW 


SOME RECENT BOOKS FROM FRANCE 


1918. CAPITULATION DE ALLEMAGNE. LELLo Por- 
TELLA. Charlot. 


(Qua PorTELLA founds his study of Germany’s defeat 
in October and November, 1918, on the memoirs of Luden- 
dorff and Foch and the histories of Mordacq and Koeltz. There 
are, therefore, no new facts to be found in it. However, it is 
probable that to study a strategic plan it is often best to choose 
the moment of its disruption. Particularly is this the case in the 
last two wars against Germany where she was the aggressor 
working to a time-table, whereas the Allies, all unprepared, 
had necessarily at first to improvise their strategy on the basis 
of local successes. Incidentally, Colonel Portella shows clearly 
how the myth of the undefeated German army of 1918 arose 
like a phoenix out of disaster, how the General Staff, i.e. Luden- 
dorff, insisted as early as 1st October that the Allies should be 
approached within twenty-four hours upon the question of an 
armistice in order to save, on their own admission, as much as 
possible of the German Army, and how, negotiations once in 
progress, Ludendorff’s attitude became evasive and discourag- 
ing in order that the responsibility for the capitulation might 
lie in the Wilhelmstrasse. Upon this foundation was built the 
story—which Hitler was later to accept and act upon—that the 
demand for an armistice was due to the conditions within the 
Reich while the army beyond its borders stood firm. The exact 
opposite was, in fact, the case. In the early days of November 
the army was already disorganized and in a state of sporadic 
mutiny whereas the internal disorders had not as yet broken out. 

But the essence of the book is in the introduction where the 
author contrasts the German strategy in the two wars. The 
causes of defeat in 1918—so it appeared to Hitler—were: (1) 
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the blockade, and (2) war on two fronts. These gave rise to two 
secondary causes: (1) the exhaustion of the home front, and 
(2) the dispersion of the armed forces. Hitler’s remedy was 
(1) to impose on Germany a completely controlled war- 
economy three years before the outbreak of war, and (2) to 
sign a non-aggression pact with the U.S.S.R. 

Once, however, that the so-called ‘new strategy’ of the blitz- 
krieg had failed with the defeat of the Luftwaffe in the skies of 
Southern England, Hitler began to find himself in much the 
same situation as Ludendorff had done. Gradually dominated 
by British strategy to which he had no alternative but to con- 
form, the German armies became dispersed round the Mediter- 
ranean and, most important perhaps of all, found themselves 
up against an unyielding Russia which did not this time permit 
of the transfer of divisions to the Western Front to meet the 
allied coup de grace. 


PRECIS DE L’UNITE FRANGAISE. Rosert Aron. Char- 
lot. 115 fr. 

Précis de Vv Unité Frangaise, written in 1945, forms the second 

half of the volume under review being preceded by Fraternité 

des Frangaise which was first published in Algiers in 1943. 

The first half of M. Aron’s book is a plea based on the historic 
grandeur of France for unity in face of the difficult circum- 
stances with which Frenchmen were confronted in the fourth 
year of the war, while the second half, written when victory 
had been won, is the author’s blue-print for the renascence of 
France. Writing from what would appear to be a moderate 
socialist position, he covers state organization, finance, the 
structure of industry and, perhaps most interesting of all to 
the sympathetic onlooker, the liquidation of those internecine 
quarrels—now largely meanirgless—which have done so much 
in the past to disintegrate the nation and render her impotent 
in the face of international crises: anti-militarism, anti-semi- 
tism, anti-clericalism, an outworn royalist tradition, free- 
masonry, and so on. How much France has suffered from these 
inherited, almost traditional, dissensions! How often hommes 
de bonne volonté have been unable to combine in achieving the 
immediately desirable owing to these often merely snobbish 


allegiances! 
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M. Aron’s essentially balanced views are guaranteed by his 
plea—put forward in Algiers in 1943 when passions were 
flaming and bitterness unbridled—that justice and justice only 
should be done to the adherents of Vichy when France should 
come to be liberated, his plea for the misguided who, subject 
to an intensive propaganda, sincerely believed at first that 
Pétain was the only hope for the salvation of France, and later, 
cut off from the rest of the world, had no means of revising 
their decision. It was, after all, not possible for everyone to 
join the maquis whatever their sympathies may have been. 
And adherence to Pétain, it must not be forgotten, was—cer- 
tainly in 1940—the loyalty common to the majority of 
Frenchmen. France, however, has shown her civilization, in 
spite of the occasional irresponsibilities of the F.F.I., in the 
comparative mildness with which the épuration has been con- 
ducted. 


JAVAIS UN SABRE. RENE JANon. Charlot. 
Tuts book, written in prison, had the distinction of being 
banned by the Vichy Government in 1941. It is the story of 
M. Janon’s personal war, his capture, and escape. 

M. Janon tells how at the outbreak of war, with the Spahis 
in Algeria, he was equipped with a sword which was inscribed: 
Manufacture royale de Chatellerault. 1632. Modéle, 1826. This ana- 
chronism became for him a symbol of the unpreparedness, the 
ineffectiveness of the French armies. 

Captured at Rouvray, the author was interned in a prison 
camp near St. Cloud where the Germans, either intentionally 
or perhaps owing to the difficulties of administration at that 
early date after the fall of France, kept them extremely short 
of food. M. Janon comments unfavourably on the behaviour 
of the prisoners in fighting each other in the scramble for such 
food and cigarettes as were supplied to them by the local inhabi- 
tants. 

At the end of August he succeeded in escaping by joining a 
working party that was unloading coal outside the prison 
gates, choosing his moment to make a dash for it. He reached 
Paris and from there, with the help of friends and a false 
identity card, succeeded in crossing into unoccupied France. 
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Indeed, the experiences recorded are similar to those of 
thousands of others at that time and so indoctrinated are we 
to-day with sudden death and hair-breadth escapes, that one 
is tempted, in spite of the fact that it deals with war, prison, 
and escape, to call this a quiet book. 


TRAVAIL D’HOMME. EmmanuEt Rostés. Charlot. 140 fr. 
NUITS SUR LE MOND. Emmanvet Rostes. Charlot. 

M. Ros.és writes forcefully and can tell a story. His novel, 
Travail d’Homme, has been awarded the Prix du Roman Populiste 
for 1945. It is concerned with the adventures of a young 
Spaniard, Rafael, who escapes from the penury and drudgery of 
his miserly uncle’s shop and engages himself as a workman on 
the construction of a dam in the mountains of southern Spain. 
This is a background that M. Robles obviously knows well. 
Indeed, he has dedicated his book aux Ingenieurs, aux Ouvriers du 
grand Barrage Réservoir des Beni Babel and also to the memory of 
his father ouvrier magon qui aimait son rude et beau métier et mourut 
a la péine. He succeeds, too, in conveying the toughness, the 
courage of the Spanish worker, the rude philosophy and pride 
of the Basque gang leader, and the hard, unyielding vengeful- 
ness of the typical Toni with whom his hero hasa murderous feud. 

The breaking of the storm, the rising of the flood in the 
valley, and the evacuation to the hills are all admirably des- 
cribed. And the suspense, when it becomes obvious that the 
unfinished dam must give way before the increasing weight 
of water, is nicely maintained. 

At the last both Rafael and Toni volunteer to go with a party 
to dynamite a channel for the flood-water and thus relieve 
the pressure on the dam. But it bursts before they have com- 
pleted their task. On ne retrouva jamais le corps de Rafael... Le 
corps du Tont gisait d deux cents métres en aval de Ruejar, prés de 
cadavres de beufs a demi envasés. Il était completement nu, tout noir, 
la figure rongée, méconnaissable .. . 

Nuits sur le Mond consists of five short stories. They range 
from the supernatural in Le Passager to the imaginative recon- 
struction of La Nuit de Tristesse which concerns the noche triste 
of Cortes’ retreat from Mexico. It is, however, in the first and 
last stories, La Neige and De l’autre Coté de la Vie, both concerned 
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with aspects of the war, that M. Robles’ talent finds its greatest 
scope. 

In La Neige an escaping prisoner from Germany is assisted 
by a German family on condition that he takes their young son 
with him to Switzerland in order that he may avoid being 
called up for service in the army. The story is told in the first 
person but with beautiful objectivity. The emotions suffered in 
their flight, the fear and desperation, though never stated, are 
implicit in the narrator’s attitude towards the boy, Erich, al- 
ternating between tenderness and an overwhelming irritability 
and, again, in the sudden access of rage which finds vent in 
the brutality with which he kicks the dying sentry in the face. 
They are overcome by exhaustion in the snow and, when 
picked up by the Swiss frontier guards, Erich is dead. 

De l’autre Cété de la Vie is a story of the Corsican Maquis and 
an attempted rescue from prison. Here again M. Robles is not 
content merely with the exposition of his /ocal—though it is as 
strange and exciting as could be wished— Marcucci, Grimaldi, 
and the rest are characters in their own right. The story as a 
whole, though, does not quite achieve the intensity and im- 
mediacy of La Neige. 


LE MAS THEOTIME. Henrt Bosco. Charlot. ‘140 fr. 
Cold Comfort Farm in the Basses Alpes! Obviously M. Bosco has 
not had the advantage of reading that stirring work. Here is a 
novel of the land and, indeed, as slow moving as the seasons. 
Against a background of barn, vineyard, olive-grove, and 
sheep-pen, little by little the pretentious melodrama is unfolded. 
Pascal Deérivat almost the last of a multifarious yeoman stock 
(it is to be noted that most members of the family, apparently 
unperceived by themselves, die of a decline—probably through 
in-breeding) cultivates his land with the assistance of the 
Alibert family—as teciturn but faithful peasants as one could 
wish—at peace with all the world but his neighbour, Starkad- 
der Clodius. This peace is shattered by the arrival of cousin 
Geneviéve who had gone wrong, committed a runaway 
marriage, and somehow avoided the decline. They fall in love 
in a romantic, moonlit way and there follows a nocturnal, 
supernatural adventure with a herd of wild boar. There is also 
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a hand-woven bedspread with a religious design which crops 
up at intervals throughout the book without ever succeeding 
in making its significance apparent. 

Later Genevieve goes away on a visit. During her absence 
Starkadder Clodius is murdered and the murderer takes refuge 
in Pascal’s loft. Pascal with a policeman goes to search the loft 
but receives such a look of hatred that his ‘heart is frozen’ and 
he is unable to give the murderer away to the apparently 
myopic policeman. 

Upon Geneviéve’s return she discovers that the murderer— 
who has refused to leave—is her husband. They go away to- 
gether and shortly afterwards she retires to a nunnery. 

In the meantime, Starkadder Clodius, devotion to the land 
proving stronger than personal animosities, has bequeathed 
his property to that efficient farmer, Pascal. 

This plot, such as it is, requires a great deal of disinterring 
since it lies concealed in the extensive humus of Pascal’s con- 
sciousness spread over three hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages. 

It is remarkable that, besides other works, this should be 
M. Bosco’s eighth novel. There are two more in preparation! 


COMBATTANT MALGRE EUX. Jean Gautier. Charlot. 

7Osak 
THESE parodies were written in 1941 and, as the author states 
in his preface, were not in the first place intended for publica- 
tion but to alleviate with their irony the anger of a small group 
of friends who detested the Vichy Government. They range 
in prose and verse from Rabelais to Duhamel. It is difficult 
without extensive quotation to give the quality of M. Gaulmier’s 
powers of parody. His closeness to the originals, and he covers 
no less than thirty-four names, is remarkable. It is only to be 
expected that the content should not reach the same high 
standard as the form—indeed, in this kind of literary exercise 
the one must to some extent necessarily be sacrificed to the other. 

Here are a few lines which may help to give some idea of 
the author’s achievement: 
Boileau 
O bienheureux celui qui peut de sa mémoire 
Effacer pour jamais et Bordeaux et Montoire! 
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Victor Hugo 
Hideux Pierre Laval, lorsque vous empoignates 
La France au col meurtri de vos mains auvergnates... 


Jules Laforgue 
C’est embétant, ah! oui, vraiment 
D’étre un p’tit soldat allemand! 
Partout, on nous fait des reproches 
Parce que nous tuons un peu, 
Et que nous remplissons nos poches 
Au nom d’Hitler le nouveau dieu... 
(Extrait de Nouvelles Complaintes.), 
Amongst the prose pieces the Descartes argument on the 
place of reason in politics and the parody of Céline are par- 
ticularly successful. 


L’ARCHE. Numéro 10. Revue Mensuelle. 45 fr. 

Mucu of this number of L’Arche is dedicated to Paul Valéry: 
an article by André Gide, some letters which include an 
account of the death of Mallarmé, and l’Oeuvre de Paul Valéry 
by Jean Claude Aron. There are also the first act of a play, 
Et il se cacha, by Ignazio Silone, a translation of the first part 
of Stephen Spender’s September Journal which, slightly edited, 
reads extremely well in French, an article, Les Romans de Sartre, 
by Maurice Blanchot and some poems by Pierre-Jean Jouve. 

For those who do not already knowit /’ Arche can be recom- 
mended as the best type of French literary review in the 
traditional manner. It is produced under the patronage of 
André Gide and Stephen Spender is correspondent for Great 
Britain. 

It is, perhaps, a comment on the relative consideration ex- 
tended to literature and the arts in France and England that 
it should be possible to-day the other side of the Channel to 
produce a monthly literary review of one hundred and eighty 
pages half as large again as those of Life and Letters while—at 
least until recently—the newspapers in France are only a 
quarter the size of our popular dailies. Can one live by news- 
print alone? France, impoverished though she may be, appears 
to have made the civilized decision that one cannot. 

HumMPHREY Hare 
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March 1946 


APOLOGIZE for having to default on the Editorial last 
month. I am not sorry, for I think it was as well: I was 
too—literally—jaundiced to make any other comment on events 
around Westminster than ‘Divided, we stood; united, we fall’ 
and as long as humanity permits itself to be children, it is 
perhaps unfair to sabotage the Children’s Hour, which is 
what reports and broadcasts from Westminster and St. Ste- 
phen’s have lately tended to resemble. 

It is nice for children to have a Children’s Hour; it sends 
them to bed quietly, sometimes with a toffee in their mouth, 
more often with a powder in their insides. But when that Hour 
stretches over into the whole twenty-four, it is time to comment. 
Nor will that comment now be tinged with illness, for on 
emerging into the world again, into what was once called 
normality, it seems crazier than ever. Do Ministers really 
apologize for their absence when a Bill comes up by saying they 
would have needed a scooter to have reached the Chamber 
from their room in time? Do delegates of nations called united 
really behave as we distrusted our ears for hearing that they 
did? Well, yes—Ministers and delegates do. It is evidently part 
of the price we pay for peace or—sinister thought—is peace the 
price we pay for them? But since they do, and a large part of 
humanity does, behave like that, it is time to ponder and to be 
vocal in our pondering on what will be the results of such be- 
haviour. 

Most will agree that the present prevailing sense of depres- 
sion was to be expected after the war. That it could have been 
guarded against is, at the moment, beside the point. What 
deepens this depression is, in this country at any rate, the 
obstruction still to be met with on every hand. Obstruction, 
continued beyond a certain point, means frustration. People 
are not going to continue to respond to appeals to kill them- 
selves by carrying on if they see little result from it. In time, 
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frustration begets suspicion—suspicion that the best use is not 
being made of their effort. They watch the efforts of those they 
have put in authority over them and begin to suspect that in 
many instances it is devoted not to solution of problems of to- 
day, but to indulgence in the doctrines of yesterday. This is 
understandable, perhaps inevitable, but none the less worrying. 

It explains what is at the back of the darkening of men’s 
spirit—the feeling of living in two worlds at once, and neither 
of them to-day. It is as if we had one leg in the grave but, not 
knowing which, are determined to have each in a different 
one—so we destroy the past; and yet, by thinking of future in 
terms of the past, destroy that, or our chance of being in it, as 
well. 

No one will deny that the general feeling is we are losing the 
peace nicely. It may be wrong to feel that, but of feeling cog- 
nizance must be taken. When public feeling on the matter is, I 
hope I use the correct phrase, brought to his attention the Prime 
Minister promises a lessening of austerity. But he does it by 
promising ‘Half-way Back to Pre-War Standards this Year’. 
The first two words are a mistake; ‘half-way’ still implies 
division, reduction rather than multiplication and increase, 
and ‘back’ is not a looking-forward word. The facts could have 
been stated in a way that would have had a much happier 
psychological effect, but the Government is not attentive to 
details of psychological approach, and that is one of the reasons 
why people will put up with less than they did. They have 
emerged into what may not be the New World, but equally 
certainly is not the Old and it worries them to have its rulers, 
who should be its representatives, behave as if it is. 

This sense of meeting the future with the methods of yester- 
day is not only national, though it may please others to think 
so. We may see it all over the world. Science could make men 
healthy, nourished, secure. Instead men have let it leave 
them ill, starved, and poor. We can use Science for years on 
end to destroy men, cities, crops; but though we knew one day 
the war would be ended and food needed for the smaller popu- 
lation left, we can still only blame Nature when there is a 
drought. We are in a half-way house of the ages, using Science 
but not controlling it, and our minds reflect this condition. 
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We will discuss in one building a five-year plan for housing; 
in another, a few yards away, we will parley on atomic questions 
in a manner which makes even a five-minute plan seem out of 
date. There is no question of doubting the sincerity which first 
inspired UNO; but years of wars and statesmen-run lives have 
taught us that what is given out on the platform is not neces- 
sarily what is being prepared behind the scenes. We are, all 
mankind, quite capable of calling together a conference to 
discuss World Government although we know half the world’s 
countries would not come because they are not on speaking 
terms with the rest. We may sincerely believe, every one of us, 
that World Government is the only way to prevent World 
Wars—but dare we deny that the world being what it is, if it 
found itself peaceably governed, it would use Science, or be 
used by it, to have much bigger and better wars with other 
worlds? We need not limit ourselves to this any more; perhaps 
we need not bomb ourselves any more, even atomically. We 
can just get the sun to shrivel us up, or direct a few rays from 
Herschel or Pluto to the desired spot...we have in us the 
seeds of racial and human, as well as personal, suicide and they 
can be fertilized more readily and more secretly than ever 
before. Is it not that knowledge which is at the root of the sick- 
ness, taking different forms in each country, but epidemic in all? 
That knowledge, too, which makes us set up international 
bodies for Keeping the Wolf from the Door, before we have 
decided whether it is going to be by having no wolves. . . or, 
no doors? Or perhaps a general and shared nothing within 
them. 
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(The Life of John Williams, a Militant Prelate). 


WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


a3 HE name is plain and simple enough: John Williams. Not 
so, one particular bearer of it. Even John Hacket, who 
admired and praised the man to the point of extravagance, felt 
bound to admit that ‘Choler and a high Stomach were his 
Faults’ though he softened the admission very considerably by 
adding that these were ‘the only Defects in him’. Whether these 
were, or were not, his ‘only Defects’ does not concern us now. 
What is much more important is: Who was this John Williams 
who at times could be so irascible and could carry himself so 
arrogantly? 

He was the son of Edmund and Mary Williams, and was 
born at Conway on 25th March, 1582. His birthplace was one 
of the timber-frame dwellings within the town walls. It was 
neither beautiful nor luxurious, but comfortable enough by the 
standards of the day. It even possessed a garden and orchard of 
its own. When John was born there were already two children 
in the family, a boy and a girl. On roth October, 1585, Mary 
Williams ‘died in childbirth of twins’, and in the church ‘a 
very rude figure, cut on stone preserves her memory’ as 
‘mother to Archbishop Williams’!. So John was left motherless 
before he was four years old. 

Edmund Williams was not a native of Conway. He came 
from Cochwillan, not far from Bangor. There is still a remnant 
left ‘of the old Cochwillan mansion on the hill above the 
present Penrhyn Castle’. It looks now to be ‘the barn of the 
adjacent farmhouse. A barn it is; but three centuries after the 
original owners ceased to inhabit it, this great hall, with the 
solar and buttery, still holds an echo of ancient dignities. 
Battered and misused, it is one of the few survivals of medieval 

1 “Without God, nothing. ripe God, everything.” 
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domestic architecture in North Wales.’! For the Williams 
belonged to one of those ancient Welsh families, that could 
trace their descent to the Middle Ages. To an Englishman the 
very ordinariness of sound in names like Jones, Williams, 
Evans, Roberts, Hughes, precludes any possibility of aristo- 
cratic connection. But Welsh names are not to be judged too 
hastily. Inherent in the most ordinary there is often a long 
and distinguished history. 

Already, in Elizabeth’s reign the Cochwillan Williams 
family was declining in importance. So too was another family, 
the Griffiths of Penrhyn. Edmund Williams’ mother was one of 
the Penrhyn Griffiths, but she made a second marriage which 
retrieved her fallen fortunes. She married Robert Wynn of 
Conway, who seems to have had the idea of making the ancient 
town into a little Welsh metropolis. For in it he built a great 
town mansion, Plas Mawr, which ‘still stands, magnificently 
incongruous, in the main street of Conway’.? The Wynns were 
rising at this time in the social scale and the Gwydir branch 
lived in one of the most beautiful houses of the district. Away 
up the Conway valley stood the great fine building which Sir 
John Wynn had made ‘so fair a place that English visitors 
wondered how his son Richard could bear to leave it, even for 
all the glories of Court life’. But leave it he did, and in the 
years to come, though the school history books make no 
mention of it, he was one of those who joined Charles and 
Buckingham in their Spanish adventure when Charles went to 
pay his court to the Infanta of Spain. 

Now Edmund Williams had married one of the Wynns of 
Gwydir, and as she died when John and the surviving twin, his 
baby sister Elen, were so young it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the Gwydir Wynns would take a special interest in the 
children and have them to stay with them in their lovely 
valley home. Placed, like Conway, on the left bank of the 
river, the house could easily be reached from the old town. To 
travellers nowadays the problem of reaching Conway from the 
river’s right bank presents no difficulties. There is the great 


1 Pennant’s Tours in Wales. : 
2 Mitre and Musket. B. Dew Roberts. Ox. Univ. Press, 1938. 
3 Mitre and Musket. B. Dew Roberts. 
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bridge spanning the estuary from Llandudno Junction; and 
one can pass over it by train or car without any difficulty. 

But in Elizabeth’s day there was, of course, no bridge. Standing 
on the right bank a traveller would see the high walls of the 
castle, separated from him at high tide by a great expanse of 
water, boiling like a cauldron in time of gale and flood; and at 
low tide strange channels and sandbanks which would prove a 
difficult matter to negotiate. True there was a ferry but because 
of this matter of ‘sand-banks and channels, tides and floods, 
the passage was not always safe or certain’.1 There was another 
ferry higher up the river at Tal-y-Cafn, and at one place there 
was a ford. The first bridge was at Llanrwst, a shabby affair 
originally, which was later rebuilt from a design by Inigo Jones. 

All this would seem to have little or no direct bearing on the 
early life of John Williams, did not one remember that the 
Conway for a long stretch of miles formed a water barrier of so 
effective a nature that it would tend to keep the young boy 
entirely on the Caernarvonshire side of it. He would almost 
certainly know the ancient Roman mound, Bryn-y-Castell. He 
would know too Cymrd, that ‘place noted for a bloody battle 
in 880 between Anarwyd, prince of Wales, and the Saxons 
~ under Edred Duke of Mercia,’2 and Caer Hun, the old Roman 
Conovium, lying low down by the river. Although on his way 
to Gwydir John would pass the ferry at Tal-y-Cafn as he went 
from Bryn-y-Castell to Cymrd, his most likely point of crossing 
the river in his earliest years would be by the Llanrwst bridge, 
for it lay close to Gwydir Castle itself. Having once got over into 
Denbighshire he might be taken to Llanddoget, and Maenan 
Manor, even to Eglwys Bach. 

Conway, however, would be the usual background of 
Williams’ early life. There was something fascinating enough 
in the town for any boy to watch: the building of Plas Mawr 
in the next street to John’s own. There eventually his paternal 
grandmother went to live, but her second husband only lived 
to see the Plas completed, never to enjoy the glories which it 
contained. Over the gateway is inscribed the Wynn motto, in 
Greek and Latin,’ and ‘on the house, the pious letters 

Mitre and Musket.B. Dew Roberts. 2 Tours in Wales. Thomas Pennant. 

* Bear and forbear. 
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1.H.S.X.P.S. and the date 1585. Within is a great quantity of 


stucco, with various arms of the founder’s allies or patrons. 
Scattered over the walls and ceilings are swans, owls, cranes, 
ostriches, and bears and ragged staves; the last the badges of 
Robert Dudley earl of Leicester: a piece of flattery paid to him by 
the founder of the house’.! Italian craftsmen would work side 
by side with English workmen in the intricacies of the plaster- 
work, so that John heard two strange languages spoken, as 
Welsh would be the language of his own home. 

There were, however, other strange languages to be heard in 
Conway. “The town had been so placed that it could be 
victualled by sea—that was important when it had been an 
outpost in a conquered country. Though it had never been a 
busy port, some trading vessels were usually lying alongside the 
quay below the town wall; seafaring men brought back tales 
of adventure with their cargoes; sometimes foreign speech was 
heard in the streets’2—French, Flemish, Dutch. There was 
always plenty for a boy to see in Conway, and there was always 
plenty to do. John often “‘played with other boys of the town in 
the castle and on the walls—perfect then as they still are to- 
day. In one of these games he had an accident which is said to 
have had a lasting effect on his physical life. When about seven 
years old ‘taking a Leap from the walls of Conway Town to the 
Sea-shore, he thought that the Wind (which was then very 
strong) by swelling out his Coats like a Sail, would bear him 
up, as it did some of his Play-fellows; but contrary to expecta- 
tion he fell, with some force . . . upon a big ragged stone. The 
result of this fall, or as others believed, of a congenital dis- 
ability, was supposed to have made him ‘chaste perforce’.’’ 

There was another facet to the background of the boy’s life; 
it was not only scenic, it was personal as well. Men of note 
played their part in this busy part of North Wales, adventuring 
themselves on many a quest, sometimes of good, sometimes of 
bad intent. When John was only six Sir Piers Griffith—a 
Penrhyn Griffith and so a kinsman of his own—‘sailed from 
Beaumaris on the 20th April 1588, and arrived at Plymouth on 


1 Tours in Wales. Pennant. 
2 Mitre and Musket. se ane 
% Mitre and Musket. B. Dew Roberts, citing Hacket in single comma 


quotations. 
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the 4th of May, where he was most honourably received by .. . 
Sir Francis Drake. He shared with the other men of rank and 
gallantry in the honor of defeating the Spanish Armada... He 
joined with Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh in their 
different expeditions against the Spaniards in the West Indies, 
but in the reign of James I continuing his depredations against 
the Spaniards after peace was proclaimed, he was called to 
account, and . . . to defray the expenses he was obliged to 
mortgage his estate; part to some citizens of London, and part 
to Jevan Llwyd esq: of Yale; the last of whom, in conjunction 
with Sir Richard Trevor, bought the whole in 1616 and sold it 
to the lord keeper Williams in 1622.” 

Again, in the Lleyn peninsula dwelt some whose loyalties 
were strong for Rome, men like the Owens ‘at the far end of 
Caernarvonshire, remote, hospitable to priests and pirates and 
hostile to the new faith’. The Owen brothers ‘worked against 
Elizabeth on the Continent. Behind the Ridolfi Plot, the 
Babington Plot—which in London entangled another Welsh- 
man, young Thomas Salusbury, and brought him to his death 
—and later behind the Gunpowder Plot, can be discerned the 
enigmatic figure of one Hugh Owen, a trusted agent of Spain’.? 
This was the Owen who was charged with recusancy in 
London in the February of 1591 /2, and who in the charge was 
designated servingman. For he was confidential factotum to Sir 
William Stanley and was secretly approached by Guy Fawkes 
in Flanders to sound Sir William’s attitude in the matter prior 
to the Gunpowder Plot. 

Men as opposite in outlook as Dr. Morris, Rector of the 
English College in Rome, and Dr. William Morgan could be 
found among the outstanding figures of the region. Dr. Morgan 
was of humble parentage, and was born at the remote village of 
Penmachno over against Yspytty Ivan. It is probable that he 
received his early education from the Gwydir Castle chaplain, 
after which he obtained a Cambridge sizarship and developed 
his interest in biblical studies. In the early fifteen nineties he 
was vicar of the parish of Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant with its 
church ‘dedicated to St. Dogvan son of Brychan. . . . He was 
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rewarded by Queen Elizabeth with the bishoprick of Llandaff 
in 1595 and was removed to that of St. Asaph in 1601’. So once 
more he got back into more or less his own countryside again, 
and into closer contact with the denizens of ‘Welsh Wales’. 

By the time William Morgan was made Bishop of St. Asaph 
John Williams had left his childhood’s background and was 
building his young life under entirely different conditions. For 
he had been sent away to school to Ruthin, where there was a 
new Grammar School, founded by Gabriel Goodman, Dean of 
Westminster. It is interesting to wonder just how the boy 
reached the school. Would he take the Conway ferry and follow 
the coast road to the Clwyd estuary or would he go up the 
Conway Valley via Glydir and Llanrwst? If he went by the 
Clwyd he would pass Rhuddlan with its ancient castle. He 
would see Kinmel, Pengwern,? and Bodelwyddan—all three 
houses to play a part in later days with him in the Civil War. 
He would pass through the tiny ‘city’ of St. Asaph, and through 
the castle-dominated town of Denbigh. Perhaps he would see 
one of Sir Richard Clough’s ships near the mouth of the Clwyd, 
for Sir Richard, that notable Elizabethan merchant, had great 
plans for developing the trade of North Wales. He was a 
native of Denbigh, born of humble parentage. He had risen 
to wealth and had seen the world, but the Clwyd still held his 
loyalty. He wanted it to become a great trade water-course, 
exporting wheat and other local produce from Rhuddlan and 
bringing in ‘foreign’ merchandise from far afield. 

Supposing instead of the coast road John took his way to 
Ruthin by way of Llanrwst—he might go then by Nebo to 
Pentrevoelas. Or again there was another way, leading through 
Bettws-y-coed. This would necessitate crossing the bridge over 
the Llugwy—that loveliest of rivers that a comparatively few 
yards upstream goes limpidly over the flat rock of its bed, and 
yet which at the Pont-y-Pair bridge churns its waters over 
great boulders into flecks of foam which the wind carries up 
the tree-covered heights that hem it in. He would be taken into 
the Voelas Arms to be refreshed. He would see the square 
swinging sign with the ‘arms’ emblazoned on it, and beneath 
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the arms the old motto Toujours Prest. Then he would travel 
the high-up road to Cerrig-y-druidion passing, on the right, 
Plas Yolin, the home of Dr. Ellis Pryse, ‘a creature of the earl 
of Leicester’s, and devoted to all his bad designs. . . . He was 
the greatest of our knaves in the period in which he lived; the 
most dreaded oppressor in his neighbourhood; and a true 
sycophant; for a common address of his letters to his patron 
was O Lord, in thee do I put my trust.) Arriving at Cerrig-y- 
druidion, he would take the road going north-east to Ruthin 
and the Vale of Clwyd, leaving the main road which went over 
the bridge of the Dee to Corwen. 

Quite how old John was when he went to school we do not 
know, but he must have been eight, or even more. ‘At school 
. .. he was a compound of alternate truantry and industry.’} 
He left it when scarcely sixteen, an excellent classical scholar, 
but speaking Welsh better than English, for all his lessons had 
been given to him in Welsh. He went up to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where his manner of speech amused many of the 
undergraduates, so that he strove hard to overcome his Welsh 
intonation, and to speak English as well as any Englishman. 

Then came forty-four years of life in England: years packed 
full of event and achievement, with only two or three visits into 
Wales at most. And during those years Williams wove his life 
into a strange vari-coloured fabric, with apparently more of 
fantasy in it than reality. But actually it was real enough, 
though here in this article it must, of necessity, be accordion- 
pleated, with the pleats so closely packed together that only 
glimpses can be vouchsafed of what lies within their folds. Here 
are some of the glimpses. Given a poor living in 1605 at 
Honington, Suffolk, while he still held a fellowship at Cam- 
bridge, Williams surrendered it later for a much richer one at 
Walgrave, Northamptonshire. But in the intervening nine 
years he was made Archdeacon of Cardigan, Prebendary of 
St. David’s in South Wales, Prebendary, too, of Lincoln. In 
November, 1611, he could write to his godfather, Sir John 
Wynn, at Gwydir, telling of his ‘good fortune’ in giving ‘his 
majesty, and the prince some extraordinary contentment at 
Newmarket upon Tuesday last; what time, by appointment, I 
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preached before them. I had a great deal of court holy water, 
if I can make myself any good thereby’. 

The result of that ‘holy water’ sprinkling was that James I 
made him Dean of Salisbury. In 1620 he had become Dean of 
Westminster. Only a year later ‘he was appointed Lord 
Keeper, in the room of the illustrious Lord Bacon; and in less 
than a month nominated to the see of Lincoln. He was in fact 
‘a perfect diocese in himself, bishop, dean, prebendary, 
parson’. 

At Westminster Williams’ love of music found expression in 
his mode of conducting the Abbey services. He had a good 
tenor voice and took part himself in the singing. It could even 
be said of him that ‘he procured the sweetest music for organ 
and voice that was ever heard in an English quire’. The same 
year that Williams was made Dean of Westminster Lord 
Pembroke bought Cochwillan. Williams perhaps was not yet 
rich enough to buy it himself, yet only two years later he was 
able to buy Penrhyn Castle. At this point ‘his character began 
to unfold. His spirit grew beyond the controul of ministers: 
for, with undaunted courage, he persisted in all that was right: 
and, being subject to the failings of his country (great passion, 
pride, and vanity) sometimes in what was wrong’. 

Indeed Williams is a most baffling character; ‘as statesman, 
prelate and soldier his career was more versatile than con- 
sistent.’* His love of music was only one phase of his love of the 
beautiful; he took joy too in lovely carved wood, turned brass, 
expressive stonework and the mingled tints of stained glass. 
His house at Buckden, while he was Bishop of Lincoln, was 
indeed a ‘palace’. In it he received boys whom he prepared not 
only in their usual studies, but in grace of speech and deport- 
ment, for the University. He included in their tuition an 
appreciation of the drama; he even trained them to act plays, 
to the great horror of the Puritans. 

Not only did Williams buy Penrhyn Castle, he became 
owner of ‘Landes bought about Huntington from one Gouldes- 
borough and Cromwell and others’.§ And in this connection it 
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is amusing to note that Cromwell and Williams claimed kin- 
ship with one another though each must have been well aware 
that Cromwell’s relatives bearing the Williams surname and 
settled at Hinchinbroke in Huntingdonshire had originated in 
Powys, and were in no way connected with the Cochwillan 
Williams family. John Evelyn, too, was pleased to claim 
relationship with the great Welsh prelate. “This evening, to 
Cambridge,’ he wrote ,‘and went first to St. John’s College. ... 
There hangs in the library the picture of John Williams, Arch- 
bishop of York, sometime Lord Keeper, my kinsman, and their 
great benefactor.’ 

Quite what drew James I and John Williams into the close 
companionship they seem to have enjoyed, it would be hard to 
say. Perhaps the Tudor strain, which the wise fool inherited 
from his great-great-grandfather, Henry VII, weakened 
thought it might be through the generations, found some 
answering chord in Williams. They loved to go into deep 
matters together, to quote the classics, and even discuss 
theology. When James was dying, Williams was beside him, 
and after his death the Welshman leaned over him to close his 
eyes. A few days later Williams preached a long and eulogistic 
funeral sermon for James. 

Then came the new reign. “By the influence of the favorite 
Buckingham he was suddenly dismissed.’ But this did not sur- 
prise Williams. “There is nothinge happened which I did not 
foresee, and (sithence the death of my dear master) assuredlye 
expect. .. . By Loosinge the seale, I have lost nothinge, nor my 
servants, by any fault of myne: there being nothing either 
layde, or soe much as whispered to my charge,’! he wrote to 
Sir John Wynne in the December of 1625. But in the years to 
come something very serious was laid to his charge. In an 
‘attempt to defend himself from a frivolous action, he fell into 
the disgraceful crime of subornation of perjury, was censured 
in the star chamber and suffered imprisonment from 1637 to 
1640... . Soon after his release Williams was made Archbishop 
of York. .. . As a friend to the church, he was so successful an 
Advocate . . . in the debate in May 1641, on taking away the 
votes of bishops in the house of lords, as to cause the affair to 
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be dropped for that session. In the latter end of the year, when 
popular fury ran high, he was attacked in Westminster abbey; 
and with great courage repelled the violence of the mob. This 
gave rise to the first satirical political print I know of. The 
prelate is represented in his episcopal dress, a musket on his 
shoulder, rest in hand, helmet on his head, and mitre on the 
ground’.! 

And here it is interesting to note that this ‘first satirical 
political print’ was reproduced on the book jacket of the latest 
of Williams’ biographies. It lies behind the title of this 
biography, and serves to indicate two of the dissimilar elements 
of the Archbishop’s character. No biography was ever written 
with more of the spirit of loving-kindness than this by Miss Dew 
Roberts. It is as if she remains detached and clear-seeing, yet 
never distant or lacking in understanding. John Hacket could 
overpraise when he wrote Williams’ first biography more than 
two hundred and fifty years ago. Ambrose Philips, a few years 
later, with less wordiness could do much the same thing. 
Pennant writing in 1773 could sum Williams up as possessing 
‘the infirmity, the inequalities which are to be met with in 
men of even first-rate abilities’! But it remained to the 
twentieth century to present Williams in such a way as to make 
him live. 

It was not only Williams’ courage that was roused by the 
Westminster mob, who attempted to ‘tear his robes from his 
back. Incensed by this . . . he induced eleven bishops to join 
him in a phrenetic protest against all acts that should be done 
in the house of lords during their forced absence. This brought 
an impeachment of high treason against them, imprisonment 
of eighteen months, and in the end release upon bail, in which 
the archbishop in particular was bound not to go into his 
diocese during the disturbances in the county of York. He 
instantly disobeyed the injunction, followed the king to the 
city of York, was enthroned there on June 27th 1642; but 
immediately driven away by the Hothams’.* 

Now had come the moment which Williams had always 
dreaded, and yet for which he had always been prepared. Two 
factors probably accounted for this: the nervous shock received 
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when he fell, at so young an age, on the ‘big ragged stone’ on 
Conway shore; and the old motto of the Voelas arms Toujours 
Prest. Strangely enough, he had always been ready to act when 
the dreaded moment sh Ud come and had prepared more than 
once ‘a little room above the backdoor’ of some remote dwell- 
ing place where he should be safe and sheltered. So now, York 
having spurned him, he rode hot haste into Wales—no easy 
matter for a man of sixty years of age. Through the Aire gap, 
down the Lancashire side of the Pennines, then over the 
Mersey into Cheshire, next over the Dee into Wales. At length 
he reached his childhood’s home in Conway and there rested 
awhile. 

Twice eight are sixteen: the years of Williams’ infancy and 
boyhood. And eight more are twenty-four—the last eight 
years of his life. Now events moved thick and fast. Almost as 
soon as he arrived at Conway ‘he was resorted to by all the 
loyalists, being the person on whose prudence and spirit they 
could fully rely. He had received in charge from his majesty 
all North Wales and in particular the castle of Conway. He began 
with fortifying his house at Penrhyn; and was at considerable 
expence in strengthening this fortress . . . multitudes of the 
country gentlemen requested the archbishop to receive into 
the castle, their writings, plate, and most valuable moveables. 
He undertook the charge, and gave to every owner a receipt, 
by which he made himself liable to the loss. .. . His grace from 
that time was the protector of the country, not only from the 
violence of the enemy, but from the oppression of his own 
party’.? 

But King Charles faltered in his arrangements. He placed 
Prince Rupert in charge of North Wales, and he, in his turn, 
put Sir John Owen in custody of the Castle of Conway. This 
was a bitter blow to Williams, particularly as no security was 
given to him as to the valuables he had in his charge. 
Eventually in the summer of 1646 Williams could see that 
Charles’s cause was lost. Perhaps in despair, or in that spirit 
which remembers cumulatively all past injustices and resent- 
ments—his distrust of Buckingham, his hatred of Laud, his 
resentment of Strafford—or perhaps to safeguard the interests 
of his countrymen, he threw in his hand with the Parliament 
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men. He who had defended Conway for Charles now joined 
General Mytton who took the town by storm on 15th August, 
1646. In this attack Williams ‘assisted personally, and was 
wounded in the neck. . . . The castle surrendered on the 1oth 
of November, and Mytton . . . restored to every individual the 
property intrusted to Williams. For these services the parle- 
ment granted him a general pardon and a release from all his 
sequestrations’.+ 

So the Archbishop was now himself a Parliament man, with 
all his property intact. He was still a person of moment, and 
could still find sanctuary in many a home in North Wales. The 
Wynns were glad to receive him at Gwydir in the days that 
followed. Owen Wynn who had inherited the place from old 
Sir John, had married Williams’ niece Grace. This tightened 
the bond that existed between Owen and the Archbishop, as 
did the warm regard that the latter had for Owen’s sister 
Mary, Lady Mostyn, whose son John had once been a member 
of the Buckden household. It was at Gwydir on the ist of 
February, 1648/9 that ‘newes’ came of ‘a greate blowe’ that 
was given ‘upon Tuesday last at a scaffold before White-hall 
gate, about 4 of the clocke’.! So terrible to Williams was it to 
learn of Charles’ death that he fainted, and was with difficulty 
restored. His first thought, as soon as he was well enough, was 
for Mary, to whom he wrote in moving terms. She was staying 
with a Mrs. Holland near Mostyn, and Williams wished with 
all his heart that she were at her ‘owne house in Glodeth, for 
six monthes, till this world be settled’, for Mostyn he considered 
was ‘noe place’ for her ‘ladyshipp to continue in’.? 

The world did settle a little and Lady Mostyn got home to 
Gloddaeth. Soon afterwards Williams went to stay with her 
theré. In the late summer of 1649 he must have pondered often 
on what lay before him. Perhaps he sensed that there was not 
long left for him to live. He seems often to have talked with 
Lady Mostyn, and to have given her some insight as to the 
feelings he had regarding his past life. “People stood up like 
landmarks . . . Buckingham, a magnificent figure when all was 
said and done; Laud winning the last round in the Star 
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Chamber, James’s dead face after he had closed the eyes, and 
Charles, whose death he had not seen, and who haunted his 
dreams.’! For Williams repented his desertion of Charles. “He 
looked back and saw how his wisdom and forethought had 
failed him. Once he might have used them to save the King; 
instead, thwarted, he had only used them to make peace with 
the King’s enemies.’! 

But Gloddaeth was a lovely place to spend one’s last days in 
and possessed some strange capacity of easing the soul both 
within itself and without. It is ‘only about two miles from Con- 
way across the estuary; but even now when the lovely coast 
line round the Great Orme has been built over and vulgarised 
it turns its back on the windy shores, the shops and sea front 
of Llandudno, and looking down into a wooded hollow keeps 
its air of solitude. It keeps also the great hall in which the 
Archbishop would not feel so strange to-day, and a few of the 
rooms he knew when he used to stay there with the Mostyns’— 
that same great hall with its floor of huge slate slabs; its stained 
glass mullion windows, its great oak door so capable of barring 
out intruders by the stout oak bar that can be shot into its 
strong iron slot. ‘On the dais of the hall are painted the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, those of the house, and of the profligate Earl 
of Leicester; the last, a proof of the general flattery paid to his 
power.”? There is something else in the great hall, however, 
with which every Mostyn and every Mostyn visitor could not 
fail to be familiar. Sitting round the great stone fireplace, the 
coldness of the slate floor counteracted by thick soft Eastern 
carpets, the words cut in the stone over the fire basket would 
stand out firm and clear: Heb Duw, Heb Ddim, Duw a Digon. 

There is a hint of Wolsey in something Williams said to Lady 
Mostyn not long before he died. We can almost hear a faint 
whisper of ‘Had I but served my God with half the zeal I 
served my king, he would not now have left me. . .’ This was 
it: ‘I have passed through many places of Honour and Trust in 
both Church and State, more than any of my order in England 
the 70 years before, but were I but assured that by my preach- 
ing I had converted but one soul unto God, I should take 
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therein more spiritual joy and comfort than in all the 
honours and offices that have been bestowed upon me.’! But 
converting souls to God had hardly been Williams’ forte. He 
could but ponder as the days passed on all that might have 
been. Life would be very quiet at Gloddaeth. Lady Mostyn’s 
son Roger was far away, as he might at any time be seized for 
his suspected activities in importing Irish rebels to Beaumaris, 
the Menai port of Anglesey; as well as to Conway and Mostyn. 
The quietness would be enhanced by the beauty, for from the 
oak parlour or the bedroom with the great built-out window 
there was always something lovely to be seen. Beyond the 
wooded hollow was the long ridge of Pydew with the woods of 
Bodysgallen at its southern end. There was the church of 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos on its gentle rise and beyond that the sharp 
upthrust of Bryn Euryn. There would even be that slight 
glimpse of the sea that can still be caught between Rhewledin? 
(‘a vast rock’ which, even in Pennant’s day, ‘swarmed in the 
season with Razor-bills and Puffins; and with Rock Pigeons, 
abundance of which regularly bred there in preference to the 
dove-house, which they constantly quitted at the laying time’) 
and St. Trillo’s Chapel, built by the monks of Rhos Fynach as 
long ago as the seventh century. This small stretch of sea is the 
place where the Conway once joined the ocean, before, in some 
inexplicable manner, it abandoned its original course in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. A strange arresting structure is 
that tiny chapel still. ‘It is oblong; has a window on each side, 
and at the end; a small door; and a vaulted roof, paved with 
round stones, instead of being slated. Within is a well.’? And 
that well presents the strange anomaly of owing its being to a 
spring of fresh water rising from beneath the limestone shingle 
of the upper shore. 

All this Williams would see and know. He would see, too, 
the ‘variety of rare plants, all within a very small compass’.® 
He would be too late for the vernal squill but not perhaps for 
the spiked speedwell, the bloody cranesbill, the wild maddor 
and the Welsh jagged polypody. Best of all he would see to the 
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south-west the ‘long extent of alps with Moel Siabod, the Drim, 
and Carnedd Llewelyn and Dafydd, towering with distinctive 
height’.1 He might even watch to see the first snow of early 
winter thinly scattered on their summits. Then in truth sad- 
ness would come on him, for at that time he fell ill. Death was 
approaching, ‘the stroke of which he received with exemplary 
piety, courage and resignation.”! As he lay in bed he said to 
Lady Mostyn, turning the words over in his mind, ‘Cousin, 
I am well prepared, and shall soon be repaired.”? 

He died on 25th March, 1650. He was buried in the church- 
yard at Llandegai, about a mile distant from Penrhyn Castle. 
The church is ‘finely situated on a lofty bank above the Ogwen, 
commanding a beautiful view’.1 John Hacket composed his 
epitaph, in Latin, very long and completely eulogistic. Were I 
to compose John Williams’ epitaph, I should have it in two 
parts: Toujours Prest, and after a space Heb Duw, Heb Daim, 
Duw a Digon, Amen. 
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HE house is large, and filled with the green air of the trees. 
It has too few people in it. Sometimes, because each child 
has so many voices, nobody notices. 

‘But when we are asleep you’d think there’s nobody here,’ 
says Thomasina. 

‘A hundred people could live here,’ says Ellen, and the other 
three cry hundred, thousand, million. Then they all forget. 
Except Barrabas. For him the million people tremble in the 
daylight. He sees them coming up the steps, all for some reason 
with the faces of old women, wearing spectacles, with little 
nobs of silver hair on their heads, and frightening smiles. 

Barrabas is called that because once he stole the key of 
Mamma’s little room and opened and ate a whole pot of cherry 
jam, and put the stones down the sink so that the water all came 
back. Knowing that he himself had swallowed many he waited 
for a long time for a flood to burst out of his mouth. When 
nothing happened the suspense was so awful that he had to go 
and tell somebody. Ellen was the one who thought of calling 
him Barrabas. His name is Albert. 

Mamma has gone out on her horse. Papa has gone to the 
blacksmith’s. Alice has scrambled all the dinner things on a 
tray and now, in the passage carrying the cheese, she makes 
them all go upstairs to lie down. 

‘Tig! they cry on the landings. Slap, slap. Ellen and 
Thomasina run to their room, Griselda to hers. Barrabas goes 
on up alone to the next floor. He sighs and undoes the buttons 
of his boots. His door has a red mat in front of it. Standing on 
it he lifts his fist and gives a tiny soft knock, lifting his eyes as if 
someone very tall were listening on the other side of the 
door. Peeping, he enters the empty room on a groaning 
board. : 

He creeps on to the bed. How lovely it feels! Cool and sleepy. 
His naked feet nuzzle each other. He loves lying in this huge 
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room where Mamma’s harp stands against the wall, looking in 
the twilight like another door. 

Presently his feet are still. There is left only a small clear 
spot in his head where all the world has shrunk. That fades 
too. His lips open, his head rolls on his shoulder, and he is 
asleep. The afternoon deepens. A white butterfly, its sails full 
of wind, plunges through the window. Barrabas wakens, 
whispers, and plays drowsily, moving his fingers close to his 
eyes. He pretends he is firing a gun at a bluebottle in the 
corner. Then he begins to whisper a word. The word is 
‘Solomon’. He closes his eyes as he whispers, and then he opens 
them and looks carefully, longingly, all around the walls. 

Solomon—who is Solomon? Nobody knows. He heard this 
heavy name he doesn’t know where. Nobody picked it up but 
himself, nobody has heard him say it. Whenever he whispers it 
he is at home. He has places where it must be said. Nobody 
knows, nobody has heard. To the white lilies each one with a 
bee on its tongue he must say ‘Solomon’s lilies’. But nobody 
must see him speaking, not even Meffy as he trundles down the 
narrow path with polleny elbows, wheeling the barrow, the 
fork pronged into the manure, and the red comforter Mamma 
knitted which he wears summer and winter tucked into the 
front of his neck. Solomon ! The word articulates in some 
enormous still sound, all that Barrabas feels for the house, the 
park, and the trees and even the sky that he lives in. But not 
the people. They don’t even remind him of that word, that 
figure which the word invites to be found one day or night. A 
calm presence it is as he imagines it, standing in a green or 
blue robe, with uplifted arms. If green the colour is a living 
softness; but if blue it’s more wonderful still. There is no blue 
like it in his paint box—it is strange and full of meaning as the 
cadences of words not meant for him to understand. 

Barrabas remembers Mamma telling them a Bible story 
about lilies and Solomon in ail his glory. He sees not a king 
but the beautiful brick house, and the garden where the pea- 
cocks are dragging their trains like green branches. His mental 
eye switches from room to room, taking pictures of furniture 
and tall curtains. He hears Thomasina say drowsily: 

“Were they white lilies?’ 
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4 e don’t know. They were wild lilies, dear—the lilies of the 
elds 

He interrupts, suddenly furious: “They were white. They 
weren't wild. They were our lilies.’ 

‘Albert dear!’ 

“You horrid little boy,’ Ellen scolds, ‘being rude to Mamma 
when she’s telling us such a lovely story. Go on, Mamma. This 
house wasn’t built, was it?’ 

“Never mind,’ says Mamma quickly and carelessly. Barrabas 
knows that Ellen wants to be grown up and like Mamma, but 
Mamma won’t let her. She is too quick for Ellen. The more 
she tries, the faster Mamma changes. Sometimes when she 
throws her sewing on the table she looks as if she is throwing 
away Ellen. And when she gallops wildly from them all, flick- 
ing her hand back at them, Ellen will sigh, like Papa, and make 
a clumsy noise with her foot and pinch Thomasina when she 
says: ‘Will she come back soon? Oh, I do wonder if I shall be 
the first to see her coming!’ 

Barrabas is tired of bed. He tumbles out quietly. He will 
steal out quietly without Alice catching him, and look for 
Meffy to talk to. But first he kneels down beside the harp and 
pokes his curly finger into the gnaw of a mouse in the baize. 
He finds a string: a silver shiver climbs up the air like a geni, 
and leaving this whiff of music in the room, he runs out. But 
he finds Thomasina and Griselda and Ellen are before him. 

‘What are you all doing out of bed,’ Alice wants to know. 
‘No, I won’t give you anything for your tea parties. I told you 
so. Make it up. There is that poor little Nellie never has any- 
.thing to play with, and yet she’s happy. You try it for a change; 
it'll do you good.’ 

The black stockinged legs of the three little girls come twink- 
ling out on the eighteen steps. Down they pour. The paved 
path is sunless and a straw hat hangs by its white ribbons from 
the wrought and embroidered gate. The children pause and 
open wide their eyes like animals who sense something different 
in their familiar field. The dappling day has changed, and the 
rooks flying look as if there is a load on their wings. In the air 
is a sweet close smell like hay and wool. The long hill uplands 
beyond the trees are dull and yet lit under the clouds. 
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‘Griselda, have you got the sugar?’ 

‘No, but I’m pretending I have.’ 

‘Alice is mean,’ mutters Ellen. 

‘I’m pretending I’ve got the tea-pot,’ screams Thomasina, 
and prances away ahead. ‘Anyway,’ she shouts, ‘it’s silver, not 
an old kitchen thing.’ 

Barrabas is left alone. It is one thing to go off alone, and 
another to be left so. Everything in him seems to have come to 
an end. The great cool, scattered room frowns under its tre- 
mendous moulded ceiling. There, over the piano, a rose is 
missing from the plaster bouquet. A champagne cork knocked 
it out when one of the family was married long, long ago. It 
was never put back. The house is all over such scars. Nobody 
can number what’s in it or guess who dropped and hid the 
things they find. A silk purse with a black coin in it; the small, 
almond-eyed spectacles, the queer shrunken horseshoe Papa 
had carried to the blacksmith to-day which the girls had found. 

Barrabas stares about him as if he could hear treasures cry- 
ing out to be discovered. Then he goes very slowly out and 
down the steps and follows the others along the little path that 
has skinned the grass a footstep wide all the way across the 
Park to the river. A cloud is going and a cloud is coming. He 
walks through the stillness of trees and the brown, freckled 
butterflies, brown as toast, his forefinger squashing his lips 
against his teeth. Half way to the river and the stooping pink 
and yellow girls under the red tree, he turns and looks back at 
the house on its mound of steps, its soft Indian red like the 
streaks of ripeness on fruit, hardened and darkened by the 
valley of clouds hanging over the roof. He thinks it looks angry. 
Perhaps because no one has visited it to-day or yesterday. 
Again he murmurs soothingly, and runs towards the others 
shining in the distance. 

The girls have made for the red tree by the waterfall. 
Round the blackberry bushes go little paths where the cow pats 
lie under swarms of glazey flies that have an iron brightness 
like nail heads. These vicious sounding insects swarm like bees 
also against the bark of an oak and on the brick sides of the 
summerhouse which is topped by a bell-shaped dove turret. 
Meffy stores onions there, and scythes and hooks and hackers. 
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The year 1711 is written over the summerhouse entrance, 
which like the garden walls is decorated with exquisite terra 
cotta tiles. There is silence, and the noise of the water and the 
steady singing of one bird. 

The three dolls’ cups and saucers which have been rattling in 
their box under Ellen’s arm are set out in front of her in the 
form of a cloven leaf. She is brushing the grass, looking for 
things that will do for spoons, while Thomasina carefully 
settling her empty hands, arranges the magnificent silver tea 
pot and shrills ‘that she must pour out. 

“There’s Nellie,’ whispers Griselda. ‘Can’t she play too?’ 

Nellie is Meffy’s granddaughter, and she is lolling on the 
bridge dreamily fishing for a yellow foam dot with a bucket on 
the end of a rope. A green rock seems endlessly sleeking into 
the pool which is tortoiseshell with the first yellow shower of 
leaves. 

‘No,’ snaps Ellen. ‘She’s been sent for water, the lazy little’ 
thing. Besides, we can’t play with everybody. Miss Hachett 
Says we're not to speak to her.’ 

‘But who told her not to speak to us?’ Thomasina wants to 
know. ‘I believe she’s asleep,’ she adds softly. | 

But no, Nellie isn’t asleep. Suddenly the bucket gives a 
desperate jingle and the sun bonnet flops over the child’s face. 
Her dark eyes glitter towards the tea party through her frills 
of hair. 

Barrabas gives a strange scream of laughter like a wood- 
pecker, and flaps his hands and sways as if he were wading. 
The stillness in the leaves shifts a little as if something mute and 
suffering had rolled over in the air. 

‘She hasn’t nice manners at all.’ 

‘No,’ says Griselda sadly. 

‘Beastly,’ mutters Thomasina, for manners bore her. And 
handing the cakes they begin to talk about the dreadful day 
when Mamma spoke to Nellie in the drive. She said, ‘What 
pretty hair you have, my dear.’ But Nellie just shut her eyes 
tightly and never answered a word. 

‘An otter lives here.. .’ 

Barrabas won’t sit down. He stands by the tree which has no 
bark, but only long reddish-brown hair the same colour as 
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the cows, and he strokes it and tries it against his cheek. He 
rests there, glancing, smiling, amused but apart, seeing in the 
place of the girls the three ladies they are imagining. 

‘Your hat’s falling off,’ he tells Thomasina, who instantly 
puts her hand to her bare head and exclaims, ‘Dear me, my 
glorious hat,’ most earnestly. Barrabas walks round the black- 
berry bushes. Then he has another spasm of immobility, and 
gazing. The girls are quarrelling. 

‘I found it.’ 

‘I found it.’ 

‘Oo, it was me!’ 

“Wipe your nose.’ 

‘I found it, and Papa says it’s two hundred years old,’ Ellen 
insists. 

‘I know that,’ snarls Thomasina. It is the old horseshoe. 
Ellen is determined that she is the one who first poked her hand 
into the hole in the wall, when all the time it was herself, and 
Ellen is a liar. If Mamma and Papa hadn’t been so pleased, 
Ellen wouldn’t have cared. But Papa had gone on purpose to 
the forge to show it, and turning it over in his fingers, he had 
said everything in the house has history. 

‘I think it would be nice if Nellie plays too,’ yawns Griselda. 
“Tea parties are stupid and four of us could play something 
real.’ 

‘Really, Griselda, really, we aren’t common children.’ 

‘No, but we’re poor. Papa says our boots are too big for us.’ 

The ladies hand up their cups and dust the places in front 
of them. 

‘It feels funny, don’t you think?’ Thomasina says, screwing 
up her eyes. ‘I feel an awfully long way off. I say, Barrabas, 
what’re you doing?’ 

Barrabas’s hand flicks, but he doesn’t move, and answers in 
a voice that seems to come through the back of his head: ‘I’m 
listening. I’m listening to where all the little paths go to.’ 

Then he sets off. Out of the skein of sheep paths that loops 
and curls and lies unravelled, he chooses the one that he thinks 
wants to go home. Everything he sees he imagines has its 
wishes, and now as he runs he feels he is taking back to com - 
fort some small weak lonely will. But he is sorry he didn’t dare 
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to take the girls some cow pat for a cake. “That would be 
funny, funny,’ he joggles as he runs. 

Cook is on the steps breaking off the heavy fruit from a tree 
that has torn itself from the wall. She puts two cool greengages 
into the crook of his arm. Barrabas laughs, ‘thank you,’ and 
turns to see which way the laugh went. He gazes amazed at 
some sky which is coming round the corner of a steamy cloud. 
It is a dark purple. And the doves have ceased to purr: and 
what he thought was silence half an hour ago was full of 
stirring compared with this deadness. He doesn’t know, but 
miles away Mamma, rousing a dull wind, is galloping for 
home. She rides in a brown linen skirt, buttoned up the front, 
and swaying as she balances she presses her palm to her fore- 
head. It’s money, money, money. There’s the beautiful furni- 
ture, but the shabby easy chairs are falling through, and the 
wan chintzes are more like faded weeds than flowers. But Ellen 
must go to school. How nice that will be for her! She will 
enjoy discipline and washing in cold water, and prayers and 
chilblains, and being the one away. 

Boarding school. Mamma frowns. She remembers her sobs, 
her being downstairs in the dark, wrapped in a shawl and 
crying bitterly, bitterly weeping while they carry her box out 
into the winter morning. How can people who love you do such 
things to you? 

The air is crowded with sultry, blinding insects that get 
in her eyelashes: she sees that the wild vetches have tiny 
black pods. All her children are in her face, of which she 
is unaware, though everyone who knows her sees that. How 
can she keep Barrabas, she thinks? No one so young should be 
tender, so remote. Children should be indifferent and move- 
able, like John the eldest, who pretends not to, and perhaps 
really does not, like holidays. Barrabas, holding on to some- 
thing all alone... Mamma is happy, but it’s a happiness not 
without its secrets and obsessions. A farmer’s old man wander- 
ing round the lanes like a snail that comes out trembling to 
feel the approaching storm which is being milled in the sky, 
sees her galloping past, and says to himself, a blue-eyed woman 
beats them all. 

It is dark, with the glassy darkness of an eclipse. A ring of 
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lightning that nobody remarks dances round the earth. 
Barrabas turns round quietly in the silent room, thinking that 
something flew out of the window. Suddenly his skin ‘flickers 
lights and shadows. He has been in Mamma’s bedroom where 
her frocks rustle. In a little while he travels to Papa’s study, 
a huge stretch with a great wide open window on the garden. 
Feeling forbidden, not because he isn’t allowed there, but 
because Papa’s gun is propped, stiff and warning-looking 
against the back of an arm chair, he sits down upon the carpet. 
At last as he always meant to do, he remembers Meffy and runs 
out of the back door. 

Meffy is milking, his yellow hands squeezing the cow’s 
yellow udders. His face, with its enormous wrinkled buff teeth 
like broad beans when they are dried and show the black 
eyelits, is turned towards the bonfire which for some perverse 
reason of his own he has lit beside the back door. Rosa, the 
bitch spaniel, and Florence Nightingale, a greenish queen- 
tabby, have their eyes fixed on the bucket. 

Meffy sits on a log only a foot high, sunk between his legs 
like a spider. Barrabas runs to him and spreads his hand over 
a patch on the old man’s knee, a blue patch. 

“Hall-o-o-o,’ he says, ‘Meffy.’ 

There is lightning again, and Barrabas sees the shadow of the 
smoke climbing up the kitchen wall. He shakes his head to 
shake out the dizzy light. 

“Tell me a story,” he says. 

‘A story, ay?’ says Meffy softly. 

Solomon from the back is ponderous age. Compared with 
the facade it is earthenware compared with porcelain. The 
hunks of building, of coarse stone, are roofed with scabby tiles 
like oyster shells. The kitchens and dairies and pantries inside, 
large as they are, have only small kernels of space within the 
thick walls. This is the old house, and the story, Meffy’s only 
one, is a part of it. It takes only a moment to tell, but a long 
while to think over. It tells how long ago people on donkeys 
came up to the door and bought the old Solomon, and all the 
trees, and the land, with gold that they carried in their hands. 
*People—the People,’ says Meffy. He means gipsies. 

Barrabas wants to know, ‘Did Alice give them some bread?” 
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He has seen Alice giving food to tramps in skeleton 
clothes. 

“Were they their own donkeys?’ 

Still Meffy says nothing. Barrabas looks anxiously away to 
the back door, and the low thunder seems the tremor of his own 
heart. 

‘Don’t you remember?’ 

Perhaps the old man thinks he does, for a deep smile slowly 
gathers the wrinkles away from his mouth like two curtains 
that are pulled apart. And involuntarily he sees hanging on the 
nail in his cottage next to the bird scarer and the wooden cider 
bottle, the house keys left with him when the family goes away, 
as they always are. His memory is inseparable from the place. 
Yes, he does remember. 

Barrabas turns from him at the beginning of a run: ‘I re- 
member me,’ he says, lightly, carelessly. Just then Papa rushes 
into the yard. His beard is parted by the speed of his pace, his 
hat hangs on to his hair, and he grasps his walking stick des- 
perately with both hands, across his chest. 

“Where’re the others?’ he pants. Just as he hears their voices 
in the passage. The thunder has brought them to Alice. Papa 
bounds through them. Outside the forge talking to the black- 
smith he suddenly and appallingly asks himself the dreadful 
question, where did I leave the gun? And for an instant con- 
fused and terrified, he has an impression as he pushes through 
the girls that there is either a child missing or an extra face 
among them. And when he sees the gun still propped up in 
the chair he snatches it up and looks at it as if it had just shot 
one of the children. 

After a moment he raises his eyes to the window. The trees 
are faintly moving, but so silently that they might have 
feathers instead of foliage. His glance rests then on a pastel 
portrait of his mother hung low and intimately above the desk 
—a pink and blue face like a sedate china flower which never 
comes alive in any light. And then he hears Honeymoon’s 
hooves cantering on the grass. How dark it is! She is only just 
home in time for the sultry wind has come that makes the 
flowers crane over the path. 

Mamma is laughing as she runs up the steps, but Papa cries, 
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‘Oh, my darling, you frighten me with your wild Irish 
riding.” 

‘But Francis, J’m not out of breath. What’s the matter?’ 

Papa goes over and pulls down the window: ‘We'll have our 
tea in here.’ 

Mamma at the door says she must just find them all first. 
She is gone. Or going. Papa’s voice pursues her: ‘Why will 
you wear that hat?’ She smiles into the space ahead of her, and 
going to the piano lights a candle there and carries it away. 
Papa pulls out a great handkerchief, cracks it in the air, and 
blows a groan from his nose, in the very middle of the room. 

When Mamma rides she holds the reins in her left hand. It is 
with that hand she now lifts up the candle. The right one, the 
one that glitters to the children as she gallops, is raised slightly 
at her side as if she were denying something, or holding back a 
pressing thought. Up the house she goes, right to the top to the 
broad, raftered rooms under the pigeons, where on a warm 
day their cooing comes through the roof with the scratching 
of their feet tripping and catching on the tiles. 

What can be keeping up such a weight of rain, she wonders, 
as she gently closes windows? The darkness falls across her 
light, darkness which is like the shade under a thick tree, 
sombre, woven of leaves and silent with silence of still tongues. 
The lightning is swaying in the air nearer and nearer so that 
often it is in a room before she enters. And then she sees it is 
not light she is bringing with the candle, but only a yellow 
smurch like fog. 

She hears the voices in the kitchen, she hears a moan of 
thunder; and her own shadow twirls about her as she turns. 
It’s as though some loosened entity of the house were revolving 
wherever she moves, now dancing as in a cage, now fitfully 
concealed within her own body. The furniture, the lovely 
rooms with the wan curtains clinging to the walls like creepers, 
stand quiet, controlled, and yet articulate, in the opening and 
shutting of the lightning. 

‘All is not known here. All will never be known.’ 

She crosses a floor and pushing up the top sash leans against 
the window frame, bending forward and looking downward 
through the glass at the yard underneath. Terribly suddenly, 
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as if he had jumped out of her heart, she sees Barrabas alone 
out there, stirring with a stick the lost jewels of Meffy’sfire. For 
a moment she hardly recognizes him. That’s what frightens 
her. Putting the candle down on the window seat with both 
arms, she struggles to pull down the sash, but it won’t move. 
She can only rattle it, and muted by the glass, call wildly. 

‘Albert, Albert!’ 

He doesn’t hear. 

‘Albert, come in!’ 

Louder and louder, until she hears herself screaming as she 
knocks blows on the window: ‘Barrabas, O  Barrabas, 
Barrabas...’ 

He hears and raises his face, exposing to her in the white 
flash of light to earth, a look of the strangest prolonged ex- 
pectancy, while with an amazingly soft rustling sound begins 
what develops into an immense avalanche of thunder. 

The floor boards are still jarring as Papa finds her, fallen 
into the window seat, her arms over her face. 

‘Barrabas,’ she whispers. ‘Out there. It 7s our child, isn’t it?’ 

Papa looks. 

“My dear, there’s nobody that I can see.’ 

Barrabas has run in out of the rain. 
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T was after father died that mother decided to sell the little 
| eee we kept in a back street in town and buy this cottage in 
Wain Road. She said she wanted to get back to the country 
again; to have a garden and plenty of space for Monday’s wash- 
ing to blow dry in the breeze. That was before the rheumatism 
had got a real grip on her and settled her in a chair in the 
corner. 

The people next door, in the end house, were called Fowler. 
They were a queer lot; anyone could see that the three women 
were a bit touched, but Mr. Fowler seemed an ordinary decent 
sort of man. He was a retired policeman who pottered about 
the house most of the day and spent the rest of his time in the 
garden or on his allotment. His womenfolk were a bit of a trial 
and people were sorry for him behind his back, as it were, for 
he was not the sort who talked about his troubles to everyone. 

The two daughters, Ada and Hetty, were—well—quaint. 
Hetty was about thirty and Ada must have been ten years 
older. They made their own clothes and dressed in a style that 
had been fashionable in their mother’s girlhood days. This 
alone was enough to set them apart from the rest of the women 
in the place, for we are on the main road to Gloport and it is 
only a ninepenny bus ride right into the centre of the town; so 
everyone is very up-to-date and Sunday is a regular fashion 
parade. 

However, none of this bothered the Fowlers; they kept them- 
selves very much to themselves and thought they were a cut 
above the rest. 

Ada was a regular church goer and for a time had taken a 
Sunday school class. She was not a success as a teacher. The 
girls stared at the length and fullness of her skirt and giggled at 
her toque. She made determined and embarrassing attempts 
to get on intimate terms with the vicar’s sister and Miss 
Meecham was quite relieved when, at last, she took offence at 
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something and stayed away. She was small, plain, and extreme- 
ly touchy, giving battle with all the zest and vigour of a little 
bantam cock. She did the housekeeping for the family and, 
I believe, most of the housework as well. 

Hetty Fowler was tall and slender. She held her head erect 
and her body perfectly straight, but walked in such a stiff auto- 
matic way that the children shouted, ‘Who wound you up?’ 
or ‘Here comes the Mechanical Miss’, before they dodged 
round the corner out of sight or ran into Sibley’s the sweet 
shop. She took no notice of such things but walked on, looking 
straight in front of her, her beautiful face immobile as tinted 
marble, her expression haughty and disdainful as a spoilt 
princess. 

We had not been long in the village when Mrs. Wagstaffe 
called with the Missionary Magazine. It was she who told mother 
that Mrs. Fowler suffered from some kind of fits and not to be 
surprised if ructions started next door any time of the day or 
night. 

Well, they did start. One night, just as we were going to bed, 
the tumult began. Screams and yells and every now and then 
the boom of Mr. Fowler’s deep voice. Mother said Mrs. Fowler 
must be having one of her seizures and wanted to go round to 
see if she could help in any way. I persuaded her not to go; 
I felt the family were quite capable of coping with the fits, they 
must have been used to them and, anyway, I didn’t like the 
sound of those shrieks. 

Next morning Mr. Fowler happened to be going down his 
garden path just as mother came out to shake the cloth after 
breakfast. He said ‘Good morning’, quietly, and mother asked 
him if Mrs. Fowler had been taken ill and wanted to know if 
there was anything she could do. He said she had had an 
attack but was better and there was nothing anyone could do. 
It was then mother told him to send for her if ever he wanted 
help; he had only to knock on the wall and she would be round 
in a minute. 

When mother told me all this I wasn’t very interested. At that 
time I was working in town and mother was still able to run 
the house herself. I wasn’t bothered very much about the 
Fowlers—then. Their back door and garden gate were at the 
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side of the house facing the lane and we seldom saw them 
unless one of them happened to be in the garden or at the front 
door. I didn’t imagine myself having much to do with them. 

The first time they knocked on the wall was when Mrs. 
Fowler died. I was getting breakfast when there was a sharp 
rapping on the wall by the fire-place. We had had so little to 
do with the Fowlers that for a moment I couldn’t think what 
it was, then I realized it must be one of them who wanted to 
speak to me so I opened the back door and went out. Mr. 
Fowler was leaning against the fence looking ghastly and 
almost ready to collapse. He said, ‘I think Mrs. Fowler is dead. 
Will you come round and stay with Ada, I must get the 
doctor—and the police.’ 

I went round and there was Mrs. Fowler lying slumped in a 
heap near the rain-water tub by the back door. She was partly 
dressed in a rather dirty cream coloured winceyette nightdress 
with a frilled collar and the long dark skirt she always wore; 
her boots were unlaced with the tongues hanging out; a grey 
woollen cardigan which she had flung over her shoulders was 
still in the tub. Water dripped from her dishevelled hair on to 
the ground; her face was turned to one side and I tried not to 
look at it. For a moment I felt sick; the ground started falling 
away from under my feet; I leaned against the wall and every- 
thing steadied again and I went into the house. 

Ada was sitting by the fire, her face all puckered up, rubbing 
the palms of her hands with a handkerchief. I tried to say 
something, but she rushed in before I could open my mouth. 
She said: ‘It was a fit, my mother must have had a fit while 
she was on her way down the garden to the w.c. Don’t touch 
anything or move her.’ I had no intention of doing either, so 
I sat down and waited until Mr. Fowler returned. There was 
no sign of Hetty, I think she was still in bed. 

Well, they brought in a verdict of accidental death, the old 
lady was buried and everything went on quietly again until 
one afternoon I saw Hetty and a young man go into the house. 
After that there seemed to be a lot of noisy conversation always 
going on next door. It was so quiet in our house with just 
mother and me that we couldn’t help hearing the loud jabber- 
ing and shrieks of laughter. They sounded quite jolly and it 
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went on in this way for a month or two. We didn’t see much 
of the young man. Some days he went with Hetty for her after- 
noon walk, but I never heard of them speaking to anyone. 

After a while things got quiet again and one day, when I was 
in the Post Office, Ada came in. She was quite affable and told 
me, loudly, that Hetty had been married the week before in 
London to her cousin—the young man—and was going back 
with him to India. Of course the village was astonished. 

Perhaps it was because she missed her sister and cousin and 
thought he would be company in the house that Ada 
decided to take Eric Jordan as a paying guest. 

He was an amiable good-looking young man, about Hetty’s 
age I should say, and was the son of the contractor who was 
building the new infant school in Tilly’s field just at the end of 
our road. He was the easy going sort of young man who is 
pleasant to everyone and, no doubt, he livened up the house 
for Mr. Fowler and, perhaps, chaffed Ada a bit. 

Poor Ada, it was not long before everyone could see what 
was happening to her. The arch glances she gave him, and the 
blushes that mottled her little monkey face whenever they met 
in the street! It was evident, too, that young Mr. Jordan looked 
embarrassed, then worried, and in the end really scared. He 
left after he had been at the Fowler’s about three months and 
went to live in town. He used to come in every day on the bus 
to attend to his business on the building site and called a few 
times to see Mr. Fowler, but it was always when he thought 
Ada was likely to be out. 

I noticed that although Ada took to busying herself in the 
front gardén when it was his time to pass by, she flung up her 
head and flounced in when he said good day to her. 

One afternoon, just as I was setting out for the pictures, she 
opened the front door and called me. I was in a hurry to get 
the bus and didn’t want to stop, but she looked so upset that 
I went in. 

There was no one else in the house and we went into the 
kitchen. On the table was a medicine bottle full of cold milky 
tea. Ada poured some into a cup and asked me to taste it. She 
was trembling with excitement and her hands felt cold and 
clammy when she touched me. I took a sip of the tea and she 
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said, ‘Well, can you taste it, quite bitter, isn’t it?’ It tasted just 
like ordinary cold tea to me and I said so, but Ada wouldn’t 
have it. She kept saying it was bitter, and then she clutched 
my arm and said, ‘Eric was here last night and now I know 
how he does it. Father doesn’t take milk in his tea and so he 
puts the poison in the milk jug for me. I’ve suspected him for 
some time and I’m going to take this down to the police so 
that they can have it tested.’ I tried every way to persuade her 
that there was nothing wrong with the tea, but she was quite 
beyond herself and there was nothing I could do to stop her 
going to the police station. 

Of course Vance, the sergeant, tried to reason with her, but 
in the end he lost patience. He told her she was suffering from 
delusions and ordered her to go home. 

Nothing would convince her that Eric Jordan was not trying 
to poison her and she went round to doctors and chemists in 
town with her bottles of cold tea. Someone must have warned 
him about it, and he stopped calling on Mr. Fowler, but it 
made no difference. She said, now, that he had kept his latch- 
key and came sneaking in whenever he wished and called me 
in to show me the little peep-hole she had cut through the wood 
and the carpet below the tread of the stairs, so that she could 
sit in the understairs cupboard in the kitchen and watch the 
front door. 

She was in a pretty bad state by this time and I think Dr. 
Adams had a talk with her father, for the next thing she told 
me was that she was going away for a change, to stay with her 
aunt in Torquay. 

She was away for six months and when she came back she 
was quite plump, and full of her own importance again. The 
second morning after her return she renewed her feud with 
Mrs. Wagstaffe over the decoration of the schoolroom for Guild 
meetings and told the milkman off in her usual manner. I never 
heard her mention Eric Jordan again. 

The next bit of excitement was the return of Hetty. She 
arrived home in the early summer and was not seen outside the 
house again. 

Mother had had one of her turns and was so ill that I had no 
time to think about Hetty and had almost forgotten she was 
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there until I saw Ada hanging a coat of hers on the line to air. 
I asked her how her sister was, and how she liked being back 
in this country. Ada looked deliberately to the right and left 
and then crept up to the fence and whispered, ‘She’s going to 
have a child!’ She turned without another word and hurried 
indoors. 

The child was born in the autumn ‘and when it was a few 
days old I did the usual neighbourly thing; I made a small 
custard pudding and took it round. Ada opened the door a few 
inches and said, ‘Well?’ in a curt voice. I was taken aback, 
mumbled something about hoping mother and baby were do- 
ing well and handed her the pudding. She hesitated for a 
moment then said, ‘Thank you’ in the same abrupt way and 
shut the door. I concluded I was not going to be encouraged to 
visit Hetty or allowed to see the baby. 

I don’t suppose I should have seen it if all had gone well, but 
one night a few wecks later I heard again the signal of distress, 
the knocking on the wall. I knew it was something serious; my 
heart thumped and my legs felt weak as I went up the path to 
the front door. 

The door was open and I could smell gas. As I walked in 
Mr. Fowler came out of the sitting-room to meet me. He was 
struggling into his overcoat but still wore his old trodden-down 
bedroom slippers and seemed dazed and not quite sure of what 
he was doing. His eyes filled with tears and he said in a broken 
voice, ‘Poor little dear, she’s gone I’m afraid. Will you come 
upstairs, Ada is there.’ He flashed on a torch as we entered the 
bedroom. The door and window were wide open but the room 
was still heavy with fumes; Ada was holding the baby by the 
open window, rocking it and sobbing frantically; it looked quite 
lifeless. I took the frail little thing out of her arms and we went 
downstairs. 

Hetty was sitting bolt upright in an armchair with a white 
crochet shawl over her shoulders. She did not speak or cry 
during Ada’s distraught recital, and moved her head for the 
first time when her father came into the room with Dr. Adams. 
I managed to make out that they had lit the gas fire to warm 
the bedroom; sometime during the evening the light had gone 
down in the sitting-room and they had not realized, when they 
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put a shilling in the metre, that the fire had gone right out in 
the bedroom. 

The night of the baby’s funeral Hetty disappeared, and by 
midnight the police had a search party out looking for her. 
They found her clothes in a neat pile by the side of the quarry 
pond and were returning to the village for grappling irons to 
drag for the body when one of the men happened to glance up 
at the scaffolding in front of the new school. There she was, 
white and naked and quite mad, waving her arms and dancing 
in the moonlight. 

After this I told Mr. Fowler it would be as well to get Ada 
away again to her aunt’s in Torquay. He agreed and said he 
thought it would be better for both of them if they left Wain 
Road altogether and he intended looking for a house in town 
while she was away. 

This news filled me with relief and joy. I longed for a large 
noisy family in the end house; a fat cheerful mother and a jolly 
father, a troop of boys and girls who would bang doors, pound 
the piano, kick their football over the fence a dozen times a 
day, do all the things that are anathema to elderly invalids and 
their spinster daughters. I no longer felt any pity for the 
Fowlers. The sight of poor Ada’s shrunken little figure and 
Mr. Fowler’s dejected flabby face did not move me to com- 
passion; I was filled with a horror of the still house next door 
and its ill-fated occupants. A foreboding of disaster began to 
creep around me like mist; I caught myself walking softly on 
tiptoes so that I could—listen; I woke up in the night trembling 
and—waiting. I prayed for the day when the Fowlers would be 
gone. 

The night before Ada was due to leave she changed her mind. 
I could hear her shrill voice and Mr. Fowler’s persuasive one 
going on and on in endless argument. I wished they would 
shut up and go to bed, mother was getting quite irritable 
about it. 

At last they must have come to some decision, for I heard 
Mr. Fowler bang the front door shut and put on the bar. I went 
to the kitchen door to call in the cat. As I opened the door 
Ada rushed down the garden towards the w.c. Someone had 
left the clothes prop lying across the path and she fell sprawl- 
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ing over it. I was startled and cried out, but she took no notice; 
she got up muttering and making little whimpering noises. It 
was then I noticed that she was carrying a coil of rope. 


I ran into the house, grabbed the poker, and knocked and 
knocked and knocked upon the wall. 
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sheers were the eleven, the faithful. The Sunday night con- 
gregation in the kitchen of the Welsh farmhouse. They 
had no chapel and so they met in the big kitchen of Y Nant. 
The farmhouse black and white against the stony mountain. 
The buildings joined to the house in one long row. The row of 
scraggy pines edging the rutted lane leading up from the main 
road in the valley. The kitchen low and square with the grey 
tiles for the floor and the sides of bacon hanging from big blunt 
hooks in the oak beams. The floor covered here and there with 
an empty meal sack for rug. The dresser on the one side, the 
blue Willow Pattern China arranged in neat rows. 

They sat in a half circle around the fire. The peat piled high 
and glowing red up the wide open chimney. Hanging from the 
chain fastened far up, the kettle swung over the open hearth. 
On the black hob the neat row of pipes laid down by the men 
the moment the service had begun. In the corner of the hob, 
the old cocoa tin full of long spills ready for the smoke when all 
was over. 

On chairs and stools they sat with Jeremiah Jones, B.A., the 
Minister, at one end. And Davies who lived at Y Nant, at the 
other. Next to Davies sat Nellie, his young wife. Daughter of a 
sheep farmer from the mountains she was and wild even with 
her own people. But shy as a crafty dog in the company of 
strangers. 

Her husband was a hard religious man. He had been con- 
verted in one of the Revivals and had never looked on Evil or 
Drink since. He was the chief man in the chapel, raised the 
singing and kept the accounts. 

The neighbours said that Davies had never smiled since the 
time he had been converted. Not even when Nellie had given 
birth to Joseph, their only child. The District Nurse had said 
that he’d looked at the boy as if he had been a bastard. 
But deep down the love was there, as all knew who had 
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ae Davies pray on a Sunday night, when the hwyl took 
im. 

Jeremiah Jones had the big Bible open on his knee. He had 
come to Nant congregation straight from college, a thin 
anxious young man. But he had never had the call from Nant, 
or married either. And now he lived in the shepherd’s house, 
a mile away, high up in the mountains. 

They had sung. The minister had read. And now it was the 
time for prayer. 

Before he begun Jeremiah Jones stood up, moving his chair 
back with a little screech on the tiles. 

Davies Nant looked hard. Man should be on his knees. Why 
did he stand up? Fool this man was as always. 

And as Jeremiah stood up the coughing came again from 
upstairs. The loud racking of the whooping cough. 

Nellie caught her husband’s arm. Roughly he shook her off 
and looked at the minister. 

‘Friends,’ said Jeremiah, his finger pointed to the ceiling, the 
half moon of dirt at the end of his nail showing plain in the 
light from the newly lit paraffin lamp. 

‘Friends, up there the only child of our head deacon is suffer- 
ing from the whooping cough. You can all hear him.’ 

Jeremiah Jones paused. Looked rather anxiously at the head 
deacon. 

‘And now, with all your blessings I am going to pray for the 
good of that small boy, to pray that I may have a vision so that 
we may cure young Joseph.’ 

There were Amens from the deacons. The women nodded. 
Then they all bent low in prayer, Davies with the rest. 

Jeremiah went on his knees by the side of the fire. Clutched 
the shiny brass tap of the boiler by the side of the grate in his 
hands. 

Davies opened an eye to watch him. Then he got up and 
went across and took the minister’s hands from off the tap. 
Whispered to him. 

‘Turn tap on you will in your hwyl, Jeremiah Jones, B.A. 
And scalding hot the water is. Burn all your legs. One sick-bed 
in this house is enough.’ 

Jeremiah Jones let his hands droop in the air. 
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‘I must have something to lean on. No hwy] can I get unless 
I do. Know that yourself Davies.’ 

Davies fetched a wooden play horse from under the table. 
Rolled it out, one of its wheels squeaking loud, and across to 
the fire. 

‘Here, Jeremiah Jones. Lean on this.’ 

And so Jeremiah put his hands on the neck of the play horse, 
fingering the hairy mane, and soon the flood gates of prayer 
were opened. 

Loud and long did he pray. The tears wetting his cheeks and 
then drying quickly in the heat of the fire. 

At last he stood up, brushing the dust off his knees. The con- 
gregation raised their heads. There was a little stirring and talk 
for the minister had been long. 

Jeremiah stood facing them, the sweat on his face and the 
dirty dried marks of the tears. 

Nellie put more peat on the fire from the pile behind the 
door, and turned up the oil lamp. 

Jeremiah Jones waited until she had returned to her seat by 
her husband. 

Then he raised his hand high, pointing way beyond the 
bacon. 

‘It has come,’ he cried. He was still breathing hard from the 
hwy] of the prayer. ‘It has come, I have had the vision. It has 
come to me.’ 

‘Sermon, Jeremiah Jones, B.A.’ 

It was Davies the head deacon. 

‘But please, first the vision, Mr. Davies. The Lord has given 
it to me. It is to save the life of your son. To cure young Joseph 
of the whooping cough.’ 

‘Sermon you get paid for, Jeremiah Jones .. .’ 

It was Davies again. 

‘—yes, the sermon, Jones.’ 

Jeremiah looked at Nellie. 

‘Please, Mrs. Davies.’ 

Nellie turned to her husband and touched his shoulder. 

‘Go on, let’s hear what he has to say.’ 

‘All right, Nell. But wrong all this is. This is divine service 
not fairground.’ 
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The others were quiet, the women looking at the floor. The 
men looking from the head deacon to the minister, and back 
again. Talk for weeks this would be. 

Jeremiah moved to the centre of the half circle, as he did 
when about to preach. 

“This is what has come to me while I prayed. The Lord said 
take the child and put him in the cow manger and let the cow 
breathe on him all through the night. And in the morning his 
cough will have gone. Amen.’ 

His was the only Amen. 

In the silence Jeremiah Jones sat down. 

Slowly, very slowly, Davies Nant got up and walked out to 
face the congregation. 

“All know we do, Jeremiah Jones, that B.A. or no B.A., that 
fool ye are. But get paid fifteen shillings you do for holding here 
a sermon and a service. We want religion, not tomfoolery.’ 

‘But ’tis what the Lord hath told me. Take it or leave it.’ 

“Leave it then we will, Jones.’ 

Then the coughing came again from the room above. Davies 
moved back to his chair and there was silence again. 

And then Nellie spoke. 

“The doctor said that he will die, so what have we to lose by 
trying?’ 

“Hush girl.’ 

Her husband got up again. 

“Tis the Lord’s wish that he should die.’ 

‘But the Lord hath just told me—’ 

Jeremiah Jones was on his feet now, facing Davies. 

For a full half-minute they stood there, facing each other, 
and neither spoke. 

And then Nellie moved out from her seat and stood between 
the two. 

‘My child he is and I say try what Jeremiah Jones says. I’ll 
fetch the child now.’ 

Davies Nant waved his hands in the air. 

‘Give in I do. Have your way, woman. And you Jeremiah 
Jones... B.A.’ 

And so they fetched Joseph wrapped in a blanket. Three 
years old he was and pale and thin from the coughing. As 
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Nellie came through the wooden door at the bottom of the 
stairs they all crowded round. Watching the little face, whiter 
than the worsted yellow of the blanket. 

Nellie carried him out to the cowhouse. The congregation 
followed. Davies held a storm lantern high, lighting the way 
over the troughs and empty buckets. 

In the cowhouse came a pause. 

The steady light from the lantern on the whitewashed walls. 
The broom and cleaning shovels hanging up against the rough 
timbering dividing the cowhouse from the calveskit. The three 
cows pulling hay and chewing steady. 

Which of the three cows was it to be? 

Nellie turned to her husband. 

‘Which is it to be?’ 

‘Wash my hands I do of the matter. Between the Lord and 
Jeremiah Jones it is.’ 

She turned to the minister. 

“Which one?’ 

Jeremiah looked at the three. Made a little sucking sound 
with his lips. 

“The youngest.’ 

And so they laid young Joseph in the manger before the 
black and white cow which Davies had bought at the auction 
only the last Thursday. A good milker and quiet too. 

As they laid him there, among the hayseeds and pieces of 
dried-up cow cake, the black and white cow stood drawing the 
hay. Then smelt him all over and carried on with her feed. 

The congregation watched. 

A spasm of coughing shook the boy. The cow took no notice 
but went on pulling hay, dropping strands of yellow on the 
blanket. 

‘Not wild or frightened she is anyway,’ said Jeremiah Jones. 

Davies Nant spat into the gutter running along the cow- 
house at the back of the cows. 

“Toomfoolery I still call it.’ 

“Tis the Lord’s wish. All night we must leave him here,’ said 
Jeremiah. 

‘All night?’ asked Davies. 

‘All the night,’ replied Jeremiah. 
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They all went back into the house. The congregation said 
that they stay the night to see this thing through. New twist 
this was to religion. 

They sung hymns till twelve o’clock. Then Sunday being 
over they turned to penillion singing and Will Englyn turned 
out a whole batch on the night’s work. 

Then back at one o’clock to the cowhouse. 

Joseph had crawled from the blanket and had covered him- 
self with cowdung. 

‘Lively he is anyway. He couldn’t crawl before,’ said Nellie, 
wiping him with a whisp of straw and then putting him back 
in the manger. 

Into the house again and more singing. And cups of tea. And 
at three o’clock back to the cowhouse. 

Joseph had crawled from the manger again and was sucking 
milk from the cow. Lying down the black and white cow was, 
and the little lad was lying tight against her udder and drinking 
the milk. 

Nellie would have moved him back but Jeremiah stretched 
out his hand— 

“Let him drink his fill.’ 

And after a time when he had had enough, Joseph crawled 
away and then his mother took him and wrapped him up again 
and put him once again before the cow. 

‘What if cow should sleep and roll on him when he crawls?’ 
asked Nellie. 

‘Do not fear,’ said Jeremiah. “The Lord will watch over him.’ 


And so they left him. 
It was six o’clock in the morning before they went 
again. 


The little lad was sleeping sound in the manger. The con- 
gregation moved up in a little crowd to peep at him. 

Then Nellie took him up in her arms. 

‘He is cured,’ she said. 

Her husband looked at the child. And then at Jeremiah 
Jones. 

‘Ay, he is cured, Jeremiah, you were right.’ 

Jeremiah shook his head. 

‘It was the Lord and the cow. It was the Lord working 
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through the cow. Let us sing an hymn. “‘Breathe on me breath 
of God.” ’ 

They sang the hymn, Davies leading the singing, loud and 
strong. 

At the end of the last verse Jeremiah laid his hand on the 
rear of the cow and said. 

‘Sacred this cow is.’ 

Davies touched him gently on the shoulder. 

‘That is heathen talk, Jeremiah. It was the Lord. You are 
tired. Go home and get some sleep.’ 

Davies sent them outside and then to their homes. Jeremiah 
to his lodgings. Nellie and he to get some sleep before the milk- 
ing, Joseph sleeping sound in his little cot at the bottom of their 
bed. 

The story swept the parish. Much talk there was. And one of 
Jeremiah’s sermons, That the age of Miracles is not Past, was in 
much demand at Preaching Meetings and Harvest Festivals. 

Davies Nant never sold the cow. Every winter she had the 
best cut of hay from the barn. And in the summer the sweetest 
pasture in the field before the house. Her calves sold locally 
and there was always a waiting list of buyers. 

It was the lightning which killed her. Half the parish turned 
out to see her buried in front of the house. And Davies had a 
hard job to stop Jeremiah Jones from reading the Burial 
Service over the body. 

And Joseph? 

He grew up fine and strong. Sound in mind and body. He 
had great fame as a hedger and ditcher. Many cups and medals 
he won with his hedging. He could pletch a hedge as level as a 
lawn and set the stakes neat as iron railings. 

And at the competitions when they would announce over 
the loudspeakers the winner of the hedging championship as 
Joseph Davies, Nant Farm, the people would look a bit 
puzzled. And then somebody would remember. And smile. 
And they’d say. 

‘Aye, Joe Cow Breath has done it again.’ 
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10N wondered ‘How much longer does this goa on? Till 
Doomesday, p’raps. Never matter. It’s a change.’ 

Here he was, laid up with a fleabite of a cold but Eluned in 
her element, of course. There she was now like an old hen, 
clucking about the room arranging some smelly sweet peas in 
jam-jars. Well, it was kind of people to send flowers, indeed. 
‘He’d never had that happen to him before and it gave him a 
good feeling, a feeling of brotherhood and comradeship 
towards the old weasels. 

‘Now if you jus’ hadn’ a bin traipsin about in the rain in 
next to nothin’ this wouldn’ a happened. You noa tha, doan 
you? Looka the work yore’ve put on my shoulders an me gettin’ 
on an all. Havn’ I toal you, time an’ time again, “Put on yore 
mack if yore goin’ out in the rain?” But noa! You wouldn’ 
listen an now look wass happened to you. In it enough to give 
anyone a headache?’ 

Go on you old fossil, Sion thought, isn’t this just what you 
wanted? She didn’t know the half of it, that one. 

‘Toal you, toal you, toal you, day in an day out. . x 

Sion lay back, head on pillow, thinking the Minister would 
be round soon, sanctimonious as an owl, his voice droning on 
about chapel and Sion’s continued absence from the flock. The 
Parchedig was a good man but too old for the position. 
Authority and dignity after all were not articles of clothing 
you could wear automatically after the presentation of a 
diploma or a degree. Some had them, others hadn’t. That was 
the only difference. Now he had had them in the old days. 
Chapel deacon, miner’s representative, entertainments adviser 
at the Workmen’s Hall. He hadn’t bought his positions either. 
Had been a self-taught man with a way of getting round the 
people, a silver tongue, a gift of expression and a winning smile. 
A personality—that was it!—a personality. 

Ah!—just for a moment of that former glory, what he’d give! 
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The deferential greetings, the congratulations, the smiles and 
the tears. 

Fate had been kind to him then but Fate is a fox with a bag 
of tricks at the back of every good deed. Had pushed him up to 
the top of the ladder, then pushed him down again. Well!— 
he’d like to walk hand in hand with Fate now, take along with 
him some tricks of his own. 

‘Day dreamin’, day dreamin’,’ Eluned said. Jawch!—he was 
a handful. Hadn’t she known it though when she’d first caught 
that fly-by-night expression in his eyes many years before! 

‘Yore lettin’ yoreself in for somethin’, you are,’ Maggie 
Ffatri had told her once upon a time. She knew it only too well 
now. Time had taught her quite a few lessons since. Considera- 
tion of the unfairness of a woman’s lot had not helped either. 
The extra burdens, the added responsibilities of her later years, 
the excuses for Sion’s recent wild and eccentric behaviour had 
fallen entirely upon her shoulders. It was a hard life she’d 
chosen. But with experience had come wisdom and she was 
now able to review the situation, appreciate the inconsistencies 
and the hardships of this marriage with a greater calm and 
fortitude and patience than ever before. Still she’d like to put 
her feet up for a while, have a nap. 

“Want some arrowroot?’ she asked him. 

‘Aye! Might as well.’ 

She went downstairs to prepare the meal. The difference in 
the old days! Sion had been a great man then, one who com- 
manded respect wherever he went. Engaging, disarming. Ah 
well! it was no use looking back. Brought despair, regrets and 
misery. Now people laughed at him and no small wonder! The 
way he gadded around, getting himself drunk every Saturday 
night, preaching daft words on a box in the market, it was 
enough to put shame into the heart of a Delilah, and the Lord 
only knows!—there was plenty of that sort about nowadays. 
She sighed! Well, Eluned Parry you’ve done it well for your- 
self, slogging away bravely the way you’ve done all these years. 
You were the prettiest girl in the village once, yes indeed! And 
then who comes along but that silly baggage of nonsense and 
you got yourself saddled with him. And, Nezzie Evans, rich 
surveyor after you, forty-six and fat, but fine and secure. Isn’t 
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it funny the way things turn out, though? Duw, aye! That’s life 
for you in this come-day, go-day world. 

She remembered Sion that night in 1919 when they were 
sitting down beside the river. ‘Looka you, as lovely as the 
moon, honest to God! Yore like the river flowin’ gently to the 
sea.” 

Tewch! What slop! Made you go red to think of it. 

‘You an me will make out fine, Eluned fach. I will be yore 
Llewellyn, indeed now, an you my princess. Aye!—important 
we'll be, mark you!’ 

Important? Look at it! Might as well help in a Teify fisher- 
man’s coracle as in this tumbledown little house. No room to 
move. 

‘You remember now, Eluned fach. I’m makin’ no small 
promises. A self-taught man I am an noa my Bible from front 
to back, back to front. A prophet I am like to Isaiah. Watch 
me groa big!’ 

Duw!—hadn’t she been soft, taking in all that rubbish and 
believing it. Experience had made her a wiser woman. Funny 
how love sours when things don’t work out as expected. 

She filled a small basin with the arrowroot and took it up 
to the bedroom. There he was, day-dreaming again. 

‘Oh, Eluned fach,’ he said, twisting his features into a 
monkey-like grimace, ‘Doan give me that awful arrowroot! I 
have a pain in my stomach like a lot of knives jabbin’.’ 

‘Come on all of a sudden, hasn’t it?’ she said angrily. 

‘Aye, hasn’t it half!’ 

‘You think I better get Doctor Price?’ 

‘Poof, noa! Doan trust thoas doctors further than my noas. 
Get me the “Hoam Doctor’, thess a good girl.’ 

She set down the basin on the small table at the side of the 
bed and went in search of the book. This wasn’t helping her 
rheumatism any either, this marching up and down the stairs 
all day! but men were inconsiderate creatures. Wanted to be 
served on, head and foot. Well!—all in a day’s work. 

She found the book in a box of rubbish in a corner of the 
parlour. It took her quite a time to find it and stooping over the 
box gave her a pain in the back. Where was the sense in slaving 
like this for him? That was what old John the Minister had 
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told her when he had called after Chapel on Sunday 
evening. 

‘Mrs. Evans fach, you’re working yourself to death. Take a 
rest!’ 

Weren’t men funny! Didn’t they know a housewife’s work 
was never done? 

‘Sion can look after himself for a bit, I’m sure. I really 
didn’t know he could be such a good-for-nothing.’ 

There, of course, the Parchedig was right. Sion had become 
an idler, always harping on the wonders he had done, never 
dwelling on the future, not making any constructive effort to 
better their existence. 

‘Thass a good girl!’ Sion smiled when she gave him the book. 
“Now less see what these pains are.’ 

He began to turn over the pages. ‘It mus be somethin’ 
finishing with an ’itis,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘Carn be nothin’ 
less.’ 

Eluned limped over to the dressing table, began to dust it. 
She had done it twice to-day, but dust settled so quickly in this 
dirty mining valley. 

‘Hullo,’ said Sion, ‘wass the matter with you, gruntin’ and 
hoaldin’ yoreself stiff like a poaker?’ 

‘Rheumatics!’ she snapped. 

‘Catom Pawb!’ he laughed. “Two of us invalids, eh? Hop in 
here with me?’ 

She turned, glared. ‘Noa call for you to be indecent!’ she 
retorted. 

He grinned and looked at the book again. He ran his finger 
down a page, began to read, finally shook his head 
sadly. 

‘Thass awful,’ he said, ‘I’ve contracted somethin’ bad.’ 

Eluned wasn’t in the least bit interested. He was putting it 
on, of course. Wasn’t that just like him? Still, she’d better say 
something to keep up good relations. 

“Do you think I should call the doctor?’ 

‘Pah!’ 

Well, if that was the way he wanted it, let him be. He’d 
regret it sooner or later, treating her like a twopenny skivvy. 
One day he’d realize what a good wife she had been. Many 
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would be the tears he’d shed when she’d passed away. She 
could just imagine him, weeping over her coffin. 

‘Eluned fach, what a bad husband I’ve been to you! If only 
we had our lives oaver, how different I’d be!’ 

Diwedd anwyl Dad! It nearly brought the tears into her 
eyes to think of it. But it was perfectly true. In the Minister’s 
own words: 

‘One day, Eluned Evans fach, he will see the light like Saul 
at Damascus, and then the fruits of understanding and regret 
will come to him, but—too late, too late.’ 

Everything was too late in this world. Never mind!—there 
would be a reckoning in the next and then Sion would embrace 
her and say, ‘Eluned fach, I’ve been a fool. How can you ever 
forgive me?’ 

That would be a great day. No longer would he linger on his 
past glory, flaunt his faded laurels and rest on his rusty spurs. 
That would be her day and they could meet the future 
together. 

‘Jawch!—am I really ‘sufferin’ from this terrible disease, 
Eluned?’ came his voice from the bed. She saw he was smiling 
as if thrilled. Just as if he thought it wonderful to be ill. Now, 
if he had her rheumatics he would have something to complain 
about. Anyway, he’d probably get over it by to-morrow. 

But the next day he was worse, pale faced and listless like a 
drooping lily, and on the following day she called in the doctor. 

All that night she sat up in her rocking chair, knitting, 
worrying. Yes! He was very ill, the doctor had said. Plenty of 
care, warmth, and nourishing food and he might pull through 
to make his three-score years and ten. Might! She sighed. It 
was a cruel stroke of bad luck—this! Like a thunderbolt it was 
to her. 

‘He will get better, Eluned Evans fach,’ Mr. John had said 
to her only that afternoon, ‘for he has a strong foundation 
although he has been so inclined to a loose and sinful life in 
these last few years. Wherever there is a strong foundation, 
there is hope. Take our chapel, for instance. Debts keep pilin’ 
up, funds are low, but are we disheartened? No! Of course not. 
For our chapel has a sound foundation and the backin’ of good 
ordinary people. One day we shall be on our feet again, a 
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flourishin’ shrine of christianity. Same with Sion. He will get 
better and let us hope fervently, Eluned Evans fach, better in 
his ways, so that he will return to the fold.’ 

Indeed, Mr. John was an inspiring speaker. Gave her hope, 
courage, and strength to meet this terrible obstacle. One 
needed a sympathetic adviser in times like these. Pity she 
hadn’t listened to Mamgu years ago when she was about to 
plunge into marriage. 

‘Eluned,’ Mamgu had said, ‘doan you goa an marry tha 
marrossheaded softie. He’s all talk and noa doin. I noa tha sort 
oanly too well. Marriage iss a great step, an thess noa getting 
out once yore in.’ 

And wasn’t it too true? Many had been the time when she’d 
considered the possibility of leaving him, starting a new life in 
new surroundings. But people behaved so cruelly in this com- 
munity towards those who would break asunder the bonds that 
God had sanctified and blessed. Come to think of it, that would 
have been a dreadful blunder. No!—better to be badgered by 
a thousand power-loving, favour-seeking Sions than bring upon 
herself the wrath of God and the contempt of these people. 
What a life she would have had to lead if she had followed her 
impulses!—chased from pillar to post by the shadows of her 
shame and disgrace. Far better to stick it out with a stiff upper 
lip. Perhaps, too, as Mr. John had said, Sion would improve 
his ways after this trying illness and a realization would come 
to him of his neglect and disgusting conduct. She nodded with 
the satisfaction of a new hope, a hope that was too soon to be 
frustrated, for during the following week Sion was taken 
critically ill. He died on the Saturday. Yes! That was a dread- 
ful blow, indeed, people said. Although he had been such a 
wretched rascal he had had his good points. Pity! 

Eluned sat in her old rocking chair on that Saturday night. 
Mrs. Price the Tip, Sarah Lewis, and Lizzie Moel-y-glo were 
keeping her company. Mr John had only just left. Wonder why 
Sion had wanted to see him so urgently that afternoon. Mr. 
John had not told her, just patted her on her head and re- 
marked, ‘Perhaps you will be glad to know, Eluned fach, that 
he came back to the fold at last. For there is goodness in the 
heart of every man, and he was smilin’ with new joy when I 
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left him, his face lit up with glory and repentance God be 
with him and with you!’ 

And so he had left her, without as much as a word of what 
Sion had said. It was too bad! After all, she had been Sion’s 
wife and it wasn’t exactly nice to keep a thing like that to him- 
self. Really!—these men had no tact. 

‘I think he coulda toald me,’ she grumbled. 

‘Aye! thass what I wass thinkin’ too, Eluned Evans. But Mr. 
John iss a funny bloak sometimes, head in the clouds. Worryin’ 
about Chapel Funds, no doubt.’ 

Trust the Reverend! Naturally, that was it! No real 
sympathy for her in this bereavement, only high-sounding 
words and thoughts of funds and debts. 

They finished their tea, laid their cups aside. Eluned 
smoothed the folds in her old black dress as if she had come to 
a decision. 

‘Now,’ she said calmly, ‘shall we go to see him.’ 

Sadly, the four trooped up the stairs. 

On Sunday evening, appropriately dressed, Eluned went to 
Chapel to pray. People inclined their heads towards her 
sympathetically. She sniffed throughout the service. Indeed, 
she had not wanted to come, but this was the best gesture she 
could make towards her late husband Sion at this time. It was 
only fitting that she should come here to-night to keep up 
appearances. Members of the congregation peered at her 
furtively, respectfully, and she bent her head. 

‘Aye, but it’s a bloa to her, all the same,’ she heard someone 
whispering. 

Knew what they were thinking. Well!—they were right. He 
had been a packet of trouble, but even so, she missed him. You 
can miss the load on your back, when it is lifted as much as the 
blessings of kindly Providence when they are taken from you. 
With all his funny ways Sion had not passed away without 
tears on her part. Granted she was free now; her time was her 
own. But freedom is strange at first to a caged bird. You need 
to get a solid footing, a kind and gentle launching. She was 
prepared, she’d be all right. No fear about that. 

Service over, people coughed, sneezed. They smiled at her 
kindly! The Minister arose to speak. He looked grave and 
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calm. Duw! My back aching so, and my lungs longing to get 
a few puffs of fresh air and he’s going to jaw for the next half- 
hour probably, Eluned frowned. 

Mr. John cleared his throat and began, ‘My friends, we all 
feel deeply the loss of a leading member of our community . . .’ 

Eluned looked up. What could be wrong with the man? 
Surely he knew that it was wrong to bring up such a painful 
topic before all these people, before Sion had been buried even. 
She felt bitterly the tactlessness of the Reverend William John, 
flushed. ‘. .. You know to whom I am referring, of course. Sion 
William Evans.’ 

A low mumble of assent passed through the congregation. 

‘I shall be brief however and tell you the source of the 
inspiration for my sermon to-night, based as you will remember 
on the text “‘I am the good Shepherd”. . . . Yes, my friends, all 
in connection with Sion Evans. With due apologies to Mrs. 
Evans, I bring up this subject of his death, but I am sure you 
will understand as she will understand that what I am about 
to say has a deep significance for the unenlightened, and also 
for the people gathered here. . . .’ 

Oh dear, dear! Eluned’s brow was moist. It was so stuffy here 
and yet she was so curious. Fancy, though, the Minister bring- 
ing up such an intimate personal matter before these people. She 
was sure it must be that. She was resolved that she wouldn’t 
take him into fer confidence at any time. The man couldn’t 
be trusted. She didn’t want to listen, and yet— 

“Yes, he asked to be taken back into the fold... .’ 

A soft surprised murmuring arose and passed. Jawch! Sion 
of all people! Eluned found it hard to believe. A confirmed 
chapel-hater, a man who jeered at her piety, asking to be for- 
given? She became intent now. 

*,.. and let us give Sion the honour, the posthumous reward 
for his accomplishments, for the glory of his name. . .’ 

“Hear! hear!’ piped up Twm Edwards from the Big Seat. 

*,.. and let us give him a worthy send off...’ 

Eluned produced her handkerchief, began to dab her eyes. 

“We laughed at him, disdained him in recent days. An 
apology is due...’ 

The people nodded in agreement. 
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‘I will tell you at this point, something which you may think 
confidential, but is not so, for Sion intimated that he wished 
you to know. He said that he had left two hundred pounds in 
his will towards the Chapel Funds. . .’ 

Eluned started. Will? What will? Sion had drawn up no 
will. The people gasped, whispered and looked wonderingly 
at the bereaved widow. 

‘It is therefore only right that we should all turn out to make 
our farewells. .. .’ 

Duw! Eluned trembled. What was this dreadful parting joke 
of Sions’? Trust him to get his finger into a pie even at the end. 
Men and women whispering ‘Good oal Sion’, ‘Who’d have 
thought?’ ‘Never knew he had it in him.’ 

The Minister nodding, a sad little smile playing about his 
features. Everyone turning to look at Eluned, the widow of 
Sion. ‘Jawch!’ she thought ‘and not a penny to Sion’s name, 
never has been.’ 
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TO HUGH MACDIARMID 


by Maurice LINDsAY 


I 


The English see you as an angry eagle 

who tears at them with sharp and furious claws: 
a mad, persuasive Gael who would inveigle 

the Celts to raise their long-abandoned cause. 


Sometimes they see you set in Highland weather, 
red glens of shaggy cattle, a bleak moor 

where game-birds flutter from the fading heather, 
dark scented pinewoods laced with pointed spoor. 


Or like the island clansman in the posters, 
meeting the steamer once or twice a day; 

or fishing with dour crofters for blue lobsters 
to fill the creel-pots anchored in the bay. 


They think that in your stern and rocky language 
you catch the scudding Hebridean spray, 

that words like sparks are only cast to furbish 

the violent moods of Scottish history. 


Your kilt, and all your gestures of romancing 
are quaint; but oh! it’s late into the day 

to intercept the leisurely advancing 

of England on her humanistic way. 


And so they smile with unconcerned indulgence, 

pay tribute to the temper of your thought, 

admire your passion’s vigorous effulgence 

but not the cause for which you lived and fought. 
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Only a Scot can know what you stand for, MacDiarmid, 
a Scot who has felt the clear, bright Highland air 
tauten his brain to a fine, resilient steel, 

can follow the curve of your mind’s incomparably rare 
winged passages, and experience all you feel 

of the Scottish earth’s firm, sensuous tenderness. 


Foreigners see our country veiled in romance, 

a land where savages robbed and roved in clans; 
our people, slow, unwilling to advance, 
soft-spoken Gaelic ghillies, shooting hands 

who labour to provide the Autumn sport 

of English lairds, but never understand 

the conscious English joke or the stock retort. 


You have put that contemptuous nonsense back in its place, 
and are no longer concerned with the rotting shielings 

and the dreary, crumbling dust of a vanished race, 

but with the steady hands and hearts that are willing 

to cultivate the vast and desolate space 

two hundred empty years have left behind, 

you would cut all cancerous growth from the Scottish mind. 


Like a lonely lighthouse perched on a splashing cape 

that has felt the calm Atlantic glint in the sun, 

or watched the impassioned, tossing waters rape 

the thin, green fringe on the cliff in a furious storm, 

you have looked on life, as it shakes its continuous shape, 
with a strength which sweeps like a broad, revolving beam 
on the tiny figures that creep on the heaving scene. 


For you are not contained on the edge of an age, 
easing the sharp, contemporary itch 
with a trumped-up tag or a newly polished adage 
for the anxious eyes that stare at their own last ditch; 
but one who, on Time’s lofty mountainside, 
searches the clouds for where the heavens divide. 
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LYING IN CORN 
by W. S. GRAHAM 


Foughtover by word and word 

This day between my heart and brain lies down 
Locked into furious outcome of half my life. 

This day dies down to tell so never better 

Begun than quietly to lie still lowly bragging 

Its birds across a common place that once 

Told me all day my thousand caves of audience. 
Golden to tell, the sky is up and soaring 

Wearing my plundered years, my summed welfare 
Taken to nothing but to lie down again in season 
With greyhaired books and the forgiving grave. 
And in the applauding corn this day dies down 
To rest to suffer me half the country told 

Into life by severe imagination. Silence alone 
Answers clean out raiding my speaking fields. 


Or there in front of God to lie down sweet 
Where rocked back lost into my own closed care 
The weeping word calls innocence into rest. 


SHIAN BAY 
by W. S. GRAHAM 


Gulls set the long shore printed 
With arrow steps over this morning’s 
Sands clean of a man’s footprint 
And set up question and reply 

Over the serpentine jetty 

And over the early coaches 

Of foam noisily in rows 

Driven in from the farout banks. 


Last gale washed five into the bay’s stretched arms, 
Four drowned men and a boy drowned into shelter. 
The stones roll out to shelter in the sea. 
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THE VOYAGES or ALFRED WALLIS 
by W. S. GRAEAM 


Worldhauled, he’s grounded on God’s great bank, 
Keelheaved to Heaven, waved into boatfilled arms, 
Falls his homecoming leaving that old sea testament, 
Watching the restless land sail rigged alongside 
Townful of shallows, gulls on the sailing roofs. 

And he’s heaved once and for all a high dry packet 
Pecked wide by curious years of a ferreting sea, 

His poor house blessed by very poverty’s religious 
Breakwater, his past house hung in foreign galleries. 
He’s that stone sailor towering out of the cupboarding sea 
To watch the black boats rigged by a question quietly 
Ghost home and ask right out with jackets of oil 

The standing white of the crew ‘what hellward harbour 
Bows down her seawalls to arriving home at last?’ 


Falls into home his prayerspray. He’s there to lie 
Seagreat and small, contrary and rare as sand 

Sea sheller. Yes falls to me his keptbeating, painted heart. 
An Ararat shore, loud limpet stuck to its terror, 

Drags home the bible keel from a returning sea 

And four black, shouting steerers stationed on movement 
Call out arrival over the landgreat houseboat. 

The ship of land with birds on seven trees 

Calls out farewell like Melville talking down on 
Nightfall’s devoted barque and the parable whale. 

What shipcry falls? The holy families of foam 

Fall into wilderness and ‘over the jasper sea’. 

The gulls wade into silence. What deep seasaint 
Whispered this keel out of its element? 
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RATERS EE 
by Nesstze DuNSMUIR 


Into the morning wind 

the pit-wheels whirr and grind 
from the black underground 
its nightshift boys and men, 
and my father one. 


Light stands, pearl in his eyes. 
Now, twice released, he sees 
the long coasts of the skies 
sail their bright dayshift down 
the blinding shaft of the sun. 


What recompense in what strange coinage 
held you in noisy dust of tiie descending cage, 
hooded within the coalface rumble 

hearing your summer wear away? 

For I have heard in childhood in your singing 
daily the sad songs cry with your own image 
and watched the furious love rise up in rage. 
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| Descent is folk-lore. The fairy tales are not simply those 
told by a nurse to mollify charges. Beyond that, they were 
tales Man told himself to cheer himself up in the dark—the 
dark of the long winter nights and the dark of his own deep 
terror. He reminds himself of the good days of summer, of 
obstacles successfully overcome. He tells himself he has sur- 
vived worse things than now threaten. He recalls his own past 
and, as he externalizes it into a story, with himself as hero, and 
sometimes as victim, he reaches back to other exploits of other 
men. Legends become incorporated and he identifies himself 
with the main figures of the legends. That is to say, if he wants 
to be brave, he thinks of brave men, and so himself becomes 
those brave men. 

In short, Man’s early talking to himself, about himself and 
the dangers that beset him, becomes dramatized. Gradually, 
as he grows, his worries become personified and in considering 
these persons, and entering into their feelings, he ceases to be 
frightened of his own. Gradually, too, the personifications, in 
order to be more convincing, merge into the stories of real 
people. 

The stories which are the basis of English pantomime are of 
people who once lived—Whittington, Crusoe, Jack, the two 
Babes. Hints of this reality survive in the traditional setting for 
them—Sherwood for the Babes, London for Whittington, and 
so on. Moreover, however much the tale has been decorated, 
and usually debased, in handing-down, each has settled into 
its own period—Whittington, Henry V; Jack the Giant Killer, 
King Arthur; the Babes in the Wood, King John. Though 
characters—such as the Dame or the Funny Men—may wear 
modern dress, the period is unalterable. But the tales go further 
back than their specific periods. They are the fertility rites, the 
cycle of seasons; and much more as well. One needs to be 
almost the equivalent of a field archzologist or anthropologist 
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to uncover their significance—so much excavating has to be 
done, through the layers of striped stockings, spangled tights, 
comic choruses and love-duets—but it is there. They all deal 
with the need to be born again (or, to learn how to live) 
through trial and error. The trial is always symbolical of death 
—Whittington and Crusoe are shipwrecked, Aladdin is left in 
a dark cave and the Sleeping Beauty is less disguised than any 
of them, for she is put in a trance. Death is also birth, and once 
that is faced, and dealt with, life begins—Whittington clears 
Morocco of rats, Aladdin’s cave is a treasure-house. 

Nevertheless, fear is the basis of all the stories. Fear of dying, 
fear of being lost (in a wood) or of being shut up; fear of having 
nothing to eat, or of being eaten one’s self. Fear of meeting 
someone more powerful than one’s self, a beast or an ogre or 
forty thieves, but anyway someone In Authority—and, O the 
relief, that one can fight and beat them, as one cannot always 
fight and beat the Weather-gods, if one 1s early Man, or one’s 
Parents, if one is Child. 

On a more material plane, fear manifests itself in the habit 
the characters have of losing things of great importance to 
them—a slipper, a lamp, a cow, sheep (Bo-Peep), a job 
(Whittington). The Babes manage to lose themselves and 
Aladdin even succeeds in losing his princess and his palace for a 
time. They do this because they are apt to be dreamy, lazy or 
just not very bright, and the reason is that they usually have an 
incomplete home-life. 

The boys are apt to have an old mother and no father. The 
exception to this is Cinderella’s Prince, who has no parents, 
which may be why he appears to her to be so unruffled and 
Charming. But he hardly counts, for his appearances, though 
spectacular, are few, and he cannot be regarded as hero, for he 
experiences no adventures. ‘Cinderella’ is really in a class by 
itself for whereas the other stories are full of adventure, 
‘Cinderella’ has merely one event—her wish fulfilled. It is a 
short story, the others being more like novels. In these others, 
the old mother is a witch, whose strangeness has been toned 
down to comicality. 

The girls often have a father, but their mother is usually a 
step-mother and more bullying than the boys’. The exception 
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is once again Cinderella, for her father’s second wife appears 
to have died and her place is taken by the Ugly Sisters—she is 
intensified by being made double. Cinderella breaks all the 
rules—even at the Ball—and I suspect it is this, and not the 
‘prettiness’, which endears her to audiences. She is usually 
played as a whining nit-witted dreamer, but I think she would 
gain if the Principal Boy were occasionally to play her, for after 
all the gal has spirit—she stood up to her sisters’ bullying, and 
she was determined to do what she wanted. 

Now, once these characters get away from home, and home’s 
bullying and bewilderment, they become brave, confident and 
ingenious. Thus they earn their prince or princess—the Object 
of their Dreams. Once they have done this—learnt to stand on 
their own—1t is to be noticed that the old mother ceases to be a 
witch and is usually rejuvenated (that is, becomes like other 
women). | 

Just as they usually lose some important part of themselves, 
or are afraid they have lost it, so, to accomplish their growing 
up, they need something they do not know is in them. This is 
strength or power, the thing they are afraid of losing. They 
need to be extra strong to accomplish what they have to do— 
and to a child, adult strength or endurance is super-human. 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that early Man and a growing 
Child run parallel; the fairy-tale is the story of a race and also 
the story of a child’s own development. The hero in pantomime 
has usually his personal magic, vouchsafed by that substitute 
for, and idealization of, his real mother, the fairy god-mother. 
This may be a sword, a beanstalk, a carpet, a ring. And to 
children, what seem to adults the most prosaic objects, have 
magic properties—look what a match or a clock can do; red ink 
turns gold when it dries and salt makes flames blue in the fire. 
Failing such items, or in addition, there is that ancient symbol, 
the Cat (Whittington, Jocelyn, and others). Once again, recall 
that to many children the family dog or cat is far more than a 
‘pet’; it is a constant companion, their confidant and yet 
remote, curious—weaker than they are in some ways, stronger 
in others and, above all, enjoying a different routine, which 
seems, therefore, no routine at all. Moreover, the Cat is a sure 
hit on the stage. In stories without one, another animal is intro- 
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duced—mistakenly, for the Comic Horse, Cow or Dog has no 
magic. But it is friendly, it reminds the child he or she is not 
alone in the world and it satisfies its sense of power. 

All pantomime stories are concerned with the difficulties of 
growing up. The child is sure that once it has grown up and left 
the nursery, the world is his. It must not be objected that the 
pantomimes show it isn’t and won’t be, for the world they show 
is symbolical—fantasy in terms of every-day. The Child is 
again one with early Man in this, who thought all would be 
well when the weather mended and he could go hunting again 
—could come out of his cave, into the sun; could live; would be 
born again. 

Early man blamed the gods, whom he also sought to pro- 
pitiate. In pantomime, the child’s answer to ‘Be Good, and 
Say-your-prayers’, is that all evil comes from grown-ups— 
whether from malice, material-mindedness or mere muddled 
mischief. The hatred of adults lurking in pantomime is quite 
astonishing. They fail in their duties, and they spoil others’ fun. 
They are jealous, greedy, secretive. They exist to thwart. It 
cannot quite be admitted that father and mother are the root 
of all evil, so it is usually an uncle, a magician, an Emperor— 
someone in authority—who wreaks the worst spells. But there 
is a pretty clear hint, for those with eyes to see, in the fact that 
all troubles spring from adults marrying. Here is sub-conscious 
sex blighted by law and ordure before it has even raised its head. 
This sin of marrying is underlined by repeating it—the second 
marriage is what causes pain. 

All sin having been got rid of in this way, the marriage of 
Principal Boy and Principal Girl can thus be idealized. 

Apart from being wicked and frightening, adults are made 
harmless by being caricatured. All the things that frightened 
one about adults when one was a child—their size, the loudness 
of their voices, their habits and clothes—are now made funny. 
In this connection, I would comment that in ‘Humpty 
Dumpty’ at the Lyceum in Sheffield, Humphrey—to be literal 
—was a small and malevolent boy. But this was explained by 
the fact that he had been in the egg for a thousand years before 
it fell off the wall, and so was really very old. Even so, when he 
was made to realize how mean he had been, he used the last of 
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his three wishes to make everyone happy—in the way they 
wanted to be. I would add in passing that this pantomime, one 
of the best I have seen, staged a duel between a man and a 
woman, for the Prince fought the witch and killed her, which 
no one seemed to think odd, one-sided or unchivalrous; I can 
only presume because the Prince was very engaging and the 
witch was, anyhow, a man. 

Via witches, we reach Demon Kings—and they are the 
Devil. But there is no God in pantomime. Only a good Fairy, 
the mother-nurse who kisses good-night, the first woman one 
ever sees. This position is apt to become more complicated in 
the ‘Babes in the Wood’ because the nurse, Maid Marian, 
marries Robin Hood, who is always everyone’s hero. But 
perhaps that marriage isn’t a sin, as by then the Babes are out 
of the wood. 

This pantomime is only one of many in which sleep is of 
great importance. Fear again. But usually, once one has dared 
launch one’s self into it, one is rewarded by what nurse called 
Sweet Dreams—in the form of a ballet of birds, flowers or 
butterflies—reassurance. Nurse is the Housemaid in ‘Skin of 
Your Teeth’. 

I am saying, underneath my words, that these stories are not 
only those of a child’s development, but that they have come 
down to us in the form of a child’s limited imagining. The 
scenes are those a child either knows—the schoolroom, the 
kitchen—or else idealizes—the palace (that is, the glorified 
drawing-room-made-playroom); village and wood, if he is 
town-bred, London if country-bred, and sea, anyhow, for both. 

The songs, awful as they are, have a meaning more than 
their makers know. Tin Pan Alley was handed the tin in which 
it half-bakes its suet. Whatever the words—and here I must 
digress by saying that ‘Aladdin’, at that good home of panto- 
mime, the King’s, Hammersmith, had two songs with no 
words. One simply recited the alphabet, in which ‘g’ rhymed 
very handily with ‘p’ (there was a touch new to me here, in that 
the ventriloquist’s doll that sang it was a Jack-in-the-Box, 
retreating on occasion beneath his lid). The other was one in 
which, instead of words on the sheet let down, the items 
referred to were painted. Moreover, whilst the audience were 
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singing this, the orchestra went off into such tunes as Ilka 
Moor, Good King Wenceslas, in which they joined even more 
lustily—to the chagrin of the Dame: “There you are, with the 
cheek to applaud yourselves.’ This struck me as nursery-on-a- 
wet-day at its best. With nurse in a good mood, and mother 
coming in to say ‘What shall we do, tear up wallpaper and 
have a snowstorm? Then we can play crossing sweepers.’ It is 
that fun which pantomime doesn’t give, but reminds us we 
had; if we never had it, God help us; but if pantomime fun 
seems thin, consider it isn’t meant to be fun so much as reminder 
of fun. I fancied Clarkson Rose seemed rather perfunctory at 
Hammersmith; he may have been considering that in a 
generation or two (if United ’Nihilation Objective allows one) 
children won’t have much fun to be reminded of; there aren’t 
home-nurseries any more, and lying in a pram, the prey of 
soot, flies, and incontinent canines, is not the same as making 
the hearth-rug Crusoe’s island or Under-the-Table, Open 
Sesame. 

Songs, moreover, matter less now that radio blares them all 
the year round. In my early (Edwardian) day, films were only 
beginning—questions of fire, infection, eyestrain and unsuit- 
ability had not been settled by anxious parents. We went to 
the theatre once a year—or twice, but at the same season— 
and the songs lasted till the next year. But one does not hear 
of ‘pantomime hits’ any more. Nor could the newer players 
sing them, if they had them. 

They are still there, though. The ‘blues’ note is new, along 
with the stomach ache voice that goes with it. But, whatever 
the words, the theme is the same. Weather, first—The Sun is 
Rising (or Sinking), The Skies Will be Blue (though they are 
Grey)—weather matters to the savage, as it does to the child 
(‘Rain, rain, go away’). The songs about food have their basis 
in what seem to children the queer things adults eat, and the 
stuttering or long-word choruses are the Child learning to spell. 

I remember one Easter, I was given a chocolate hen, which 
I was told must be kept till Easter Sunday. I had already been 
to church on the Friday and I knew I was going again on the 
Sunday—this seemed to me Authority cheating, so I felt at 
liberty to cheat back. I ate the hen. As anything one liked was 
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supposed to make one ill, the most important thing was to find 
out if I’d eaten much. Was it hollow? I hadn’t heard that word 
before, and it seemed a good chance to discover what it meant. 
So I said, yes, the hen was. Encouraged by the return to mild- 
ness produced by this, I observed ‘it was thick all through’. 

At once everyone mounted broomsticks. Toys were swept 
away, night-lights lit, God would never forgive me for telling 
lies, on second thoughts the night-light would be blown out, 
and you shan’t have your Teddy Bear in bed with you. My 
bewilderment that the word ‘hollow’ could produce such a 
cataclysm never found release in rational explanation; only 
ever in songs in which the Comic Men had equal difficulties 
with words. 

On top of this, the general line of all pantomime songs— 
Things Aren’t What they Seem—is the Child’s slow discovery 
that adult paraphernalia—handbags, saucepans, furs, toasting 
forks—is not only comic but has definite uses. A pair of steps 
is not, as one first thinks, a waterfall or a Tube station—it is 
something by which one reaches something else, and a feather 
mop is not only a fan for Balroubadour, but an instrument of 
dusting. Coupled with this is the knowledge that what is told 
one is not inevitably true; the one ambition of a fire is not 
always to set light to one; cold rice pudding is not invariably 
good for the tummy; nor do all stray dogs bite. 

A staged pantomime is good insofar as it combines all these 
elements which I have tried to suggest. I incline to thinking 
that this year’s (1945) is as good a crop as we shall see. There 
was a time, in my mid-youth, when the story was apt to get 
lost. Nowadays, we get the story, magic implications and all. 
Both the London ‘Aladdins’ were zealously true to the story. 
The Hammersmith one suffered because the Dame was the 
star, and ‘Aladdin’ is one of those in which the Principal Boy 
should be the star. The Principal Boy at Hammersmith was 
strident, arch, and unpleasing, a far too plastic Peter Pan. The 
Cambridge Theatre ‘Aladdin’ had a star Principal Boy, who 
appeared, as she should, in a suit all over sapphire sequins. 
Both were infested with Tots—the Cambridge at least guyed 
them, whereas at Hammersmith one Tot was allowed to be 
‘Chee-Kee’, and given two songs; children’s voices are not the 
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sweetest in the world. Hammersmith had a good book, by 
Dan Leno, Jr., and Clarkson Rose, and scenery that produced 
cries of ‘OO’—the scenery at the Cambridge was a disgrace. 
And here we come to the question of Emile Littler and his 
pantomime workshop at Birmingham. He brings an efficiency 
into a form of drama apt to be shoddy (what sadder than the 
touring ‘Dick Whittington’ the Chelsea Palace booked—I hope 
cheaply, to make up for its superlative ‘Cinderella’). Littler 
pantomimes tell the story, embroider it gracefully, employ fine 
Principal Boys—who will forget Fay Compton as Prince 
Charming at the Stoll, or Eve Lister this year at Sheffield? 
But there is a standardization about Littler productions; the 
scenery looks increasingly like Lyons’ shop-windows before 
the war, and even that, when it comes to London, is not up to 
West End standard. Nothing can excuse the complacent little 
commonness of the scenes at the Seven Dials ‘Aladdin’, not 
even the engaging Cat, the brilliant Dame of Hal Bryan, the 
first-rate adagio dancers, or Jack Stanford’s Wishee-Washee. 
But worst of all is the standardization of jokes and business. 
See one Littler pantomime, and you see them all. It is the old 
curse, or the new curse, which has turned the village fair into 
the holiday camp—all the same, all dull. 

There were many good moments in the Sheffield ‘Humpty 
Dumpty’—both to the wicked connoisseur, who appreciated 
the brown and custard costumes yelling against a Dutch blue 
background, and to the simpleton, who liked the chorus 
marching in magenta and lime green and white, with the 
Prince in jet spangles, lime green plumes and cloak of black and 
white Directoire stripes. 

At the Sheffield Empire they played ‘Babes in the Wood’. I 
begin to think that nothing can make the Babes tolerable, at any 
rate until subsidiaries cease playing the smotherables. I have 
seen dwarfs, ané mothers and daughters in the part; I don’t 
know who I saw in Sheffield. They made no attempt to be 
Babes, and were scarcely in the wood; the show here was built 
up on the comics, who had thought up such new inventions as 
a piece of cheese on a string, funny boxing match, and the two 
Littler perennials—ghost, and disappearing caterpillar. The 
highlights here were a really excellent flying ballet, and some 
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surprising Chinese waltzing plate-spinners—though Hammer- 
smith had a Chinese acrobat who most engagingly roller-skated 
on his hands. 

I notice that rhyme is more used than it was; the book at 
Hammersmith was very adept, once one got over the lamp 
being ‘on the borders of Pekin’. It is, though, in touring panto- 
mimes that one finds the most interesting books, for these 
appear to be old productions which are continuously re-done. 
To my knowledge, some of those one can hear in the regional 
theatres of London date back to Garrick. The ‘Dick Whitting- 
ton’ at Chelsea had an old book, and everything else about it 
had lost the bloom of youth. 

It is, of course, difficult to compress a story into a twice- 
nightly programme, particularly if the booking is only one 
week. The Dame worked hard and the Funny Men excom- 
municated themselves by being funny. But Elsie Prince was 
intolerably mechanical as Dick and when she turned her back 
on us aboard ship, there was a moment on which it would really 
be kinder to draw a veil, not tights. 

On the other hand, the Christmas production of ‘Cinderella’ 
at Chelsea was the prettiest I have seen, not excluding Iris 
Hoey at the Lyceum (1910), Phyllis Neilson Terry at Drury 
Lane, Edna Best at the Coliseum, or anyone but Fay Compton. 
This touring company of ‘Cinderella’ was exquisitely balanced. 
It was gay, pretty, dramatic. I saw it on Christmas Eve and felt 
it was not in-apposite, so charming were all the players. We 
had none of the hard faces, the angry coiffures, or stridency 
masking un-self-certainty with which we are challenged to-day 
by those whom we look to for charm. The story was taken 
quite straight; Cinderella was delightful, but no dolt; the 
Sisters, played by the female impersonators Ross and Bartlett, 
were as vulgar as could be whilst still being funny, and Prince 
Charming was magnificent. Dressed, as Prince Charming 
should be, as Charles Surface, dramatic in black on the stair- 
case, he made the Ballroom scene a moment of tension I really 
did not know I could recognize. 

So there we were, on Christmas Eve, with a Cinderella 
purring in her coach, the Sisters doing a not-so-very-sub- 
Barbette act, the Prince charming, and in the interval, 
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children in the audience asked up on the stage to spotlight 
their parents for presents. 

And then, the show over, their booking up, they moved on— 
to Wolverhampton, Colwyn Bay, or Hull. Not only taking 
pantomime forward into next year, but maintaining English 
drama just as much as those who play Barrie or Brieux in a 
barn. 

They don’t know what they’re doing, and of course those 
who regard pantomime as an insult to their intelligence, have 
no way of knowing. Like so many, they cut themselves off from 
pleasure in order to say there is none. But we, who keep well in 
order to enjoy ourselves, and have small time for Peguy, 
Berdyaev and the rest—how gay it is to have our fountain, 
our stream which is our source, our pre-Shakespeare (since it 
leads to him) instead of mock Milton. 

How good, too, to those of us who care for drama, for the 
English impulse which is for theatre and show, to be able, any 
night of the week, for three months in the year, if we’re cun- 
ning, to see a form of play continuing the Elizabethan tradition 
of male player as woman, woman cross-dressed, play broken 
into by songs, play a masque with transformation scene, and 
masque itself an old morality! And all dealing with these 
realities which are not the theatricalities of Uno, the imperial- 
ism of every country but Britain, the outdated doctrinaireism 
of Governments, but simply matters of Man’s soul. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF LIEUTENANT KNAP. Jrrt Mucua. 

Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

AN officer, after the disbanding of the Czech Army, escapes to 
France, and is ‘cursed’ by the ‘habit of meditation.’ His story 
is told by means of short, intensely real pictures, each a com- 
plete statement of one stage in the pi'grimage: his return home; 
gaol in Hungary; the Czech Army in France; the Fall of 
France; England; Invasion of Europe. 

Knap returns to his village: the boy he was, the man he i is, 
the essential quality of the peasants, the facts of their life and 
present situation are described with complete adequacy in 
a few pages. Mucha’s writing is poetic; he works by implica- 
tions and the use of imagery. His method is to illuminate story 
and personality by lights directed continually and persuasively 
from unexpected angles. He wastes no time: his style is like a 
stream winding through pools and over stones apparently 
casual yet with definite direction; each stone, each pool has 
particular significance. You may question: “To-day it is diffi- 
cult to believe that beyond these hills lies the end of the world,’ 
since beyond these hills the end of the world lies only meta- 
phorically, yet you are never abruptly halted by shots missing 
their mark to hit the reader. The writing is accurate, the poetry 
precise lighting rather than misty eloquence. 

What the writer says may often be obvious, but he provides 
his data vividly, his work has impact; life’s complexities are 
seen suddenly in their true perspective. “The first impacts of the 
outer world upon our senses lay bare our fundamental con- 
tours as a chisel carves out the rock’; that is true, precise, and 
not platitudinous. 

The three stories in the middle of the book are artificially 
created, exercises in romantic psychology rather than under- 
standing records of experience, and fail by comparison with 
the first and the last five excellent and moving incidents, but 
altogether this is a deeply imagined well-written book and 
should be bought. j. B. Pick 
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THE HOUSE IN CREWE STREET. Mary Lav. Michael 

Joseph. ras. 6d. 

MY BIRD SINGS. Orret MAtet. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Ir appears to me that the relative success of these two novels 
is in direct contrast to their size. The House in Crewe Street looks 
a good book, is produced as a good book, and is claimed to be 
remarkable as ‘an addition to the literature of Ireland’. What 
is more, it is an addition of 237,000 words. Quite a dollop. But 
can the claimants mean the Ireland. of Dubliners—of Red Hanra- 
han—of even Children of the Dead End? If so it simply cannot be 
taken seriously. The claim and the book are both much too 
long; but these considerations apart, ‘there is something there if 
you care to dig for it.” But maybe you won’t. And maybe it is 
fair to add that the book has pleased many mighty critics. I 
can only apologize for my own disappointment in the first 
novel of a short-story writer so distinct and generously economi- 
cal as Mary Lavin. It is a natural disappointment, and an old 
one, because what has overtaken her seems very often to over- 
take those, who like herself, are born shrewd self-deniers of 
words and suddenly find themselves able to luxuriate in the 
amplitudes of the English (Irish, Welsh, Scots, American) 
novel. And that austere beauty of choice and grace of refusal 
inherent in the masterly writer of stories, is lost because it isn’t 
wanted, which is sad, as being an athletic attribute, it perishes 
if unused. 

My Bird Sings is by no means a short book but that is the 
impression it gives. Literally, it has a compressed, condensed 
look; and interpretarily it might be felt in the same way, 
spiritually abridged, as it were, as some poems and many 
songs are known to be. Cool, sophisticated, intensely odd, it 
falls into a most unusual category with a few outlandish and 
very rare and different creations. Humorous, etherial, it would 
have been even better without the extraordinarily unoriginal 
device which opens the vista. And without the most an- 
noying repetition of the word “coppery’. Apart from these petty 
considerations and from a style which is for experts, it would 
be immensely interesting I should think to almost anyone. 
Oriel Malet has found a fairy story with three Cinderellas: 
she has, moreover, a most highly envocative way of setting it 
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down, and haunts her readers with some of those puzzled and 
grotesque alarms which fill the Phantasmagoria. Tenniel could 
have projected My Bird Sings in black and white. Mademoiselle 
Figue is a milder sister of the garbled, strangle-bonneted, be- 
gamped demon on the beach; she is also nearly related to 
Mrs. Be-Done-By-As-You-Did, and by associatiomwof her scarlet 
watering-can and her cottage to Miss Betsy Trotwood before 
she became a moral ingredient. She is, in short, one of the 
governess witches. 

But My Bird Sings isno ordinary fantasy, nor can it be enjoyed 
only and dismissed as such. Her device of the mirror may be 
banal, but in-truth the whole book seems to flicker as in a 
warped glass, and certain characters appear and disappear 
with the flickering nonchalance of a goldfish in a tank, which 
dissolving into green lights, returns on its rounds the next 
moment, or the next year without one trace of added responsi- 
bility or age upon its bland and mysterious visibility. 

The chateau, the boarding school for young ladies in Tours, 
the absorbing forest, and emphatically the jammy 1840 
English house in Millicent Square, are real with the intense 
reality of a perfect dream. Yes, except the last, which is real 
with the reality of a Kensington basement. A masterpiece, this 
last. 

My Bird Sings belongs to the same corner as The Sword in the 
Stone. A book to be read out of doors or by an open window 
where the pages have to be held down against a warm breeze. 
And it raises an inquiry which nothing I have read has ever 
done so clearly. Does a fey and sensitive mind retain its own 
lovelier version of knowledge in the face of fact? and may one 
imagine a country such as the France of this book knowing 
that the France of others is different? Oriel Malet’s name, her 
occasional smoky peasant flavour, are factual, but the stuffy 
shuffling secrecy of provincial France is entirely lacking. If 
France had been like this, I would have been happy there. 

Marciap Evans 
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This Man Truman 
F. MCNAUGHTON & W. HEHMEYER 


The first full-length authoritative biography of the 
man who has risen from the humble start of drugstore 
helper to the highest office in the United States. 
With fifteen half-tone illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


The First Woman Doctor 
RACHEL BAKER 


The story of Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman to 
qualify as a physician, founder of a great women’s 
hospital in America, and of the National Health 
Society here, and personal friend of Florence 
Nightingale. Though primarily intended for younger 
people, this life of a strangely forgotten pioneer will 
hold no less interest for the adult. Foreword by 
Dr Edith Summerskill. 8s. 6d. net 


Man and other Living Things 
F. G. W. KNOWLES 


An introduction to biology, conceived on the grand 
scale and combining an academic course to matricula- 
tion standard with a general survey of man’s place 
among the animals. An invaluable book for both 
the student and the general reader. With 182 illus- 
trations in half-tone and line. 12s. 6d. net 
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THE MONASTERY. F. Magypatany. John Lane, The Bodley 

Head. 7s. 6d. 

Cassino will rank in history as one of the most important 
battles of the war and as the decisive battle of the Italian cam- 
paign. With its fall the massive and almost impregnable Gustav 
line was pierced and the road to Rome laid open. The fighting 
continued without respite through the winter and spring 
months of 1944 and the infantry suffered all the hardships of 
climate and terrain—hardships which troops who have fought 
in mountainous country in winter will never forget. Here, too, 
normal difficulties were greatly increased: “The worst feature 
of the foremost positions was the impossibility of moving by day 
without being seen by the enemy. It wasn’t very funny spend- 
ing all the twelve hours of daylight cramped with one other 
man in your shelter . .. Some idea of the effects of this existence 
may be gathered from the fact that when a company was 
relieved after doing the longest period they had to do forward 
—six days—limbs and muscles were so stiff that men frequently 
had great difficulty in marching out of their positions at all... . 
All daylight activities, whether eating or anything else, had to 
be conducted in the lying position.’ 

Mr. Majdalany’s is the world of the Infantry—that world 
where the smell of death ‘is universal and haunting’—and he 
recreates it graphically and with skill. ‘This,’ we may say with 
confidence as we turn his pages, ‘this is what it was really like.’ 

There is, deliberately, only one completely drawn character 
in the book, that of Harry, the gunner officer, who in some sort 
stands outside the integrated entity which is the Infantry, and, 
with his shells, compensates the lowering Monastery whose 
forbidding, dominating presence we are never allowed to 
forget. 

Most of the book is concerned with the defensive battle that 
preceded the final advance. In this last assault the author’s 
Battalion had as its objective Highway Six which, together 
with the Poles, who approached it from the opposite side, they 
succeeded in reaching, thereby isolating Monastery Hill. 
Monte Cassino was finally declared to have fallen on 18th May 
after a week of hard fighting. Then: ‘We drove through the 
olive groves to the Highway, and Stott turned the jeep into the 
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Deaths and Entrances 


A new collection of Poems by 


DYLAN THOMAS 


“In this new book of twenty-four poems Mr. Dylan 
Thomas shows himself to be the authentic, 
magical thing, a true poet—original and tradi- 
tional, imperfect but outstanding, with the un- 
mistakable fire and power of genius. —w. J. 
TURNER in The Spectator. 3s. 6d. net 


The Siege of London 


ROBERT HENREY 


Completing the account of wartime London, 
begun in A Village in Piccadilly and The Incredible 
City. ‘With The Siege of London Robert Henrey 
gives us the third of a magical trilogy . . . the 
best of all; the most concentrated and the most 
poignant. . . . It captures the very air of wartime 
London.’—FLIZABETH BOWEN in the Tatler. 


With 16 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


Blue Angels and Whales 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


First enlarged edition of Robert Gibbings’s 
‘Penguin’ volume, uniform with Sweet Thames 
Run Softly, Lovely is the Lee, etc. ‘It deals with 
Tahiti, Bermuda. the Red Sea, and our own native 
shores. Everywhere the artist’s eye for nature 
| and human beings finds uncommon delights, and 
records them delightfully in drawing or writing, 
Only one man alive could have produced it.’— 
John O’London’s Weekly. 
With 19 illustrations in cerulean blue and 48 in 
black, from the author’s drawings. 12s. 6d. net 
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fabulous stream of tanks and guns and trucks that was sweeping 
towards Rome like a tidal wave.’ 

As a frontispiece there is an admirable photograph showing 
the Monastery on its height with the Castle and town of 
Cassino below it. Even to the unimaginative it will give some 
idea of the difficulties with which the Infantry had to contend. 

HumpHrey HARE 


‘THE ALEPPO MERCHANT. MicHagt GaRETH LLEWELYN. 

John Murray. 9s. 6d. 

Tue title refers to a Welsh inn. The narrator is the crippled 
son of the publican, chronicling the life of the village, and the 
author—well, the author has had a success with one book, and 
no doubt he will have a success with this, for he has had the 
astuteness to realize that by now there isa wide public waiting 
for word from Wales and he has produced a book which should 
find a place in every circulating library. 

There is no ‘plot’, but almost every stock character, situation, 
and even anecdote is crammed-in unblushingly. Wales is ‘pro- 
duced’ as if it were the opening village-scene of every panto- 
mime. It was bound to happen, of course; but I have never 
found inevitability a reason for acquiesence, and the author’s 
combination of naiveté and commercial cunning I can only 
find highly embarrassing. ‘Sad was I to think,’ he writes, ‘that 
béhind this festival of great music lurked the serpent of discord 
and the foul dragon of despair.’ He talks like that throughout 
the book, which may be why he needs an English (I should 
think Ventnor, I.0.W., or Harrogate) audience. Certainly, 
this is no window on Wales, but a window in Thrums—a 
Barrie bach come to us, man, quaint to goodness and not so 
much lame in the leg as weak in the head—no doubt because 
his heart is so full of milk of human kindness, it makes a man 
sick to read such old cow-spray. I haven’t felt so ashamed 
since I read Hilda Vaughan’s last. 


RoBERT WILLIAMS 
ENEMY COAST AHEAD. Winc Commanpber Guy Gipson, 
V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
Or the books written by men of action about their parts in this 
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war few of those yet published appear likely to outlive their 
topical interest, except for the specialist historian. Among those 
few, so far as the air is concerned, perhaps only two can be 
counted as certainties—The Last Enemy, by Richard Hillary, 
and now Enemy Coast Ahead. No two such books could be further 
apart in subject and method, the one introspective and aloof 
from action, the other constantly objective and absorbed in 
action. It is indeed as an essential counterpart to Hillary that 
Gibson’s claim on posterity seems assured. 

The story of Enemy Coast Ahead is, in essence, the story of 
Bomber Command from its testing days in 1939 to its proven 
mastery of 1943. Told with modesty, frankness, enthusiasm, 
without any attempt at literary artifice, it shows exactly what 
the achievement of our bombing programme meant for the 
crews who carried it out. Their losses, which were greater than 
those in all the British Armies on the Continent from D-day to 
VE-day, indicate the cost of this achievement in lives, but it 
needed that acute sense of participation which this book affords 
for the layman to estimate the even greater expense of spirit. It 
is here that complete objectivity so well succeeds. 

Guy Gibson joined the Royal Air Force three years before 
war broke out purely to learn to fly. Throughout his whole 
attention is given to flying—to training technique, the pro- 
blems of navigation, the exact execution of a mission, to apply- 
ing the work of the scientists for improving bombing results and 
to appraising the qualities of the flying men whose nightly 
world is his. From the moment he looks down on the Lincoln- 
shire fens from a Hampden setting out to bomb German pocket 
battleships until the time when he sees the desolate Dutch coast 
slip behind on the Lancaster’s return from breaching the 
massive Mohne Dam the reader shares that world. Keyed up 
for briefing and take-off, for the long outward flight through 
flak, fighters, and cloud, taut with protracted suspense over the 
target and on the hazardous passage home, he reacts thereafter 
to the light, warmth, and high spirits of the mess as spontane- 
ously as did the author. For whether it is a rip-roaring party, 
a ‘rest’ period that he spent in night-fighting or one of the 
crucial experiments for the Mohne Dam attack Gibson’s mind 
and eye are wholly engrossed. (How engrossing in result is his 
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visual description—of the flood tide overwhelming cars which 
try to escape below the dam, their headlights changing slowly 
from light blue to green, from green to dark purple!) 

This ability to attend only to the job made Gibson the 
superb leader that he was. It enabled him and his kind to face 
what Air Chief Marshal Harris here calls ‘the virtual certainty 
of death, probably in one of its least pleasant forms’ and to go 
on facing it for as many as sixty missions, without heroics or 
other outward sign of all the intolerable strain. Finally it sent 
him, self-appointed to the most dangerous duty of master- 
bomber, on what was to have been his last operation. He did 
not return. Like Hillary, he had met with one whom he had 
long refused to fear—the last enemy. 

ALAN WALBANK 


NUNWELL SYMPHONY. C. AspinaLL-OGLANDER. Hogarth 

Press. 155. 

Tuis book provides a pleasant and unpretentious record of a 
family who have lived at Nunwell, in the Isle of Wight, since 
their first representative received his land as a reward for ser- 
vice under William the Conqueror. The Oglanders, though 
always public-spirited, lived on the whole quiet and uneventful 
lives, and the book demonstrates very clearly the stability of 
the background of English country life right up to the time of 
Victoria. It reminds us, too, that the record of history is quite 
unreal unless it can show us something of the quality of life of 
ordinary individuals at a given period, and we note how little 
the events that form the material of the average history text- 
book affected the lives of country families like the Oglanders 
and their households. 

The story is reconstructed from such family papers and 
letters as have survived more, it would seem, by accident than 
by any settled design. There is little to be told of the Middle 
Ages, and in the modern period about which information is 
more plentiful, the narrative is mainly a chronicle of the doings 
of the chief members of the family. It is only when letters or 
diaries survive in which they reveal something of their minds 
that we are able to gain an impression of the personality of 
individuals. 
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We are given a full portrait of Sir John Oglander who lived 
from 1585 to 1655 and there is an interesting account of the 
difficulties of this outspoken Cavalier at a time when the 
island was in the hands of his enemies. Towards the end of the 
book another very interesting portrait is that of Major-General 
Henry Oglander, an unconventional but devoted soldier. The 
letters exchanged between this officer and the family while he 
was serving in India provide a useful picture both of service 
abroad in those days and of the attitude of some of the family 
towards the first Reform Bill and the disturbed conditions that 
preceded its passing. Not the least interesting feature of the 
book for the general reader will be the light which it throws 
upon wages, prices, shopping, farming, local defence, and many 
similar concerns of ordinary family life. The book is enriched 
by pleasant photographs of the family home at Nunwell. 

R. SUMMERS 
HOMES, TOWNS, AND COUNTRYSIDE. Edited by 

GILBERT AND ELIZABETH GLEN MCALLISTER. Batsford. 18s. 
GLORY HILL FARM—EPILOGUE. Currtron ReEyno;ps. 

Lane. 7s. 6d. 

HERE are two books it is a privilege to review and a duty to 
buy or borrow. Both are intimately concerned with a Britain 
fit, not for Lloyd-George heroes or Beaverbrook ‘Britons’, but 
for the Common Man to live in. The sub-title of the superbly 
illustrated Batsford book, ‘A Practical Plan for Britain,’ also 
indicates the main concern of Mr. Reynolds, whose earlier 
efforts on ‘one hundred acres farmed by an amateur’ I regret 
I have not come across. Mr. Reynolds is nothing if not 
practical; he wants to warn the thousands of ex-servicemen 
who hanker after an open-air life of some of the difficulties they 
are bound to meet. He admits he has himself, in earlier 
volumes, done a disservice to this caveat, by repeating the 
myths of the week-end sentimentalists. But he has learnt by 
experience—and ‘experience’ in specialized fields is certainly 
the key-note of the other book, coming as it does from the 
horse’s mouth of Sir Charles Bressey, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
and such-like national authorities. 

What has Mr. Reynolds learnt? Mainly that British farming 
is no longer ‘the best in the world’, as Fleet-street leading- 
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strings continue to bellow. When it was the best in the world, 
labour was abundant and scandalously under-paid. “There is 
no valid reason at all,’ asserts Mr. Reynolds, ‘why the most 
vital and important of occupations, the production of food, 
should be the worst paid.’ Those of us who like myself were 
educated in country-town schools, and who have seen the sons 
of small farmers and labourers drifting to the big town like so 
many moths to a technicoloured candle, know that this is the 
main problem before the agricultural industry. And industry 
it will certainly have to be in the future: ‘Let us clear our minds 
of illusions,’ writes Sir Daniel Hall in the Batsford book; ‘the 
farm is often a slum for all its openness to the sun and wind, 
and in the mass the rural workers are as ignorant, narrow- 
minded and of indifferent health and morals as their opposite 
numbers in the towns. There are fine characters in the villages, 
but they have developed not as a consequence of, but in spite 
of, the poverty and adversity among which they have been 
bred. We shall not get a village society again until the agricul- 
tural worker is no longer at a disability through his poverty.’ 
The remedy Sir Daniel sees-is the spirit behind the McAllister 
book generally: to treat Britain as a whole, to use the land to 
the best advantage of the town, and the town to the best 
advantage of the land. “The social and economic dislocation 
following the war demands that farming should in considerable 
measure be directed and no longer left to follow only the 
dictates of individual profit and personal convenience. . . . The 
policy of production should be directed towards providing an 
increased and cheapened supply of the higher types of food... 
extending the dietary which the better-paid classes have hither- 
to enjoyed to the whole of the working population.’ 

Thus Sir Daniel combines with Abercrombie on the towns, 
Bressey on transport, Sir Cecil Weir on industry, Ivor Brown 
on the arts, etc., to urge a communal undertaking, not 
centralized in the bad sense but with local advantages used to 
the general purpose. In the location of industry, Weir urges, 
the interest of the whole community must come first—dis- 
tressed areas, however euphemized, are a thing of the past, an 
obscene relic of the bad old days which certain sections of the 
Press still call good. R. C. CHuRcHILL 
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AND THE COCK CREW. Fionn MacCotta. William 

Maclellan, Glasgow. 75. 6d. 

And the Cock Crew is the story of a betrayal. The man whom the 
people of the district relied on to oppose the English Govern- 
ment’s policy of depopulating the Highlands after the ’45 was 
Maighstir Sachairi, the minister. Zachary he was called by the 
Factor, the Black Foreigner who carried out the evictions. The 
Factor was a Lowlander who hated the Gaels and longed to 
exterminate them. The minister defied him and battle was 
joined between them. 

But, to the reader’s surprise, the story does not get its drama 
from the conflict between minister and factor, or between the 
powers and ideals they represent. The conflict is within the 
minister himself, between that side of his nature which would 
espouse the cause of the people, and the side that acquiesced, 
on religious grounds, in the English tyranny. His heart—the 
poet and the nationalist in him—was with his people; his con- 
science—the puritan and the moralist—was against them, and 
his conscience prevailed. For they had sinned grievously, as he 
had, following too much the devices and desires of their own 
hearts; and the evictions must be accepted as a punishment and 
an expiation. But a local bard convinces the minister that he 
has made a mistake, and betrayed the people; and at the 
eleventh hour, in the midst of a many-headed crisis, with 
flames sweeping the countryside, he tries to make amends. 

There is a strain of realism in Mr. Fionn MacColla’s story 
which does not quite accord with its other aspects of philo- 
sophical study and historical romance. Moreover, although in 
the issue between the minister and the bard, and between the 
minister and himself, he shows himself both subtle and im- 
partial, where his sense of nationality is touched he is a violent 
partisan: the Factor is a red-lipped, hairy monster without a 
single good quality except courage. And one is haunted by the 
doubt: What good would the minister’s active resistance have 
done? It could only have led to useless bloodshed, when the 
crofters were so woefully out-numbered. But there is enough 
power and imagination in the story to make us forget the 
occasions when the writer’s nationalist prejudice (and he has 
good reason to be indignant) outruns his esthetic judgment. 
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